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Mr. Urnpan, London, Oct. 9. 

TT. very by ee Epitaph which 

I take the liberty of inclosing to 
you, has recently been placed over 
the remains of the late Dr, John Price 
at Harlow in Essex. Dr, Price was 
Physician to the Forces, and for seve- 
ral years to the York Hospital, Chel- 
sea. He was an excellent man, a good 
scholar, and had distinguished himself 
professionally by volunteering his ser- 
vices in the Plague Hospital in Egypt, 
where he remained many months. 
This circumstance is well expressed 
in the composition I now send you, 
which is from the hand of a classical 
friend. Yours, &c. 

An old Reader and occasional 
Correspondent, 
In memoriam 
JOHANNIS Paice, 
Regiorum Exercituum Medici, 


quem, 
artis etsi civilis placideque cultorein, 
inter heroicos 
Jaborum, periculorum, immo & mortis, 
contemptores, 
jure & meritd collucaveris : 
etenim 
post fractos ad Nilum Galles 


eum 
Pestis ista Egyptiaca 
in ovantes, jam, Britannie Legiones 
novus et truculentior hostis ingrueret ; 
hic est qui, 
nullius jussu, sed insigni in suos pietate 


motus, 
arma, ad monstrum propulsandum, 
ivit voluntaria ; 
arma, haud infausté, gesta,— 
donec ipse vir, eheu! victinia factus, 
Jethalis morbi hauserat seminium, 
quo lente tabescens, 

im patria, demum, conjugisque sinu, 
animam exhalavit 
emeritam, 
anno etatis 40, 

Reparate Salutis Humane 
1813. 

—_— 

West-Bradenhan, 

Mr. Unsay, Oct. 10. 
Mr. William Davis has given, 
in what he calls a “ Literary and 
Biographical Olio,” the uapu 
notes, said to be written” by Mr. 


Wm. Cole, in his copy of Mr. Bent- 
ham’s “ History of Ely Cathedral ;” 
and he has particularly i pw ed this 
article ia the tith € pduprtion- 
ments of his book, as if those notes 
were of greater conscquence than any 
other parts of his publication. 

The Compiler tells us, he has been 
induced to publish this “ farrago” 
with the pure wish, * that the lie 
of a book which has received prajse 
from so many quarters, should sot 
with impunity be robbed of the re- 

ulation his labours have so well 


“deserved.” 


Mr. D. confesses that he has seen 
the eduion of 1812, where my name 
and residence are cunspicuonsly priat- 
ed; and he sags, “ the refutation of 
the assertion that James Bentham was 
not the author of the book attributed 
to him, could not eome with a better 
aes from amy other man than the 

uthor’s only son; whose duty it 
should be to remove any unfavoura- 
ble in:pressions these notes may have 
made on the minds of such persons as 
have seen,orare in of them.” 

Had W. D. communicated these sen- 
timents by letter to me, I should have 
given him credit for the purity gf bis 
intentions; but, as things are, I think 
they are open to suspicien; and J shall 
dismiss him with the that, if his 
motives for } scandal and 
ill-nature of Mr. Cole were the reverse 
of what he has stated them to be, 
the contempt of all good men will be 
his reward. 

Fortunately, Mr. Urban, I am ie 
possession of such letters and other 
documents, as, if required, would do 
away most ryan the attempt to 
deprive my Reverend Father “ of the 
reputation bis labours have so well 
deserved.” I cannet, however, think 
of encroaching the limits of 
your valuable Publication fer the in- 
sertion of them. There are also 
many living evidences to prove that 
the Rev, James Bentham, and 
his brother, was the Author of 


blished | “* History and Antiquities of 


thedral ;”’ and what is said 





$08 Bentham’s “Ely.” —History of Sussex.— Benefactions. [ Oct. 


Memoirs of my Father, prefixed to 
the edition of 1812, has, I hope, suf- 
ficiently convinced the Publick that he 
was also the Writer of the * Histori- 
cal Remarks on the Saxon Churches,” 
which some have given to Mr. Gray. 
Proper notice, however, will be taken 
of this unwarrautable persecution in 
a Supplement to my Father’s Work 
how preparing for the press. 
Perhaps the best aniidote against 
the poisonous effects of Mr. Cole’s 
spleen, will be the perusal of his cha- 
racter in the tenth volume of Chal- 
mers’s yeas gure Dictionary, who, 
after a careful search into the hun- 
dred volumes of Mr. Coles Collection, 
is “of opinion that the quantum of 
injury inflicted is not very great; most 
of Mr. Cole's unfavourable anecdotes 
deing of that gossiping kind on which 
8 _——— biographer will not rely, 
uoless corroborated by other autho- 
rity.” Mr. D’Israeli tells us also, that 
** Mr. Cole had a gossip’s ear, aad a 
tatler’s pen.” Speaking of his notes, 
he stamps them with the appellation 
of “‘ the scandalous chronicles, which 
only shew the violence of his prejy- 
dices, without the force of genius, or 
the acuteness of penetration.” Lastly, 
those who are disposed to read at 
large what jastice and impartiality 
have recorded of this plodding Cynick, 
are earnestly referred to vol. I. p. 657, 
and vol. VIII. p- 882, of the “ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 
Yours, &c. 
—_— EE 
Mr. Unzay, Oct. 11. 
questions liberally proposed, 
literary courtesy requires an ex- 
licit answer. Your Correspondent 
. J.C. may be assured, that the His- 
tory of the three Western Rapes, in- 
cluding the City and See of Chichester, 
is in a certain, although not rapid, 
course toward completion. The first 
volume is printed to witbin ove huo- 
ste pages; and nearly twenty of the 
ps, antiquities, and views, are al- 
ready engraved. In what manner it 
will be offered to the Publick, or in 
what particular month of the ensoin 
year it will first see light, this depo- 
Rent s»yeth not — because he cannot 
. Those who compile County 
History well know, that circumstances, 
not to be commanded, will influence 
and impede their pursuit. 
Yours, &e, © E. M. 5. 


James Bentuam. 


Mr, Urnpan, 
HE History of that part of Sus- 
sex (p. 204,) which is in the 
hands of the Rev. Mr. Dallaway, is 
rapidly proceeding, is partly printed, 
aod will furnish a rich treat to the 
lovers of Topography. 

P. 211. In 3812 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, to give an easy and 
summary remedy for Recovery of 
Charitable Benefations, by presenting 
a Petition to the Chancellor, instead 
of having to file a Bill, an answer to 
which the defendants could evade 
for a long time, and other delays and 
expensive proceedings were still to 
follow. This Act is contained in 38 
lines; and, strange to say, it has not 
yet been found necessary to pass ano- 
ther Act to explain and amend it. 

The case which your Correspondent 
mentions is one which cannot be helped 


by this Act. By the Statutes of Mort-, 


main, all nests to charitable uses, 
charged on land by a will, are void. 
To make such a gift good, it must be 
done by deed in the donor's life-time, 
twelve months before his death. 
Yours, &c. Z. 


aE 
Old Town, Stratford- 

Mr. Unnan, upon- Avon, One 17. 

I T is to be regretted that the Gentle- 

man mentioned by your Corre- 
spoadent Philo-Patrie & Pauperum 
(p. 210 and 211), did not adopt the 
legal plan of Mr. Johnsoo, who, when 
he founded his Consanguinitarium at 
Leicester (p. 296), by @ deed inrolled 
in Chancery charged an estate in his 
life-time with a certain sum for its 
future support. 

By the Statute 9G. II. c. 36. no 
Lands or Tenements, or Money to be 
laid ont thereon, shall be given for, 
or charged with, any charitable uses 
whatsoeyer, unless by deed indented, 
executed in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, twelve calendar months before 
the death of the donor, and eurolled 
in the Court of Chancery within six 
months after its execution. (except 
Stocks in the Public Funds, which 
may be transferred within six months 
previous to the donor’s death); and 
unless such gift be made to take effect 
immediately, and be without power 


_ of revocation: and that all other gifts 


shall be void. . 
This method was thus plainly chalk- 
ed out, because, as Blackstone says 
«Commentaries, b,.2. ¢. 18. py — 
llt 
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11th Edit. 1791) “ it was apprehended, 
from recent experience, that ns 
on their dea’ might make la: 
and improvident dispositions even for 
thuse good purposes, and defeat the 
political end of the Statute of Mort- 
main ;” and this regulation not being 
attended to by the Gentleman men- 
tioned by your Correspondent, his 
charitable Bequest is absolutely void, 
and the persons intended to be bene- 
fited are without redress. Although 
the Five Pounds might have been re- 

larly paid by the Gentleman in his 

ife-time, aad since his decease, as 

your Correspondent says, by his Exe- 
cutor, yet, as it was charged by will so 
lately as thirty years since, the pre- 
sent Proprietor of the Land can jus- 
tify his refusal of the payment. 

Frequent instances are kuown,where 
persons, although their professional 
advisers acquaint them with its ille- 
gality, insist upon having such charges 
introduced “rx their Walls, — said 
the ho its being constantly pai 
as thes wish, or at least that the ob- 
jects of their bounty: may, perhaps, 
derive some temporary advantage. 
Those, however, inte whose possession 
the Lands fall, soon discover that they 
are not compellable by Law to con- 
tinue the payment ; and, like Shylock, 
will object to what is not obligatory, 
by exclaiming “ it is not in the Bond.” 

Yours, &c. R. B. WHeLenr. 
(—— 

Mr. Urnsan, M. Temple, Oct.18. 
oo following fragment comes to 
-L you in the band-writing of the 
Rev. Robert Smyth, whose * History 
of Sheriffs” remains a desideratum in 
our National History. 

‘* Sheriffe.] This comes from the 
Saxon word sciregereta, and by contrac- 
tion, as in the Laws of K. Edward, s¢ire- 
greve-—The office probably as antierit 
as King Alfred, and might take its rise 
from his dividing England into Shires. 
That it was-in use in the Saxon times, 
appears from the subscriptions to King 
Edred’s Charter to Croyland Abbey, as 
in Selden, where one is ‘ Ego Afer Vice- 
Comes.’— By Ethelward the Sheriffe is 
called Ecactor Regius, the King’s Re- 
ceiver; by others, or Provincie ; 
and often, the King’s Farmer, ‘because 
he received ali rents, fines, forfeitures, 
&e. due to the Crown in his County.— 
This Officer chosen of old in the County 
Courts by the people ; but sometimes 


said to be the Earldorman, 
called Viee-Gouses and Vice-Do- 
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minus. Under the Earl he sate as 
Judge in the County-court, or Sheriffe’s 
Turn.—The Cornhills in Kent had the 
office so constantly in their family, ' that 
they were usually styled Le Sheriff, or 
Le Viscount; and even the widow of 
Reginald de Cornhill, in a charter of 
donation of land to the C of Lake- 
dale in Littleburne, is called Vice-Comi- 
tissa Cantii; and a seat of theirs in Min- 
ster, within the Isle of Thanet, was on 
this accoupt called Sheriffes Court. 
(Harris, History of Kent, 422.) — Sir 
Thomas Ellyot of Carlton, Cambr. and 
there Sheriffe 24 Hen. VIII. educated, as 
Wood, at Hart Hall, Oxon. butsaidalsoto 
be of Jesus College, Cambridge (and that 
most likely, as be of Hart Hall seems 
rather anotherfof the names), was son to 
Sir Richard Ellyet, descended out of 
Suffolk. He was knighted by K. Henry 
VIII. and by him sent on several em- 
bassyes to the Imperial Court. He was 
an excellent grammarian, poet, ruc 
pher, historian, &c. admired by his con- 
temporaryes, and lamented them 
when dead, as by Leland, &c. He. was 
interted at Carleton March 25, 1546, 
where a monument is erected to his 
memory. (Bayle’s Diction. V. 5, 21.)— 
Sir Henry Spelman, Sheriffe of Norfolk 
2 James I. was born at Congham near 
Lynne, son to ‘Henry Spelman, esquire, 
and not John, as some have it, and then 
lived at Hunstanton, as guardian to Sir 
Hamon Le Strange.’’ 
Yours, &c. 
——___———— 
Mr. Urnsan, * Sept. 19. 
I’ is not easy to say what a man can 


. 
Carapvoc. 


or cannot believe. In ‘mppeable 
ure science I suppose it is impossi 

= person, who waderitande the 
ternis, not to give his assent toself-ev= 
dent axioms and clear demonsiration ; 
bot in moral and theological inquiries, 
where the nature of the subject does 
not admit of strict demonstration, and 
passion and prejudice widely predo- 
minate, the antient remark is too 
often verified : 6 Burcla:, re’ ixagos xa 
ola, and there is scarcely any pro- 
position so absurd, which has not by 
one or other been espoused. 

Wheo Augustus Toplady, of Cal- 
vinistic fame, insisting that our Re- 
formers were Calvinists, was 
with a ¢ of honest Bishop Lati- - 
mer, where he says, “ Christ shed as 
wuch blood for Judas, as he did for 
Peter,” he had a ready solution : 
“That is, it would have been suffi- 
cient for him, if it had been shed 

Sor himT” 
Men 
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Mea of correct judgment and ex- 
tensive observation have remarked, 
that the vatural progress in Disbelief 
is from Ariavism to Sociniauism, 
Deism, Atheism. At what precise 

oint, in this descending path from 
‘bad to worse, Dr. Priestley fixed his 
foot, 1 presume not to determine. 
He asserted, as is well known, that 
the early Christians were generally 
Unitarians; that is (in his sense of 
the word) that they did not hold the 
proper Divinity of Christ aad of the 

oly Ghost. t then how ignorant 
this bardy Controversialist was iv the 
in which most of the Primi- 
tive Zathers wrote, your Correspond. 
ent from Essex-street has shewa (p. 
126,)by a notable example ; to whinh, 
were the learned Doctor’s lucubra- 
tions at hand, many others might be 
added. 1 subjoin a single instance 
from memory, “ You are no longer 
a child, bat a man grown ;” arng nd» 
eouer*. Now this easy Greek, reasos 
, known to a boy of fifteen, the 
learned Doctor meeting with in one 
of bis quotations, confounds with 
hires a %pwros, aud translates “a mere 
man!” When such a Writer as this 
undertakes to expound or translate a 
Greek Author, who can tell whether 
what he renders Moon is not, in the 
original, the Sun; the North, South; 
and black, white ? 

Yet there are passages in the Greek 
Fathers which he prubably could con- 
strue, aud which deserved his atten- 
tion. 1 produce one of them. Igna- 
tius, contemporary with the Apostles, 
and by them made Bishop of Antioch, 
begias one of his Epistles with these 
words: 30fa%w rov Gsov, Inexy Xpegor, 
“I glorifie God, even Jesus Christ t.” 
How Dr. Priestley might, or how one 
of his admirers may, conquer this pas- 

e, 1 do not know. Had Mr. Top- 
lady been an Unitarian, as | hope he 
was not, before his matchless ** That 
is” the difficulty had vanished in a 
moment: “ That is, I would glorify 
him, if he were Ged”—a solution 
worthy the consideration of the Cham- 
pion of Essex-street. 

But it seems, a venerable Bishop, 
confessedly one of the first scholars of 
the age, has said, that, whea Mr, 
Belsham calls Bishop Horsley “ a baf, 
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fled and defeated antagepist,” and 
renounces “ the victory of Dr. Priest- 
ey to be decisive aad co te,” 
“Mr, Belsham may say this, but Ae 
cannat believe it ${;” and smce Mr. 
Reisham complains of this, we are to 
admit, | suppose, that the worthy 
Prelate has under-rated Mr. Belsham’s 
wer of swallowing paradoxes. But 
owever this may be, if “ measure 
for measure” is @ justifiable mode of 
grooming. it dees net appear that 

r. Belebam has mach reason to 
complain. For in speaking of a Bi- 
shop, of a Peer, and of the whole 
body of the Clergy, be has “‘ released” 
himself “ from those forms of civility, 
which, be says, the custom of polished 
life has rendered indispensable.” “He 
[Bishop Horsley] would have been 
the first to laugh to scern the sulemn 
égnoramus who should seriously pro- 
fess to believe, that the advantage of 
the argument remained with him.” 
‘* Nor would he{ Lord Thurlow jesteem 
him the tess for that useful talent, 
which the Bi ssessed in an eini- 
bent degree, ot throwing dust into 
the eyes of the simple and the igno~ 
rant4.” He has” also“ reason 
te believe, that the Noble Lord saw 
the fallacy of them as distinctly as 
the Bishop himself,” [this is saying 
nothing, till it is proved that the Bi- 
shop did see the fallacy ef his own 
arguments,] “and that be made no 
hesitation in expressing his sentiments 
accordingly.” Till Mr. Belsham pro- 
duces his vouchers, that Lord Thaur- 
low did so express himself, this is 
mere calumny, quite as opprobrious 
as to say of Mr. Belsham that he 
* cannot believe” some of his own in- 
credible assertions. The only differ- 
ence is, that he traduces the deceased, 
and “ nulli gravis est percussus Achil- 
les,” the dead cannot vindicate them. 
selves, 

Of the Clergy, it seems, he had 
said, ‘‘ Truth must necessarily be the 
object of ” their “aversion aod ab. 
horrence | ;” but feeling, I suppose, 
some little sense of shame for this 
“ undue asperity of language,” he is 
ready, to retract it for this general 
maxim, “that peveame, all whose ex. 
pectations in life depend upon their 
profession of a particular system of 





* Epictetus, ed. Simpson, p.'84. 
Archbishop Wake’s Translation, Apost. Fathers, p.1i4. 
opinions, 
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inions, cannot, in the nature of 
thi s, be unbiased ioquirers after 
truth *.” It used to be an acknow- 
ledged maxim, “ Credendum peritis 
in sua arte ;* but the Philosopher of 
Essex- street has discovered, that sus- 
picion, not credit, belougs to them. 
The art of healing is what the phy- 
sician studies all his life long; but his 
« ot in life depend upon his 
profession *" who then can believe 
one word which he says upon the sub- 
ject? The carpenter adjusts his work 
by the square and the compass; but 
the maa gets his living by the use of 
his tools; perhaps what he tells you 
is a square, ts a triangle or acirele! 

Nor is it certain that these novel 
laws of truth are not more Dearly in- 
teresting. For if Mr. Belsham’s “ex- 

sectations in life” depend at all upon 
is harangues ia Essex-street, then, 
upon his own principles, “ he catnot, 
in the nature of things, be an un- 
biassed inquirer” after his beloved 
Joitarianism. But as | am not sure 
that it is a profitable business to dis- 
seminate Unitarianism, | only say and 
subscribe myself Pernaps. 

P.S. tf I am right in supposing 
Mr. Belsham to assert, that the ques- 
tion respecting the Divinity of Christ 
is a question concerning a matter of 
fact (P. i. p.541.), in this | a with 
him. It is a question of fact: he either 
is God, or heis not. St. John main- 
tains the affirmative, declaring that 
he is God, even the true God, and 
warning us at the same time not to 
give divine honours to those that are 
no gods. “ He (or this person, éros, 
namely Jesus Christ, ) is the true God, 
and eternal life. Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols. Amen.” — 
i John, v. 20, 21. 

Admi for a moment what Mr. 
Belsham calls (p. 128) a “ plain inter- 
pretation” of Matth. xxii. 44, 45, it 
still remains to be shewn how David, 
a king and a prophet, calls the Mes- 
siah his ford, if he was merely “ his 
great descendant,” or son, and as such 
dis inferior. 

a 
Mr. Unzan, Oct. 20. 
RMIT me to make use of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the 
purpose of recommending the follow- 
we passage to the attention of Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Blair. It occurs in 


me 


* Pil, p- lee, 





Dr. Marsh’s notes on Michaélis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, vel. 
Il. p. 551, ed. 1802. 

“It is a matter of fact, theugh fre- 
quently denied, that in the early ages of 
Christianity, as well as in the later times 
of the Roman Hierarchy, not all the 
books of the New Testament were per- 
mitted to be read indiseriminately by” 
the Laity in general.’ 

It appears by the context, that by 
the ae = of Christianity Dr. 
Marsh means the two first centuries. 
I am surprized that Dr. Marsh bas 
made no use of the authority of the 
Primitive Chureh im the pam- 
phiets which he has written against 
the Bible Society. PHitatetmes. » 

—_— | 

Mr. Ursan, Pentonville, Oct. 26. 

PON turaing to p. 212, I per« 
ceived an article ssgned J. Brer- 
TON, containing an enumeration of 
many excellencies which are to be 
combined in his work entitled “ Ca- 
thedral Antiquities.” Without exa- 
mining whether or not the same su- 
periority was promised at the com- 
meacemeant of his * Architectural An- 
tiquities,” which he now acknow- 
ledges is ouly of secondary quality; I 
shall proceed to notice the impro- 
priety of his asserting, that. his work 
is intended “to supersede the neces- 
sity of other publications on the same . 
subject.” Every man has a right to 
speak of his own performances as 
highly as he thinks proper; but ne 
man has a right to attempt to injure 
others by assuming exclusive excel- 
lence; especially he who has volun+ 
tarily offered himself to advocate the 
cause of Authors in general. You, 
Sir, and the Publick, well know, that” 
I have employed myself for a consi- 
derable time in publishing “ Graphical 
and Historical Descriptions of the Ca. 
thedrals of apiong Britain.” Several 
other persons are likewise e ip. 
similar works ; and with wee the 
articular Cathedral with which Mr. 
ritton’s unexampled work is to com- - 
mence, Mr. Dodsworth, of Salisbury, 
has been many years collecting mate~ 
rials for a History of that Cathedral, 
which is now about to issue fram the 
press in a large volume; to be illus- 
trated by plates engraved by some of 
our most able Artists, from drawings 
by Mr. B. Nash, whose superior abi-: 
lities are well known. I am happy 
ere 








$12 Illustrations, Xc. of Cathedrals.“ Literary Patchwork.” Oct. 


here to acknowledge that Mr. Dods- 
worth, iastead of evincing any narrow 
selfishness, generously communicated 
to me nae val rol _—, 
respecting Salisbury Cat »wW 
proved heen to be amanen friend to 
the Arts, and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. But, to say no more of 
Mr. Britton’s contemporaries, whose 
exertions my own experience war- 
rants me in saying, have been ap- 
proved and liberally rewarded by the 
Publick, though he, by a dash of his 
pen, has endeavoured to consign them 
to oblivion — Does Mr. Britton mean 
to prohibit the Society of Antiquaries 
from publishing any more of our 
Cc rals? He must know, from 
his own experience, that Literature 
and the Arts are still likely to be pro- 

ressive in their improvement. So 
far am | from a desire to confine ex- 
cellence to the present day, that I most 
heartily wish Mr. B. a continuation 
of health and abilities, for more than 
thirty years to come, that he may 
finish his great undertaking of the 
Cathedral Antiquities; and that, in- 
stead of a decline in the Arts, whith 
he seems to apprehend, he may find 
Artists at the conclusion of his work 
more able than those who assist at its 
commencement, 

Yours, &c. J. Srorer. 


t4+t+ We have received two other Let- 
ters on this subject; from ‘‘ A Friend 
at Home,”’ dated Winchester ; and from 
Mr. T. Green, of Pimlico; both con- 
demning Mr. Britton’s boast of “his 
work superseding all others ;’’ and no- 
ticing, ‘* that Mr.Wild has been several 
years engaged in publishing, and has 
already completed large views of three 
or four of our Cathedrals, accompanied 
with very able historical descriptions, 
written by a gentleman (Mr. Dallaway) 
of talents, learning, and extensive know- 
ledge ;’’ that Mr. Storer was also em- 
ployed in ‘‘ Graphic and Historieal De- 
scriptions of the Cathedrals of Great 
Britain,’’ eight or ten Numbers of which 
are published (and have frequently been 
noticed in our Miscellany); and that 
**Mr. Buckler has published general 
Views of all our Cathedrals upén an ex- 
tensive scale.’ Epit. 
I 
Shipston-on-Stour, 
Mr. Uspan, Aug. 8; 
SHOULD have considered “ R. B. 
W.’s” animad versions (p. 120.) on 
my communication of July 27, p. 8. 


not as unanswerable—but deserving 
of no answer at all—had he not pass 
ed over, with remarkable silence, the 
principal occasion of my troubling 
you with that note ; namely, the loud 
report that one of my “ i 
Subscribers, resident at Shakspeare’s 
native Town, had done me the honour 
of praising my work, and sold it af 
a reduced price—by private contract 
at a place of public resort. But of 
that honourable transaction your 
Correspondent has taken no notice. 
What then is the natural conclusion, 
but that his cautious silence on the 
chief and most material part of my 
record is a tacit admission of. the 
Truth of the ry I shall, there- 
fore, repeat, that the ignominious 
sale of my little Book by a Subscriber, 
previous to the payment of his sub- 
scription, was an unlicensed traffick ! 
And to divert himself and bis witty 
companions at the expence of the 
humble but honest Author, was also 
an “‘ unjustifiable” and uamanly amuse- 
ment—to say no worse of it. 

The Title of my little Book affects 
no ostentatious splendour;—but it 
punctually fulfils ail the promises 
contained in its Title, and performs 
all its engagements. No candid Rea- 
der of it has just cause to complain of 
being taken m by au alluring Adver- 
tisement or Title. But it is now 
before the Publick—and there I must 
leave it! 

In allusion to my having made no 
application either directly or indi- 
rectly, &c. for their subscriptions, I 
beg to observe, that the receipt of the 
Book was a sufficient application.— 
In respect to Mr. James Ward’s offer 
of receiving and remitting the money, 
1 decline giving him any direction for 
that purpose. If the subscriptions 
which remain unpaid are not remitted, 
through some private channel, I can, 
when i chuse, commission my own 
Bookseller to call for the amount, 
But 1 assure Mr. R. B. W. and Mr. 
Ward the stationer (who by the bye 
have no concern in this matter), that 
I feel no impatience for the remainin 
subscriptions; for | have already pai 
all the expences of the Work, and ex- 
pended a small sum for Adyertise- 
ments, partly by the assistance uf my 
truly respectable Subscribers, aad 
partly out, of my own little. private 
purse. Anne Cianue. 
Mn 
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Wesr Front of 
Perersorovuens Cathedral ; 
Restored according to Gurron. 
| ate gd be Abbot of Peterbo- 

rough, 1177. ‘It seems the 
nave or body of the Church did not 
please him ; therefore hé built it after 
a better manner from the lantern* 
to the porch, as now it is.” —Gunton’s 
History of Peterborough. 

Thus what becomes of the prior 
dates of Clugny 1131, and Arezzo 1216, 
(the first, according to Mr. H.'s view, 
having not the least particle to warrant 
that Peterborough, in the course of 
46 years, could possibly become a copy 
from it) so necessary with our author 
and his continental friends to “ estab- 
lish with them the origin of Gothic 
(Pointed) Architecture?” Could such 
an extensive, regular, complete, and 
magnificent design, as the West front 
- of Peterborough, as singular in form, 
as it exhibits a pre-eminence in splea- 
dour surpassing all others, either here 
or abroad, have been brought bit by 
bit from foreign insignificant piles, 
gleanings of our arts, which might 
have been created at oar period ? 
Correct your ayti-national habits, | 

yray you, good Mr. H.; and learn, 
oat orward, to pay more attention 
and due reverence to your Country’s 
works; and hide your unaccountable 
predilections, and your forced “ His- 
oo in dark oblivion, * forgetting 
and forgot!” 

Remarks on the annexed Plate. 

The building (song school) raised 
within the center arch (which arch is 
less in the opening than those on each 
side) isa later construction; probably 
of the 14th century, done, it is ima- 
gined, to act (how beautiful in form !) 
as a sustainment to some visible iv- 
jury the arch itself might have under- 
gone. The three grand arches, the 
receding walls, with their enrich- 
ments of door- ways, windows, groins, 
columns, pedimeuls, compartments, 
niches, statues, ornaments, attending 
towers, pinnacles, and spires, conste- 
tute a gigantic and gorgeous West 
porch: the tower on the right res 
stored according to Gunton. in the 
distance, centrically, is the transept 
tower, on which, to give an assimi- 
lating effect to the whole contour, 1 
have introduced a spire. Whether 





* Transept tower. 
Gent. Maa, October, 1814. 
os 


West Front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
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the tower originally was so adorned, 
is not certain; but itis not beyond a 
reasonable supposition to conclude, 
that it once had such a glorious ter- 
mination. At present, the tower, it 
is understood, shews some late inap- 


_ propriate fanciful modern decorations, 


set up upon the destruction of the old 
embellishmeats thereon. Be this as 
it may, the great porch, our instruc- 
tive lesson, stands yet unaltered. 


Observations on Mr.Hawkins’s“ His- 
tory of Goruic ArcnITECTURE.” 


(Resumed from Part I. p. 332.) 


Chapter VIII. Relates to the “ ac- 
cidental discovery” of a print and the 
book it belonged to; and how Cesar 
Cesarinus’s Translation of Vitruvius 
is extremely rare: information re- 
lative thereto. As the contevts of 
this chapter have but little interest 
with me, and less with the purport of 
my * Observations ;” 1 wholly avoid 
all remark upon it. 


Chapter 1X. Account of Cesar 
Czsarinus (born 1481), a commenta- 
tor on Vitruvius. Mr. Hawkins, not- 
withstanding he has introduced this 
character to the Reader, appears 
highly dissatisfied with the man in 
almost every action of his life (as he 
has given it to us); so much so, that 
some will be inclined to inquire, why 
is he noticed at all? 

Chapter X. Mr. Hawkins gravely 
tells us, that foreign artists worked 
by rule; and that Cesarinus had con- 
trived, in his Commentary, to explain 
the principles of Gothic architecture; 
various geometric principles are laid 
down by Cesarinus: the Cathedral of 
Milan cited; its dimensions given by 
cubits; names of various architects 
employed on it. * Few persons,” Mr. 
li. supposes, * will be inciined to take 
the trouble of examining by actual 
measurements any building, on what 
proportions and principles it is found- 
ed;” therefore refers us to Browne 
Willis, and Bentharu’s Ely; and notices 
on this head, particularly from the 
latter work, a long string of proofs 
about the relative lengths and widths, 
heights,&c.of ourCooventual churches 
and cathedrals; nearly all of which 
ep: are incorrect and futile, as [ 

ave taken the pains to follow, and 
ascertain said proofs, from Bentham’s 
plates themselves. Churchés of Salis- 

bury 


ese 
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bury and Westminster, also, he says, 
* are certainly founded on a similar 
system :” and, as Mr. H. would have 
us believe, ** Cxsarinus settled the 
rule” for all this; 1 have examined 
Price’s plates in bis History of Salis- 
bury, and my own drawings of the 
Abbey, Westminster, and find, as in 
the instance of Ely, Mr. H.’s experi- 
ments faulty and unfounded. 

Mr. H. then gives us to understand, 
that “ Gothic arches consist of a key- 
stone, and a succession of wedges; 
doubts much, whether the slopes of 
the joints all tend to the same centre 
in the base line, from which the arch 
springs.” He, as a man initiated 
into the mystery of masonry, should 
have said,—tend to the points from 
which the arch is struck. Asfor key- 
stones, our »mateur may rest assured, 
from my round of observation, that 
‘in no one antient instance is there a 

inted arch with a key-stone (if we 
except some few deviations in the 
sixteenth century, upon the decline of 
the Pointed style, and introduction of 
the Italian manner) they, uniformly, 
presenting a joint in the centre. He 
mentions Sir C. Wren, and ‘what he 
meant by key-stones, such as the orna- 
mental bosses in vaultings. Sir Chris- 
topher was certainly correct, as he 
never could have signified that any 
pointed arch, singly, was centered 
with a key-stone, for the reason above 
stated. And, although Mr. H. has 
honoured my work on our Antient 
Architecture, by quoting a variety of 
specimens therefrom, to prove that 
arches were determined by various 

roportions, &c.; of this supposition 
Fates no other idea, but that those 
arches, as to form and height, seem 
to have been guided by the mode of 
the masonry of the day. Arches in 
Henry IIl’s reign, very acute; Ed- 
ward II]. equilateral triangle propor- 
tion; Richard II. rather flatter; Hen- 
ry VI. still flatter; Henry VII. struck 
from four centers, flatter of course, 
making a compound sweep; Henry 
VIII. almost flat, and at last com- 
pletely so. 

Chapter XI. Albert Durer’s rules 
for drawing; ‘ his examples may be 
used if any one chuses. Plans for 
the shafts of colymn, and also the 
elevations of the moul ings for the 
bases, Plate XI. of this work; and 
they are evidently such as frequently 
eccur jn Gothic architecture.” No 


> 


person from a mere plan (except Mr. 
H.) would venture to pronounce, 
positively, what the elevation of the 
mouldings were: as to an elevation 
given in the plate, of a congestion of 
breaks and strings, they have not the 
sinallest reference to any of the sur- 
rounding plans. Albert says, “ he 
cannot help recollecting the Germans, 
who, when they intend to erect any 
new edifice, are desirous of employing 
a new style, which has not been seen 
before. For this reason, he says, he 
shall teach how to produce something 
uncommon, and om which every 
one may take what he pleases :” gives 
some general proportions, talking of 
“spiral lines drawn over the whole 
column,” or in part. This method 
of ornamentiog a column, alludes to 
the twisted shafts of columns so uni- 
versally adopted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a fantastic caprice of the period, 
never in practice before or since, 
Other directions of the like fabrica- 
tion follow; which, he observes, “ you 
may use separately, or altogether.” 
More “‘ medes, methods, and varia- 
tions,” submitted. And he adds, 
“that he has not given these direc- 
tions because they must not be de- 
parted from, but only that something 
may be taken from them, and to show 
every one what that is new remains 
yet to be discovered; for it is not 
sufficient, in making such divisions, to 
follow any one mode of dimension ; 
but different ones must be used, if a 
person knows any such.” 

Albert next describes the capital; 
that is, as to the proportionate parts 
and mouldings, which are confused 
and prolix to adegree; and when thus 
prepared fur the ornaments, “ some- 
thing excellent may be carved upon 
them, as branches, leaves, animals, 
birds, or other things, according to 
the pleasure of those who carve them, 
But when the capitals are finished, 
(mark the sagacious instructor) they 
are to be placed on the shafts,” &c. 
We have also much the same kind of 
argument for the base of the column, 

tal, &c. and, “ in order, he says, 

to understand what are the ornaments 
which can be executed with the car- 
penter’s axe and carving tools,” many 
mouldings named, “ may be made 
convex or concave, plain or project- 
ing, broad or narrow, acute or ob- 
tuse, large or small, wide.or con- 
fined, or in any other way that one 
pleases.” 
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pleases.” Most convenient and agree- 
able “ rules!” Albert was surely an 
accommodating master of the art, 
first to lay down his maxims, and 
then leave his scholars to follow the 
bent of their own inclinations. Taking 
this business in the gross, the precepts 
are wholly trifling, and devoid of any 
useful information: they neither tend 
toillustrate the pure Roman, Grecian, 
or the Pointed Orders; and they would 
be totally unintelligible, did we not 
frequently behold the architectural 
scenery in the historical paintings of 
his day, wherein such kind of Babel 
constructions are introduced, a hetero- 
geneous mixture of all styles crowded 
one on the other, without judgment 
or skill, a kind of professional insani- 
ty, which did not become convalescent 
until Inigo Joves taught Europe what 
true design in Architecture should be: 
he not only taught, but executed his 
lans and elevations in mansions, vil- 
as, and palaces*. Thus much for Al- 
bert Durer’s “ Rules.”—I have select- 
ed one of his priats (curious and scarce) 
Christ preaching to the Doctors in the 
Temple; which may be here described 
as a specimen of his architectural 
knowledge in design and decoration. 

Scene; an open saloon, wherein is 
our Lord, seated at a desk, surrounded 
by the Doctors: his divine Mother 
and Joseph attending. The walls shew 
a Roman idea, of the plainest cast, in 
square and circular headed doorways, 
and ditto windows without mouldings; 
a semi-arch, or waggon head cieling, 
from which is slung a pent-hause haif 
floor, with two festoous of fruit and 
flowers; adjunct to this isa fixture of 
a half-conceived Gothic (Mr. Haw- 
kins’s term) canopy (under it Our 
Lord), the entablature elaborately en- 
riched with tracery in fillagree work ; 
but of that disorganized cast to our 
élegact stall enthronizations, that it 
may be truly said, Foreigners came 
here to catch a little something, re- 
turned, and did a little something at 
home by way of copy. Whata falliog 
off does Albert present us, from chaste 
and perfect example, to poor and 
pitiful imitation! 

The further portion of Chapter XI. 
full of our author's most profound 
and laborious arguments, though ab- 
struse and fallacious, is a useless waste 





* See Rise and Progress of Architecture 
in England, vol. LXXXIL, Part I, p.133. 


of matter, running counter to his 
** Origin and Establishment of Gothic 
Architecture,” and a tax upon the 
Reader's time and patience. With 
regard to his affixing certain propor- 
tions, by diameters, to our antient 
architecture (many specimens of which 
he has dragged out by name, no 
thanks from, me, from my work of 
Antient Architecture), they are non- 
eflective, and devoid of any solid use. 
My experience tells me, that in the 
architecture of each distinct period, 
Saxon, Norman, reigns of Henry LIL. 
Edward if. Henry VII. and VL. 
there are no positive proportions, by 
diameters, manifested, in any particu- 
lar decorative part of the buildings; 
but every supposed discrimivativa of 
the sort seems to have been guided by 
all- commanding chance, the caprice 
of architects, or that compelling 
power, necessity, to work within the 
space or dimensions given. How 
easy indeed it is, to divide columns, 
or cylinders, into diameters, by equat 
parts; for instance: Having a number 
of cylinders of various dimensions, 
take one, which proves to be in height 
6$ diameters (1 foot each); another 
of a less dimension, 10§ diameters 
(9 inches each); another of still less 
dimension, 13 diameters (6 inches eac's), 
set them at an accidental distance : 
—first distance; four diameters of 
first cylinder, a good proportion :— 
second distance; five diameters and 
half of secoud cylinder, a good pro- 
portion, and so on to a countless 
variety of the like experiments, each 
still affording a new and satisfactory, 
form to the beholders. In short, 1 
hold it impossible to fix a criterion in 
this respect; the judgment of man, 
regulated by the eye, appears to have 
guided the distribution of parts which 
have rendered our antient works the 
theme of admiration and envy, as no 
two, piles on this account will bear 
out a direct and precise conformity ia 
the decorative proportions. | speak 
from actual surveys, and actual de- 
lineatory demonstration. 

[ These “* Observations” will be con- 
cluded in our next; accompanied with 
a Plate of Examples from our Anti- 
quitics, *xplanatory of the propor. 
tions of dourways, windows, arched 
ailes, &c. &c.] 

Tbe higb-flown compliments lavish- 
ed on the repairers and restorers of 
Henry Vilth’s Chapel by Mr. Hawkins, 

1] 
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is evidently a side blow aimed at me, 
for the open and disinterested manner 
in which I have given a summary of 
the Architectural Proceedings on the 
Chapel, from their commencement to 
the completion of the Easiern aspects, 
vol. LX XXIII. Part I. p. 442. where- 
by I have made plaiu their inappro- 
priate additions, inaccurate imitations, 
and clumsy masonry. Hesays,** though 
cavils and captious objections have 
been raised against it by one who 
might reasonably have exulted in his 
skill, had it been his own production,” 
&c. Why did not.the man speak out? 
- “ One” J. Carter. 
———— 

Mr. Urnsan, Sussex, Aug. 28. 
TAVELEY, in his “ History of 
Churches,” and other Writers on 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, independ- 
ently of Cathedral and Conventual 
churches, divide Parish churches iuto 
Ecclesia capitalis, Ecclesia mediocris, 
and Ecclesia campestris. it would 
be a matter of great curiosity if some 
of your learned Correspondents (and 


many you have who are very com- 
petent to this) would point out the 


nature and peculiarities of each of 
these churches, their differences, and 
the rights, privileges, and duties, of 
their various Incumbents. Probably 
this threefold division had origiually 
some relation to the population of 
the districts in which the churches 
were situated. The Ecclesia capitalis 
may have belonged to the larger or 
country towns; the Ecclesia mediocris 
to boroughs or vills; and the Zccle- 
sia campestris to places remote, se- 
cluded, and whose inhabitants were 
few and scattered. 

The manner io which the Duty of 
Churches appurtenant to Religious 
Houses was performed, is well known. 
Primarily, they were served by a 
Monk in Orders, weekly, or according 
to the occasion, dispatched, by the 
Monastery of which he was a member, 
for the special purpose; and after- 
wards by Vicats, nominated by the 
Abbeys which had appropriated to 
themselves respectively the great 
tithes. But there is much obscurit 
with respect to the mode in which 
the services were antiently performed 
by the proper Parish Priests or lncum- 
bents. In the inferior Churches a 
single Priest was adequate to all pur- 
poses—he could celebrate the Mass, 
aad be could distribute the other 
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sacraments; but, in the Churches of 
a higher order, more than ove or two 
Ecclesiasticks were requisite for the 
duties to be therein discharged, and 
for the performance of the ceremo- 
nies, many of which were attended 
with circumstances of pomp and mag- 
nificence. The Patron nominated the 
Incumbent; but how were these as- 
sistants, who were probably ordained 
not with the Priestly but with some of 
the lesser orders, of which, in the 
Romish Church there were and still 
are six inferior, appointed and sup- 
ported? It is likely that in large 
parishes the Rector might name bis 
Deacon, or Sub-deacon, and other 
coadjutors, who might reside with him 
at the Parsonage, and be entitled to 
a proper and suitable maintenance 
at his hands, out of the tithes aud 
offerings. 

Many Churches, which were not 
Cathedral or Conventual, were ac- 
tually, or in a degree, Collegiate. In 
the Chancels of the older Churches 
frequently may be observed three or 
more niches of yarious sizes and alli- 
tudes, commensurale, we may sup- 
pose, with the various ranks and dig- 
nities of those Ecclesiasticks by whom 
they were intended to be occupied.— 
Your valuable Magazine, Mr. Urban, 
has been particularly appropriated to 
the investigation of our Ecciesiastical 
Antiquities; and, therefore, to no one 
so well as to yourself, cau inquiries va 
these subjects be addressed. Many 
important researches have been, and 
still are likely to be made, into the 
History of our Cathedrals and Con- 
vents; but, as it has appeared to me 
that our knowledge of the antient 
state of our Parish Churches is very 
incomplete, | very much wish to draw 
the attention of some of your Corre- 
spondents to them; and as my inqui- 
ries have lately beeu directed thither, 
if a discussion should arise, | should 
be glad to afford my humble assist- 
ance in the investigation of these sub- 
jects. 

I wish for information, likewise, as 
to the origin of Stipendiary Curacies. 
—In the Roman Catholic Church, 
Curates are vot known; occasionally, 
where the Incumbents are absent or 
infirm, coadjutors are appointed, who 
succeed in course to the vacan 
whenever it happens. The Freac 
word Curé means Rector or Iucum- 
beat, who frequently is assisted by a 

Vieaire. 
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Vicaire. The word Curate, as used 
in our Liturgy, may have beeo per- 
haps adopted from this word Curé; 
but more oiacsiny & from the word 
Cura—any person having the Care of 
Souls. Curé should be trauslated 
Rector, and not Curate, as is generally 
the case. E. 
a 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 11. 

HAVE been accustomed for several 

years to make one or two short ex- 
cursions during the course of the Sum- 
wer, to some of the must antient 
Towns in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, for the purpose of observing the 
remains of Aatient Architecture; and 
beg leave to send you a few remarks 
made during a late visit to Barking in 
Essex. This antient Town is about 
seven miles East of the Metropolis, 
and was once a considerable place, 
haviog a monastic foundation, the 
site of which is uear the cutrance from 
London. Of the religious and habita- 
ble walls nothing now remains but 
some of the foundations. Two Gates, 
formerly the entrances, alone subsist. 
The small one, which we first observe, 
is in a long range of stone wall,extend- 
ing from the corner where the road 
turos entering from Loudon, to the 
entrance of the Church-yard. It is 
merely an arch, of a flat proportion, 
and probably was never carried to a 
greater height, being a minor ap- 
proach to the Abbey. The weather 
cornice is supported on the left side 
by a King, aud on the right by aa 
Angel holding a shield. Some dis- 
tance be youd is the principal Gateway, 
a small building, elegantly propor- 
tioned, built about the time of Henry 
Vith or Vilth, consisting of two 
stories; the first haviug the arch of 
entrance, of a flat character, support- 
ed by piers, and over it an elegant 
double aiche; the second contains a 
handsome window of three compart- 
meits, terminated by a parapet and 
battlements. At the North-west angle 
is a lofty embattled octagonal stair- 
case turret. The room over the Gate- 
way, now in ruins, and totally neglect- 
ed, has a curious basse-relievo on the 
North side of the window in the East 
wall. It represents Our Saviour cru- 
cified, with the Virgin on the right, 
and St, John on the left. The inter- 
mediate spaces are filled with curiously 
varied intersected lozenge work, much 
mutilated: the figures are greatly de- 
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faced, but what remains is of good 
workmanship, and some of the erigi- 
nal blue colouring is still on the dra- 
pery. This, formerly, was the Chapel 
of the Holy Rood : and, though a very 
smal] reom, had a screen in the cen- 
tre, a fragment of which is now seen 
in the wall, This Gateway forms the 
entrance to the Church-yard. The 
Church, dedicated to St. Margaret, is 
a large structure, having four ailes, 
one on the South, and two on the North 
side of the principal aile, and-is divided 
into nave and chancel, with a hand- 
some proportioned Tower at the West 
end, of three stories, with 4 staircase 
turret at the North-west angle. Ex- | 
cepting the Tower, the whole edifice 
has undergone entire renovation; the 
arches, which are numerous, are ill- 
shaped, being neither round, nor point- 
ed, have uot a single mouldiag, aad 
rest on square piers. The Font, 
though not handsome, is nevertheless 
curious, being a perfect example of 
the rude style of Architecture that 
prevailed im the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James Ist: it stands at the West 
end of the South aile. The Church 
has formerly had numerous brasses— 
only a few of which sow remain: One 
in the chancel to the memory of John 
Tedcastell, gent. and Elizabeth his 
wife; they bad nine sons and seven 
daughters: shediedOct.27,.p. 1596,in 
her ..th year. The said Jobn deceased 
the day of Anno—— in the 
year of hisage. Another in the nave 
to Thomas Broke, his wife, and three 
children, bearing date 1493. One io 
the Western part of the nave to the 
memory of Christopher Mereil, Citi- 
zen aud Goldsmith of-Loudos, who 
died Jan. 6th, 1593; it likewise per- 
petuates the memory of his sister, 
who died Sept. 13, 1579. Among the 
monuments may be uoticed, a very 
fine one vo the South wall, to the 
memory of Sir Charies Montagu, bro- 
ther of the first Earl of Manchester ; 
he died in the year 1625, aged 61, and 
is represented silting in a tent, reclin- 
ing upon a desk, on which is placed 
his helmet and gauntlets: the entrance 
to the tent is guarded by a centine! on 
each side; and near it stands a page 
with his horse, The attitudes of all 
the figures are extremely graceful, 
and the sculpture very goud. Ag 
alabaster altar-tomb at the East end 
of the North aile, to the memory of 
William Whyche, who died —_ 8, 
1553. 
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1553. A large handsome monument 
on the North wall in memory ef Cap- 
tain John Bennett, who died in the 
ear 1706, aged 70 yearsand 8 months; 
it has a finely executed bust, sur- 
rounded with emblematic carvings, 
head and stern of a ship, &c. Ina 
guideron shield in the pediment are 
the arms, three lions demy. Another 
on the North side of the chancel to 
Francis Fuller, who died March 10, 
1636, aged 76.—The only vestige of 
antient work left inside the Church 
isa very beautiful Holy Water Recess, 
at the West end of the principal aile 
near the Tower; the lower part has 
been entirely cut away, and the orna- 
nents of the upper wuch disfigured 
by whitewash. The exterior of the 
Church is nearly as much bereft of 
antient work as the inside, every win- 
duw (excepting the West) being alter- 
ed, and the arches of those that re- 
mained blocked up. In the North 
wall over a doorway are several very 
antient ornaments worked into the 
masonry. The West door, and a 
similar one under the North porch, 
square-headed, remain perfect. 

The Town of Barking has still seve- 
ral picturesque old houses remaining 
in it. The Market-house, of this kind, 1s 
very spacious, with rooms over it, and 
was built about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, A large convenient Work- 
house was erected ia the year 1787, 
in which are appropriate rooms for 
the education of poor Children. 

Yours, &c. J. C. B. 

—_—_—_——— 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 3. 
IDDLEHAM Castle, Yorkshire, 
stands in the Wapentake of 
Hang-West, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and was the head of the 
honour of Middleham. It was built 
about the year 1190, by Robert, sur- 
named Fitz Ranulph, grandson of 
Ribald*, younger brother to Alan 
Earl of Brittany, to whom all Wens- 
leydale was given by Conan Earl of 
Brittany and Richmond. [t remained 
in his posterity till the time of Heary 
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the IlId; when Ralph, or Ranulph t, 
the second of that name, dying with- 
out issue male, this Honour and Castle 
came to the Lord Robert de Nevil, in 
right of Maryt his wife, eldest of 
three daughters, left by the above 
named Ranulph. 

This Robert de Nevil, being detect- 
ed in a criminal conversation with a 
Lady in Craven, was, by her enraged 
husband, emasculated, of which he 
soon after died; in his descendants it 
continued till the reigu of Henry the 
Vith, when the male-iine failing in 
Ralph de Nevil, Eacl of Westmor- 
land, it devolved to his uncle Sir Jobn 
Nevil: the Castle was at that time 
in the hands of Henry the Sixth; but 
Sir John having always sided with the 
House of Lancaster, was appointed 
Constable thereof for life. 

In this Castle Edward the Fourth 
was confined, after being sourprized 
and taken prisover in his Cewp at 
Wolvey, by Richard Nevil, Ear! of 
Warwick, surnamed the King-maker, 
who put him under the care of his 
brother, the Archbishop’ of York ; 
but that Prelate suffering Edward to 
take the exercise of hunting in the 
Park, he made his escape ; raised suf- 
ficient forces to reinstate bis affairs, 
and shortly after vanquished and slew 
the Earl of Warwick at Barnet ncar 
London, The Estates of this Earl 
being forfeited, and likewise those of 
his brother John Marquis of Monia- 
gue, proprietor of this Honour and 
Castle, they were, by an Act of Par- 
liament, 11th of Edward 1Vth, settled 
upon Richard Duke of York, and his 
heirs legally begotten, so long as any 
of the heirs male of the Marquis of 
Montague should remain. 

Edward, the only son of Richard 
Ilid, was born in this Castie: his pre- 
mature death is, according to the su- 
perstition of some later writers, con- 
sidered as a judgment on Richard, for 
the imputed murder of Edward Vth 
aud his brother. 

From that time to the preseat, this 
Casile is scarcely, if at all, meationed 


* Post mortem Roberti filii Radulfi, Helewisia uxor ejus, filia & heres Ranulft 
de Glanville, Baronis & Justiciari: Capitalis Angliw temporibus Henrici H. & 
Richardi I. assensu Walranni filii & bwredis sui tune viventis, fundavit Monaste- 


rium Canonicorum ordinis Premgnstratensis apud Swayneby, 


& obiit u° die 


Martii, anno gratie mcxcv. & a Swaneby pestea translata fucrunt ejus ossa & 


sepulta in Domo Capitulari de Coverbam. 


+ Obiit anno gratie mccul. & apud Coverham sepelitur. 
t “Mary, one of the Lady Nevilles, was buried at Coverham, and her husband 


too, as lremember,”” LE.anv, p. 90. 
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in History. Leland, in his Itinerary, 
meations its state in his time: “ Mid- 
dicham Castel (says he) joyneth hard 
to the town side, sad is the fairest 
Castel of Richmont»uire next Bolton, 
aud the Castel has a parke by it, 
caullid Souskne, and another caullid 
West Park, and Gaunlesse be well 
woddid:” and agaiu, “ Middleham is 
a praty market town, and siandith on 
a rukky hiile, on the top whereof is 
the Castel meately well diked. All 
the upper* part of the Castel was of 
the very new setting of the Lord Ne- 
ville, caullid Darabi, the inner part 
was of an auncient building of the 
Fitz Randolph.” 

It was inhabited so late as. the 
year 1609, by Sir Henry Lindley, knt. 
an appraisement of whose goods, he 
being then lately deceased, was taken 
in that year ; the inventory was in the 
hands of the Dean of Middleham, 1773. 

The leaden pipes, for the convey- 
ance of water, were taken up within 


the memory of the Mother of a per- 
son now hving. 

In 1663, it appears as if the Castle 
was the property of Lord Loftus, who 


probably held it by a lease from the 
Crown, where the property seems to be. 
The entrance into this Castle was by 
a very strong arched Gateway on the 
North side. The remnants of a moat 
now appear on the South and East 
sides, but the ditch is daily filling up 
with weeds and rubbish.—The Castle 
is a right-angied parallelogram, 210 
by 175 feet, with a tower at each angle, 
and a round one at the South-west. 
The Deanery of Middleham is a 
Collegiate Deanery by Royal Charter 
under the Great Seal, with Statutes 
under the same authority ; also with 
peculiar and exempt Jurisdiction by 
the King, the then Pope, (by a now 
existing Bull or Licence), and by Ces- 
sion of Jurisdiction from the Archbp. 
of York, the Bishop of Chester, and 
the Archdeacon of Richmond. B 
Charter it has six Chaplains. It is 
also entitled to a Chancellor, Regis- 
trar, and Surrogate: the two last it 
has always had. But, as the intended 
endowment in land was frustrated by 
the death of Richard 'the Third, it has 
no other than the Parochial Revenue. 
The presentation from the Crown is di- 
rected to the Chaplains for the instal- 
ment of the Dean t. Y. Z. 
* Qu. utter or outer, 
t Of the late very learned and worthy 
Dean, see this Month’s Obituary. Epit. 
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Mr. Urnnan, Beaconsfield, Oct. 4. 
Se friends of the late Mr. Burke 
would indeed have felt much 
obliged to your Correspondent Mr. 
Hartord, for an accurate Sketch of his 
late residence; but, I may venture to 
say, that the one he has sent you bears 
little, if any, resemblance to it. 

Butler's Court, or (as it was origi- 
nally called) Gregories, the house 
which Mr. Burke inhabited near Bea- 
consfield, consisted of a center and 
two wings, connected on each side by 
a colonnade, and was built upon a plan 
very similar to the Queen’s Palace, 
Buckingham House, and to Cliefden 
House in Buckinghamshire, the resi- 
dence of the Countess of ‘ Orkney, 
which was also destroyed by fire about 
nineteen years ago.—Butler’s Court 
was not the residence of Mr. Dupré 
at the time of its destruction, though 
it was his preperty; nor did the loss 
sustained amount to a fourth part of 
the sum mentioned.—Is any good View 
or Print of Butler’s Court to be met 
with? Crericus. 

oe 

Mr. Unsan, Oct. 6. 
| WAS much pleased with the View 

of the Seat of that celebrated 
Statesman Edmund Burke; and beg 
you to insert the following account 
of it, from Messrs. Lysons’s valuable 
Work: 

** Grecories, in this parish [Beacons- 
field) which belonged to the Wallers, 
has of late years acquired much celebri- 
ty, as the seat of Edmund Burke; who, 
for critical taste, and brilliancy of lan- 
guage, will ever be ranked in the first 
class of English writers ; whose manners 
were so engaging, whose conversation 
and talents were so fascinating, that his 
company was eagerly sought after by all 
who could make pretensious to kindred 
genius; and Gregories was the frequent 
resort of the most eminent literary and 
political characters of the age. Mr. 
Burke died at Gregories in 1797, and 
was buried in Beaconsfield Church, 
where a marble tabiet has been put up 
with this short Inscription to his memory: 

** «Near this place lies interred all 
that was mortal of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, who died on the 9th of 
July, 1797, aged 68 years.’ 

“ The Inscription records also his only 
son, Richard Burke, who represented 
the Borough of Malton in Parliament ; 
and his brother, Richard Burke, Recorder 
of Bristol: they both died in the year 
1794*.”’ B. N. 


* Lysons’s Buckinghamshire, p. — 
r 
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Mr. Unban, Sept. 19. 
“HE late fire in the warehouses 
built among the ruins of the an- 
tient Palace of the Bishops of Winches- 
ter, Southwark (see p. 285.) has laid 
open to view the Episcopal walls; 
and they present very considerable re- 
mains. The line runs East and West; 
principal front North, bearing towards 
the Thames; South ditto took one side 
of a large Court-yard. ‘Fhe extreme 
length seems to have been portioned 
into two grand state apartments, di- 
vided by a cross wall; in which, at 
the floor line, are three conjoined 
entrances communicating to each ar- 
rangement ; and in the gable of said 
wail a most curious and highly-work- 
ed circular window, composed of an 
associating number of small triangles*. 
It is ratherdifficult to point out towhich 
allotment it gave the required light: 
if a conjecture may beallowed, it light- 
ed the portion Westward, which has 
every assurance of having been the 
Great Hall; a magnificent construc- 
tion by its capacious dimensions, and 
noble proportions. Lofty windows 
remain in the South wall to both por- 
tions of the line (the North wall or 
front being now nearly desiroyed). 
Upon the whole, the scene is remark- 
ably picturesque and interesting; and 
it is some consolation to mention, 
that the ready hands of the Sons of 
Art (set down at not less than one 
hundred) have already preserved in 
their way these short-lived ruins, be- 
fore the busy and mechanic hordes 
level them to the ground, to raise on 
their site new repositories for mer- 
cantile uses, and re | engine 
works. Itis proposed, with all possible 
speed, to give a general Plan and 
View of the Ruins in this Miscellany. 
The cry is once more up about re- 
storing the North front of Westmin- 
ster Hall, built by Richard I1.; and 
if we may judge from the now resto- 
rations doing to a small Tudor build- 
ing (part of the Palace) opposite St. 
Margaret's Church, we Antiquaries 
shall have more cause to tremble than 
rejoice in the attempt, come when it 
may, on Richard’s walls; as they have 
added to the windows modern rus- 
tics, and to one of them iv particular 
a centrical tablett ! Cannot our pre- 





* Engraved in “ Antient Architecture 
of England.”’ 

+ Since cut out, though the marks 
are visible. 


tenders to the love of antiquities rest 
satisfied with having before their eyes 
such a precious and sumptuous speci- 
men as the Hall in all its original 
seeming (though cruelly mutilated 
and disfigured) without sighing for a 
professional change of the whole as- 
pect > What real satisfaction does the 
rebui't parts of Henry’s neighbouring 
Pile excite, otherwise than the idle 
and puerile impulse of the many who 
cry, “* Bless us, how clean and new the 
Chapel looks!” while deep and last- 
ing sensations enter the minds of men 
of science and contemplation, in gazing 
on the classic remains, fated as they 
are to modern transformation, yet 
beaming before them, unadulterated 
and unchanged. J. Carrer. 
Ee 


Mr. Urnspan, Chelsea, Sept. i3. 

wits pleasure | observe, that 

the portion of “ The Beauties of 
England and Wales” comprehending 
Middlesex, is about to engage the pen 
of Mr. J. N. Brewer; who, by his 
judicious and accurate account of 
Oxfordshire, recently published, has 
shewn himself fully competent to the 
task of describing our Metropolitan 
County.—The difficulties of his ardu- 
ous undertaking will be considerably 
lessened by the works of former Au- 
thors on this subject; among the 
foremost of whom, must be mention- 
ed Mr. Lysons, to whom all future 
Writers on the Antiquities of Middle- 
sex must bow with gratitude and 
respect. 

From the parishes in this County, 
which have been already-separately 
published, Mr. Brewer will be enabled 
to glean much useful information, in 
furtherance of his plan; and his Bro- 
ther Topographers will, no doubt, be 
ready to afford him all the assistance 
in their power. 

**Haec veniam damusque, accipimusque 
vicissim.”’ 

Notwithstanding that Middlesex, 
in comprising the Capital of the 
Empire, together with its numerous 
Towns, Palaces, Seats, and illus- 
trious. Natives and Residents, pre- 
eminently claims a regular Historian ; 
yet the difficulties of the undertaking, 
arising from the constant influx of 
property, and the consequent littie 
interest taken by the wealthy and 
opulent, will in all probability long 
prevent its completion. 

“Yours, &c. T. Faucwyer. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 1. 
ROM a wish to preserve to pos- 
terity the form of our antient 
domestic Architecture, I present to 
your useful and entertaining Magazine 
a view of some old Houses in St. John's 
Street, London. It is generally re- 
ried (on what authority 1 cannot 
ane that Cardinal Wolsey once re- 
sided here. . Some description of the 
above has been given in your Maga- 
zine for ast, p- 341, by your 
Cor g. F. who, I have every 
‘to believe, = descendant of 
Forster, nt. who resided 
ong House united with the Beptin' 
one ited wi "s 
Head, which from every .circum- 
stance I conclude was the. front, in 
St. John’s lane, as it, bears every mark 
of superiority to those in St. John’s 
street; although in the first floor of 
the centre House there is a most curi- 
ous and once elegant Chismney-piece. 
The old premisses have lately on 
fire, which has se.tiermagen them, al- 
ready nearly destroyed by time, as to 
render it probable they will soon. be 


Arms are borne 
e of Forrester, from which 
‘Forster is derived. 
could favour us with any 
farther illi ion, it would = 
Yours, q 


Mr. Unban Stourhead, Sept. 20. 
AVING been led to the town of 
Huogerford, during my anti- 
quarian researches in N orth Wiltshire, 
I was i d to visit the new Church 


now rE tehial Bem he ver 


to have been there, with thé 
motto ad by the celebrated and 
hitherto unknown Junius. My curi- 
osity on. this. occasion was the more 
excited, from the circumstance which 
had been menatidned to me,-upon the 
authority e the Clergy ~ ae wey 
residing at Hungerford, who had iu- 
formed a friend of mine, “that, duri 
the illness of Mr. Greatrakes, he h 
been visited by Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Sawbridge.” The tomb-stove, having 
the following inscription, is placed on 
the right hand side adjoining the en- 
trance to the Church from the town 
of Hungerford: 

** Here are deposited the remains of 
Wiriiam Greatrakes, Esq. a Native of 

Gent. Mae. October, 1814. 


3 


Ireland, who, on his way from Bristol to 
London, died in this town, in the fifty 
second year of his age, on the second 
day of August, 1781. 

‘* Stat nominis umbra.” 

This Church is now rebuilding, and 
the monuments of the Hungerfords 
are displaced; but I trust not destroy- 
ed.—On a wall near the Church.door 
are six Tablets, recording the follow- 
ing singular instances of longevity. 


Daughters of Samuel Whitelocke, esq. 
Elizabeth ..,..... died aged 71-years. 
Necettic ....6.seeceseceese 72 
Mary.....scescccesessesees Ql 
Henrietta.... ee eeeeee teeeee 83 
Judith TI 

Mrs. Malso Whitelocke 


Total 498 years. 


I am happy in thus being able to 
answer the question respecting Mr. 
Greatrakes, alluded to at page 7, of 
your Magazine for July, 1814. 

Yours, &c. Ricu. Corr Hoang. 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 21 
N inquiry having been made in 
S your Magaziue for July last, as to 
the truth of a Mr. Greatrakes being 
buried in the Charch-yard of Hunger- 
ford, Berks, 1 can satisfactorily state 
that such is the fact; and that the 
Epitaph inscribed on the head-stone 
of his grave is very accurately given 
by you in a note to an int i 
communication, under the signature 
of “ Oue of the Pack,” disclosing some 
particulars of Mr. Greatrakes, and 
suggesting also his claim to the Au- 
thorship of the Letters of Junius, in 
addition te the sumber of | 
tors for whom the honour 
them has been contended. 
ter your Readers will find on referring 
to vol. LXXXIV. Part ii. p. 547. 
The death of Mr. Great having 
occurred aac ne tthe 
BearInnat ° | 
Bristol to London, few 
are now re 
tants of*that tows 
It is certainly, h 
incidence, that the motto 
umbra affixed to the Letters of Junius 
should also appear at the close of the 
epitapb to the memory of Mr. Great- 
rakes; and that, as stated by your 
Correspondent “One of the Pack,” he 
should 
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should have been not only a particu- 
lar friend of the late Lord Shelburne 
(to whom has been also assigned the 
honour of the Authorship of the Let- 
ters in question, and who, if not their 
Author himself, has been strongly 
supposed to know who did write 
them) but also an inmate in his house 
at the time of their publication. 
These, Mr. Urban, appear to me such 
singular coincidences asto merit much 
fuller investigation.—I have not the 
edition of Junius’s Letters to refer to, 
which was published by Woodfall in 
the year 1772, the Preface to which 
was written, and the whole work re- 
vised, by Junius himself, who also 
selected the motto Stat nominis um- 
bra affixed to that edition. But to 
what does its meaning allude? The 
studious mysteriousness of their Au- 
thorship? or is there any thing possi- 
bly enagrammatic, either in the appel- 
lation of Junius, or in the words of 
the motto? 

The motto, Stat nominis umbra, as 
closing the inscription on the tomb- 
stene of Mr. Greatrakes, may, how- 
ever,.after all that has been said, have 
been accidentally selected by his exe- 
eutor, and sare bnew from the Title- 
page of the Letters of Junius to his 
departed Friend’s tomb-stone, as ap- 
plicable to the occasion, and as con- 
veying a kind of memento mori; and 
if Mr. Greatrakes was the last of his 
family of that name, (which we may 
not improbably presume to be the 
case, as it does not appear that he 
was attended in his illness, or that his 
affairs were administered after his de- 
cease, by any one of his nawe; but 
that, on the contrary, a Capt. Stop- 
ford was his executor) the choice of 
this motio was then most peculiarly 
appropriate, as referring to the ex- 
tinction of the family name, and the 
evanescence of ail sublunary things. 

In addition to the singular coinci- 
dences above-mentioned, the auto- 
graph of Mr. Greatrakes, as given in 
your Volume of last year, appears to 
me to bear a stronger resemblance to 
that of Junius, thav any ether you 
have submitted to the public eye for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Under all these circumstances, I 
think, Mr. Urban, it would be desira- 
ble, if possible, to gain a more full 
juformation of Mr. Greatrakes than 
is given by your Correspondent in the 
last year’s Volume. We can however 


Mr. Greatrakes probably wrote Junius’s Letters. 
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hold, I should fear, slender expecta- 
tion, whatever may be our hope, that 
the Writer of the celebrated Letters 
of Junius will ever be discovered, after 
his explicit and firm declaration, “ If 
I am a vain man, my gratification 
lies within a narrow circle. J am the 
sole depositary of my own secret; 
and it shall perish with me.” Here 
he evidently means to intimate to the 
future generation, that all inquiries 
after him shall be in vain; and after 
announcing, that his self-gratification 
was greater in burymg the secret in 
his own bosom, than im claiming and 
receiving whatsoever merit might be 
due to his Letters,—from whatever 
peculiar and inexplicable cause such 
a feeling should have arisen, we can 
hardly expect that he should have so 
far committed himself, as to have 
left behind him documents, or other 
proofs, which would demonstrate the 
Author, and convict him perhaps of 
falsehood in the minds of a great por- 
tion of mankind. Junius was certainly 
too tenacious of his own honour not 
to have used his best endeavours that 
yo ~~ not be the case; never- 
theless, the controversy respectin 
the Authorship of bis Letters is a 
tainly an interesting one, and has 
elicited much pleasing public and pri- 
vate anecdote, although it is probable, 
that the publick will never, however 
repeatedly the question may at diffe- 
rent intervals be agitated, universally 
agree in ascribing their Authorship 
to any particular individual. 

It appears from the Letter address- 
ed to you in your last Volume on this 
subject, that Mr. Greatrakes was born 

_ in the Barony of Imokilly in the county 
of Cork in Ireland, about the year 
1725; and that, during his illness, he 
sent for his executor, a Captain Stop- 
ford, who had been in the 63d regi- 
ment of foot, and deposited many 
= in his hands. If this gentleman 

e now — (and from his name he 
may probably be of the Courtown 
family), and, without violating any 
bond of secrecy, able to set at rest this 
question, which has so much engaged 
the public attention, so far as respects 
Mr. Greatrakes; he will, | am sare, 
much oblige the publick , as well as my- 
self, by any communication through 
the medium of your useful Repository; 
and, should not this Letter meet his 
eye, perhaps some native of Ireland, 
who Lae Mr. Greatrakes, will oblig- 
ms'y 
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ingly give us farther particulars con- 
cerning him, acquainting us at the 
same time, whether the family are still 
living in the County of Cork, or else- 
where, or whether (which, I think, is 
more probable) they are extinct; as 
also whether Valentine Greatrakes, 
who was also of the same Country, was 
likewise of that family. This person 
was greatly famed for performin 
cures, by stroking persons dise: 
with the palms of his hands; the 
credit of which, whether real or 
imaginary, was supported by the great 
Mr. Boyle, and many honourable tes- 
timonies. 
Yours, &c. Epwarp Duke. 
—_—a 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 6. 
wits your accustomed fairness 
’ you gave place to some few 
observations I lately made on the 
claim of the Rev. P. Rosenhagen to 
the classic honour of being “ the true 
Junius.” 1 wish, merely as a P. S. to 
my former Communication, to be 
allowed to observe, that, in asserting 
himself to be “ the sole depositary 
of his own secret,” Junius di nd I 


speak upon a pretty general admis- 


sion of all parties—probably swerve 
a little from the direct line of positive 
facts: for, although the Marquis of 
Lansdown was certainly not the Au- 
thor himself, he certainly knew who 
was: and it is a strong circumstance 
that he has been known to declare— 
Junius was a Clergyman. A. W. A. 
———-— 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 7. 

HE peculiarities of a great and 

good man, of whatever kind, 
mental or bodily, deserve to be re- 
corded, because they always convey 
instruction or entertainment. It is 
observable, that men of Genius do 
very rarely stoop to think or act by 
ordwmary rules; they have a measure 
of their own; a language—a style— 
an emphasis. Indeed, we perceive 
not sadeapactl y a mode of gesticula- 
tion peculiar to themselves; a look 
—an air—a something to distinguish 
the character of Intellect from the 
insipid unmeaning simplicity of the 
“ profanum vulgus.” This, in spite 
of the mauvaise plaisanterie about 
the face of poor Gibbon, is a truism 
applicable in most cases; and io none, 
perhaps, was it ever more so than in 
that of my old friend Dr. Glya of 
Cambridge. I call him my Friend, 
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because he kindly noticed me when 
the friendship of maturer age is of 
the highest value to a young man; 
when, just emancipa from the 
slavery of birch at Harrow, I was 
plunging into the unrestrained liberty 
of a College life-~Amongst other 
singularities in opinion, Dr. Glyn 
would maintain, that Gout was not 
an Hereditary disease ; and he once 
took occasion to mark this with pe- 
culiar emphasis, when I consulted him 
in my first attack, then in my nine- 
teenth year. He observed, “My young 
Friend, you call this Gout; poo! 
poo! you have not yet earned the 
costly privilege : you must drink 
your double Hogshead first.” “ But 
my Father, Sir, — it is in my blood 
by right of inheritance.” His reply 
was strong: “ ro talk nonsense ; 
ew may as well tell me you have a 
roken leg in your veins by inheri- 
tance.”—I only mention this to shew 
that one great man thought the Gout 
hardly dealt by. Experience tells me 
that my Father died by it; that, al- 
though I have never allowed in any 
excess, but have used a reasonable tem- 
perance in all things, at forty I am a 
martyr to its; and that, probably, I 
shall die crippled by it.—So much for 

this costly privilege. W. A.A. 

rt 

Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 8. 
{t OBSERVE, in pp. 42, & 99, several 
particulars respecting the contest 
ed origin of the popular anthem of 
“* God Save the King,’ which was so 
confidently asserted by George Saville 
Carey to have been composed by his 
father Henry Carey, and which state- 

ment appears to have been for a lon 
time acceded to, without much exami- 
nation into its truth. It appears, 
however, clear to me, from the facts 
stated in your Magazine, that Carey’s 
claims to the honour of its composition 
are entirely without foundation; and 
that his utmost merit consists in hav- 
ing re-introduced it to publie notice. 
Dr. Arne’s opinion (as stated by Mr. 
D'Israeli in your Number for August, 
on the — of Dr. Burney) that 
it was originally written and com- 
posed for the Catholic Chapel of James 
the Second, seems to receive some 
confirmation from the following ex- 
tract from a letter addressed to Gar- 
rick by that dramatic enthusiast Ben- 
jamia Victor in October 1745, when 
Edinburgh was occupied by the Army 
ws 
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should have been not only a particu- 
lar friend of the late Lord Shelburne 
(to whom has been also assigned the 
honoar of the Authorship of the Let- 
ters in question, and who, if not their 
Author himself, has been strongly 
supposed to know who did write 
them) but also an inmate io his house 
at the time of their publication. 
These, Mr. Urban, appear to me such 
singular coincidences asto merit much 
fuller iuvestigation.—I have not the 
edition of Junius’s Letters to refer to, 
which was published by Woodfall in 
the year 1772, the Preface to which 
was written, and the whole work re- 
vised, by Junius himself, who also 
selected the motto Stat nominis um- 
bra affixed to that edition. But to 
what does its meaning allude? The 
studious mysteriousness of their Au- 
thorship? or is there any thing possi- 
bly enagrammatic, either in the appel- 
lation of Junius, or in the words of 
the motto? 

The motto, Stat nominis umbra, as 
closing the inscription on the tomb- 
stene of Mr. Greatrakes, may, how- 
ever,.after all that has been said, have 
been accidentally selected by his exe- 
eutor, and transferred from the Title- 
page of the Letters of Junius to his 
departed Friead’s tomb-stone, as ap- 
plicable to the occasion, and as con- 
veying a kind of memento mori; and 
if Mr. Greatrakes was the last of his 
family of that name, (which we may 
not improbably presume to be the 
case, as it does not appear that he 
was attended in his illness, or that his 
affairs were administered after his de- 
cease, by any one of his nawe; but 
that, on the contrary, a Capt. Stop- 
ford was his executor) the choice of 
this motio was then most peculiarly 
appropriate, as referring to the ex- 
tinction of the family name, and the 
evanescence of ail sublunary things. 

In addition to the sivgular coinci- 
dences above-meoti >» the auto- 
graph of Mr. Greatrakes, as given in 
your Volume of last year, appears to 
me to bear a stronger resemblance to 
that of Junius, thav any other you 
have submitted to the public eye for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Under all these circumstances, I 
think, Mr. Urban, it would be desira- 
ble, if possible, to gain a more full 
juformation of Mr. Greatrakes than 
is given by your Correspondent in the 
last year’s Volume. We can however 
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hold, I should fear, slender expecta- 
tion, whatever may be our hope, that 
the Writer of the celebrated Letters 
of Junius will ever be discovered, after 
his explicit and firm declaration, “ If 
I am a vain man, my gratification 
lies within a narrow circle. J am the 
sole depositary of my own secret; 
and it shall perish with me.” Here 
he evidently meavs to intimate to the 
future generation, that all inquiries 
after him shall be in vain; and after 
announcing, that his self-gratification 
was greater in burymg the secret in 
his own bosom, than im claiming and 
receiving whatsoever merit might be 
due to his Letters,—from whatever 
peculiar and inexplicable cause such 
a feeling should have arisen, we can 
hardly expect that he should have so 
far committed himself, as to haye 
left behind him documents, or other 
proofs, which would demonstrate the 
Author, and convict him perhaps of 
falsehood in the minds of a great por- 
tion of mankind. Junius was certainly 
too tenacious of his own honour not 
to have used his best endeavours that 
pn —_ not be the case; never- 
theless, the controversy respectin 
the Authorship of bis Letters is ad 
tainly an interesting one, and has 
elicited much pleasing public and pri- 
vate anecdote, although it is probable, 
that the publick will never, however 
repeatedly the question may at diffe- 
rent intervals be agitated, universally 
agree in ascribiog their Authorship 
to any particular individual. 

It appears from the Letter address- 
ed to you in your last Volume on this 
subject, that Mr. Greatrakes was bora 

_ inthe Barony of imokilly in the county 
of Cork in Ireland, about the year 
1725; and that, during his illness, he 
sent for his executor, a Captain Stop- 
ford, who had been in the 63d regi- 
ment of foot, and deposited many 
se in his hands. If this gentleman 

e now living, (and from his name he 
may probably be of the Courtown 
family), and, without violating any 
bond of secrecy, able to set at rest this 
question, which has so much engaged 
the public attention, so far as respects 
Mr. Greatrakes; he will, | am sare, 
much oblige the publick, as well as my- 
self, by auy communication through 
the medium of your useful Repository; 
and, should not this Letter meet his 
eye, 


who knew Mr. Greatrakes, will oblig- 
ome 


rhaps some native of Ireland, 
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ingly give us farther particulars con- 
cerning him, acquai us at the 
same time, whether the family are still 
living in the County of Cork, or else- 
where, or whether (which, I think, is 
more probable) they are extinct; as 
also whether Valentine Greatrakes, 
who was also of the same Country, was 
likewise of that aay This person 
was greatly famed for perf a 
cures, by stroking persons di 
with the palms of his hands; the 
credit of which, whether - or 
imaginary, was supported b great 
Mr. Boyle, and many henceediie tes- 
timonies. 
Yours, &c. Epvwarp Duxg. 
—a 
Mr. Unsan, 


Sept. 6. 
wits your accustomed fairness 


you gave place to some few 
observations I lately made on the 
claim of the Rev. P. Rosenhagen to 
the classic honour of being “‘ the true 
Junius.” 1 wish, merely as a P. S. to 


-my former Communication, to be 


allowed to observe, that, in asserting 
himself to be “ the sole depositary 
of his own secret,” Junius di — I 
speak u a pretty general admis- 
sion of sll. parti robably swerve 
a little from the direct line of positive 
facts: for, although the Marquis of 
Lansdown was certainly not Au- 
thor himself, he certainly knew who 
was: and it is a strong circumstance 
that he has been known to declare— 


Junius was a Clergyman. A. W. A. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 7. 


HE liarities of a great 

pe sessed of ansker kind, 
mental or bodily, deserve to be re- 
corded, because they always convey 
instruction or entertainment. It is 
observable, that men of Genius do 
very rarely stoop to think or act by 
ordinary rules; they have a measure 
of their own; a language—a style— 
an emphasis. Indeed, we perceive 
not unfrequently a mode of gesticula- 
tion peculiar to themselves; a look 
—an air—a something to distinguish 
the character of Intellect from the 
insipid unmeaning simplicity of the 
“ profanum vuigus.” This, in spite 
of the mauvaise plaisanterie about 
the face of poor Gibbon, is a truism 
applicable ia most cases; and in none, 
perhaps, was it ever more so than in 
that of my old friend Dr. Glyo of 
Cambridge. I call him my Friend, 
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hecause he kindly noticed me when 
the friendship of maturer age is of 
the bighest value to a young man; 
when, just i from thé 
slavery of birch at Harrow, I was 
ing into the unrestrained liberty 

of a College life-—Am other 
singularities in opinion, Dr. Glya 
would maintain, t Gout was not 
an Hereditary disease ; and he once 
took occasion to mark this with pe- 
culiar emphasis, when I consulted him 
in my first attack, then in my nine- 
teenth year. He observed, “My young 
Friend, you call this Gout; poo! 
poo! you have not yet earned the 
costly privilege: you must drink 
your double Hogshead first.” “ But 
my Father, Sir, —~ it is in my blood 
by right of inheritance.” His reply 
was strong: “ You nonsense ¢ 
ee may as well tell me you have @ 
roken leg in your veins by inheri- 
tance.”—I only mention this to shew 
that one great man thought the Gout 
hardly dealt by. Experience tells me 
that my Father died by it;‘that, al- 
though I have never allowed in any 
excess, but have used a reasonable tem- 
perance in all things, at forty I am a 
martyr to its that, probably, I 
shall die crippled by it.—So much for 


this costly privilege. W. A.A. 
—_ 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 8. 


| OBSERVE, in pp. 42, & 99, several 
particulars respecting the contest- 
ed origin of the popular anthem of 
“* God Save the King,” which was so 
confidently asserted by George Saville 
Carey to have been co by his 
father Henry Carey, and which state- 
ment appears to have been for a lon 
time acceded to, without much examm- 
nation into its truth. It appears, 
however, clear to me, from the facts 
stated in your Magazine, that Carey's 
claims to the honour of its composition 
are entirely without foundation; and 
that his utmost merit consists im hav- 
ing re-introduced it to publie notice. 
Dr. Arne’s opinion (as stated by Mr. 
D'Israeli in your Number for August, 
on the authority of Dr. yer that 
it was originally written com- 
posed for the Catholic Chapel of James 
the Second, seems to receive some 
confirmation from the following ex- 
tract from a letter addressed to Gar- 
rick by that dramatic enthusiast Ben- 
jamin Victor in October 1745, when 
Edinburgh was occupied by the Army 
wd 
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of the Pretender: at any rate, it proves 
it to have been at that time the gene- 
rally received belief of its origin : 
“The Stage, at both Houses, is the most 
pious, as well as most Joyal place in the 
three Kingdoms. Twenty men appear 
at the endofevery play; and onestepping 
forward from the rest, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, begins singing, to an 
eld Anthem tune, the following words: 
* O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the Enemies 
Of George our King. 
Send him victorious, 
‘Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.’ 
Which are the very words and music of 
an old Anthem that was sung at St. 
James’s Chapel for King James the Se- 
cond, when the Prince of Orange was 
landed, to deliver us from Popery and 
Slavery; which God Almighty, in his 
goodness, was pleased NoT to grant.” 
Victor's Letters, vol. I. p. 118. 
Yours, &c. DanG_eg, Jun. 
er 


Mr. Urnean, Greenwich, Aug. 22. 
ITH.a wish to — further 
inquiry into the origin of the 
melody of Gop save rue Kine, | 
beg leave to send you an extract on 
the subject, which I think claims at- 
tention, from one of the produc- 
tions of a well-informed and accurate 
writer, Mr. John Pinkerton : 

“The English” [Mr. P. is treating of 
Music] “have always borrowed from 
Scotland; insomuch, that the supposed 
National air of God save the King is a 
mere transcript of a Scotish Authem, 

reserved in a Collection printed at 
Aberdeen 1682: nor is it generally known 
that the Ecclesiastic Musick of Scotland 
sometimes rivals the Secular.” 

Recollections of Paris, vol. 11. pp. 4, 5. 

London, 2 vols. @vo. 1806. 


Yours, &. Botton Corney. 
Ea 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 2. 


» 2 intelligent Correspondent, 
the Author of fhe “ Calamities 
of Authors,” will find*some authentic 
and interesting particulars respecting 
the origin of the favourite Air of God 
Save the King, in the * Proceedings 
of thé London Highland Society.” 


[Oct, 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 15 


Date obolum. 
| the Church-yard at Watton, ia 
the County of Norfolk, is a monu- 
mental Inscription to the memory of 
Four Brothers, who died in the service 
of their King and Country. One of 
them died in Dublin; and the three 
others were killed in action in Spain. 
The name of these young soldiers, 
who were cut off in the very early 

dawn of life, was Kiddell. 

Not claiming more than the com- 
mon feelings of a man, I conceive 
that every Reader would feel a melan- 
choly ve upon his mind, and 
a sympathetic concern for the surviv- 
ing part of the family, who had sus- 
tained so heavy a loss. But I would 
willingly hope, that we should harmo- 
niously agree in one sentiment,—that 
the surviving branch of the family 
stood justly entitled to some remune- 
ration; not only in alleviation of so 
great a loss, but as a mark of distinc- 
tion to the memory of four Brothers, 
who had sacrificed their lives in their 
Country’s cause. 

The well-earned honours, and the 
peasion, which the Duke of Welling- 
ton enjoys, as well as those which 
have been conferred upon Lord Hill, 
Lord Combermere, and the other 
illustrious Generals, whose fame has 
been rendered immortal by their he- 
roism in the Spanish War, have been 
considered by many not as correspond- 
ing to their respective degrees of merit. 
But be that as it may: far be it from 
me to kindle a single spark of malig- 
nant jealousy and envy in any human 
breast against these highly distinguish- 
ed characters, who now stand so ele- 
vated in the order of Society! But, 
as the Soldier’s Friend, Jet me with 
fair and candid truth observe, that 
many thousand valuable lives have 
been lost in Portugal and iv Spain; 
and that torrents of blood have beeu 
shed by many of our fellow subjects, 
whose families have nothing but the 
sad and melancholy remembraace, 
that they freely shed their blood, and 
nobly died. 

1 am well aware, that the stream of 


; _#public munificence cannot, consist- 
mace” Agee bom ently with the resources of the coun- 


try, fow but in a restricted channel. 

Having this necessary limitation ia 

view, how véry-small would be the 

deduction from the Public Purse, nd 
t 





P. 210. b. L. 19. read ** Were it ever 
to be introduced among us, it is not the 
return of antient superstition, it is not 
the bondage,”’ &c. 


Abbott's Roding. 
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the very singular case of four Brothers 
dying in bis Majesty’s service, should 
the next of kin receive only one shil- 
ling a day for life, or even so small 
an annuity as 10/.! Would not every 
friend of his country rejoice to hear 
of such a remuneration? And at the 
same time, would it not afford to 
every Soldier the most lively encou- 
ragement in actual service ? 

t might seem presumptuous in me, 
who am treading im fallentis semitd 
vite, did I recommend to his Majesty’s 
Government any measure to auswer 
the subject in question. Might I not 
apply in the first instance to his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary at War with great fit- 
ness and pronstety ? — I not hope, 
that the Lords of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury would not withhold so wee | a 
benevolence? or, that the Chancellor 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer would 
meet with an open hand the necessity 
of the case? But, should I be disap- 
pointed in all these rich resources, I 
would then, in hopes of better success, 
direct the wheel of fortune to St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks. 

The produce of the tickets, which 
gave admission to those superb and 
costly spectacles, it has been commonly 
said, would be applied to some chari- 
table purpose. 1f such a report shall 
bear upon the face of it any character 
of truth, would not the last and only 
representative of a family, where the 
you branches were cut off by 
the chance of War, deservedly claim 
a small proportion of the fund which 
was raised by those brilliant scenes? 

Should any one be led by natural 
curiosity to inquire, who and what is 
Kiddell, the uncle of the four Brothers, 
whose cause | advocate from a motive 
of mere humanity and concern? I 
should reply in few words, that he is 
an honest. industrious peasant, living 
by the sweat of his brow, and subsist- 
ing from day to day by the labour of 
his own hands. But should any one, 
like the benevolent Mr. Webb, whose 
Charity bears him upon the wings of 
love from one extremity of the Island 
to the other—from the North of Eng- 
Jand to the Principality of Wales, 
should he be disposed to make a fur- 
ther and more particular inquiry, i 
should refer him to two very worthy 
and respectable Clergy men in Norfolk, 
to the Rev. Mr. Pearce, the curate of 
Watton; and the Rev. Mr. Rolfe, the 
curate of Sabam, the adjoining parish. 


i the last of these Gentlemen the 
subject in question applies so strong! 
in his favour, that I — tay od 


| soma opportunity of bringing him 
orward to the notice of Great 
World. Mr. Rolfe is the hew of 


a Naval Officer, to whom this Country 
stands more indebted for the essential 
services which he has rendered us, and 
for the brilliancy of his victories, than 
to any other officer, | may venture to 
say, either of former or of later times. 
And ie the Nephew of Lord Nelson 
is suffered to be wasting his days un- 
noticed, mp ce ee > mop a Cu- 
racy, in a solitary sequestered village, 
at Saham near Watton in Norfolk. 
Much must it be regretted by every 
one who remembers the person of 
Lord Nelson, and represents to his 
mind the honourable wounds which 
he bore—the loss of his arm—the loss 
of an eye—and the loss of health ; and 
recollects the cool and collected man- 
ner in which he breathed his last in 
the important hour of victory——much 
will he regret, that, in the various 
Ecclesiastical Preferments which His 
Majesty’s Ministers have constantly 
to dispose of, not a single benefice, 
even of the smallest value, has ever 
yet been conferred upon the nephew 
of a man whose name stands so high 
upon the annals of our Naval history. 
Whilst there scarcely exists a family 
in Norfolk, in whose house there is 
not some testimony of respect to the 
memory of Lord Nelson, it becomes a 
subject of astonishment, that no pa- 
triotic friend of his country has taken 
Mr. Rolfe by-the hand, and solicited 
from the Prime Minister a Prebendal 
Stall, or any other Preferment in his 
Majesty's gift. Since such renvunera- 
tion has not yet been attended to, let 
me suggest one measure to the Gentle- 
men of the Gouaty, who are raising 
a Subscription Fund for the purpose 
of erecting a Pillar to the Memory of 
Lord Nelson—that they would —; 
themselves in a Memorial, signed By 
as many of the principal Inhabitants 
of the County as in their judgment 
may seem ssary, requesting the 
favour of the two County Members’ 
to present it to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent ; petitioning him to 
direct that some mark of his Royal 
favour might be conferred upon Mr. 
Rolfe,either inthe Church at Norwich, 
or im any other way most agreeable 
tu his Royal Highness’s will and plea- 
sure. 
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sure.—I could wish, and I would make 
the request, that any one Layman, or 
any ove brother Parson in the Coun- 
ty, into whose hand this Letter may 
c to fall, would, without delay, 
draw up the necessary Petition, and 
set it forward. The wheel once put 
in motion, I should hope, would run 
with success. But some one, it mat- 
ters not who shall first volunteer bis 
service —some one individual must 
first begin : 
*¢ Dimidium facti, qui bené cepit, habet.” 
To Mr. Rolfe, | am sensible, that I 
should make an apology for having 
thus brought forward his name in your 
widely-circulated Miscellany, without 
having previously asked his permission 
for the liberty which I have taken. 
Upon his good temper, and the libe- 
rality of his mind, I rely for indulgence. 

Yours, &c. Ww. Cuas. Dyer. 

ee 
Tuomas A Kempts. 

*‘ Thus in the Christian religion, 
Charity is called the bond of perfection; 
because it comprehends and fastens all 
virtues together. Whenever we wholly 
dedicate ourselves to this end, whatever 
virtue it conymends, we shall be invested 
with it, and pre-disposed with a kind of 
ability and propension to pursue and ex- 
press the same. No end is so efficacious 
to rectify our habits: it causes the mind 
forthwith to transform and mould itself 
into all virtues at once, And this is 
analogous to the workmanship of Nature : 
a carver cuts the parts successively; but 
Nature, in producing a flower or living 
creature, engenders and brings forth all 
the rudiments at once.”—Lorp Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, Book VII, 


Mr. Urnean, Sept. 12. 

ie is curious that your Correspond- 

ent W. should imagine I alluded 
to Alban Butler as a living author ; 
when all his Readers must know, that 
he has been dead more than 40 years. 
The Note which W. speaks of, would 
be a very useful communication, as it 
is not in every edition of A. Butler’s 
Works; certainly not in the one I have 
access to. And it is desirable to see 
any rewark of that well-informed and 
excellent man. 

2. As to the charge of suppositious 
evidence, imputed to the disputants in 
France and Germany on this much 
agitated question, my author is no 
less a person than Mabillon. [See 
CGuvres Posthumes de Jean Mabillon 
Benedictin de la Congregation de St. 





Maurs.] 1 have only to refer your 
Correspondent to him. 

8. Surely W., on further considera- 
tion, will allow that we express our- 
selves more naturally, clearly, and 
forcibly, when we speak or write in 
the language in which we think. In 
those private and earnest communica- 
tions of the heart with its Maker, of 
which the “ Imitatio” affords so many 
charming aud eloquent examples, is 
it natural, | ask, that these should, 
at their first utterance, be in one’s 
own, or in a foreign idiom? 

4. The result of W.’s communica- 
tion is, that the “ Imitatio” is not the 
prodaction of either Thomas-a-Kempis 
or Gerson. Now, is not this precisely 
the very thing I was nteating for? 
That, even the most able and 
Writer, em of the present day 
(who has professed an intention of 
publishing the Life and Writings of 
Thomas-a-Kempis, and to discuss the 
question )—even he,will hardly be able 
to bring this work home to either of 
these persons. 

5. This question, one of criticism 
merely, and which may in truth be 
called a conjecture about a conjecture, 
curious as it may be, is “ez less 
important than this other: ‘‘ What is 
the nature, or scape and intent of the 
*Imitatio??” This last is a subject of 
high and universal concern; touching, 
besides, if ] am not mistaken, a Church 
question of some delicacy at present. 
In this, I acknowledge, | must look 
up to a guide. There are persons 
whose calling it is, persons, | am free 
to say, being myself but a Layman (of 
the Church of England) more learned 
in these matters; and I add (it would 
be ill for the world were it otherwise) 
much wiser, and better, than | can pre- 
tend to be. What I am going to say, 
therefore, will, I trust, meet with 
every indulgence—I am sure I mean it 
well. I am only going to state a diffi- 
culty as it strikes me, in order to have 
it removed. I think, then, (remem- 
ber | am speaking under correction) 
that the “ Imitatio” presents to us 
bot a very imperfect resemblance of 
our Saviour. It presents in general 
rather a contrast; reflecting the hu- 
man heart in a state of indisposition 
—a very different picture! It scarcely 
touches the most remarkable feature 
of our Saviour’s character—that he 
was iu a peculiar manner chearful, 
popular, and social. With the divinest 

com- 
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complacency he was used to accost all 
ranks of people—of every nation, sex, 
and age,--even little children : he enter- 
ed into all companies of men, whether 
composed of many or of few—he was 
a guest at their marriages and festivals, 
without interposing any unseasonable 
austerity: he frequented the public 
fountains—according to the custom of 
the East; all the malket- laces—even 
the profaned temple. His friendship 
for one of the Disciples whom he 
esteemed more than any other—and 
his most affecting recommendation to 
that friend of his desolate and discon- 
solate mother, at a time when one 
should have thought his whole atten- 
tion would have been absorbed by the 
agonies of death, shew that he was 
awake to all the dearest and most 
tender considerations of social duty. 
During this commerce with the world, 
such was the supernatural temper of 
his mind, that he not ouly remained 
vaspotted and blameless to the end, 
but he kept up an inexhaustibie flow 
of affection and charity to all man- 
kind, not excepting his very enemies 
and executioners, Now those who 
try (and there are many in every age 
and country who have—Sir Thomas 
More is one illustrious instance) who 
try, even at a great distance, and with 
such constancy as human frailty is 
capable of, to follow his manner in all 
or any one of these instances, may 
justly be considered as being, so far, 
his “ imitators.” Whereas, in the 
scheme to which the title of “ Imita- 
tio Christi” is prefixed, the mind is 
treated too much like a Patient, as 
being in an extraordinary state of 
infirmity, requiring almost perpetual 
seclusion, the strictest regimen, every 
relish gone for the innocent business 
and relaxations of life. All this may 
be very well, and even necessary, in 
certain cases, tempers of miad, times 
of life, state of the world, &c. And 
though, perhaps, if the matter were 
“ res integra,” the conveotual life, in 
certainpersons, woulduotaltogether be 
disapproved of, at least in so unlimit- 
ed and unqualified a manner as it has 
been with us; yet this was by no 


means the rule of life laid down and, 


exemplified by our Saviour and the 
Apostles. If it be said that the per- 
fection of our Saviour, his privileged 
character, his high and extraordinary 
mission, together with the mode he 
was pleased to employ in executing 


it, required such a popular and affable 
life and conversation, and that it 
would be presumption to make bis 
iw one — onme 1 aoe r: first, 
whatever t iginal is that we 

fess to the yee or like it should 
be the copy. Secondly, that the ** Lmi- 
tatio” is accordingly not a copy, but 
quite a different thing. 

6. If the difficulty of following such 
patterns, in spite of so many bright 
examples as might be shewn, be still 
insisted on, is there less difficulty, I 
ask, in that of the * Imitatio?” But 
the greater part of mavkind ought 
to be presumed of a commoal y-sound 
and healthy state of mind; alive, ac- 
tive, and strong, to all social duties. 
The discharging these well, ia spite 
of the various discouragements and 
temptations to the contrary, is the 

reat trial in this life, and seems to 

the principal business for which we 
are sent here. This being supposed, 
mankind then are sufficiently strong 
to bear having the ay oe opened at 
once to their eyes, and there to behold 
the original itself, without any such 
artificial medium as the “ Imitatio,” 
The “ Imitatio” seems to be a circui+ 
tous and argumentative way of giving 
an idea of perfection. Its motto per 
haps might be, ‘ Bebold thy self heres 
then conceive the exact reverse, and 
you have the picture of our Saviour.” 
Such a method may be a good pre- 
parative—a good course of discipline 
—the means of cure in particular cases, 
—of sovereign virtue to every one, 
even to the best, at certain times, and 
to some few individuals at ail times. 
But, as different as sickness is from 
health, is the “Imitatio” from the 
Gospel. 1 admit, that if a man is ill, 
he must be cured first, before he can 
set about his duties. In proposing 
this too for a rule of life, we forget 
the times when this work was most 
probably written; or at least the 
times that the original coaceiver of it 
evideatly had in his view:—a dark 
age — vo regular commupication, 
police, or government—aations or 
hordes of banditti deluging Europe and 
Asia—the voice of Religiyn could not 
be heard amidst the din of arms, the 
continual shaking and falling down of 
Empires. In this extremity, the 
Ministers of Religion took refuge ia 
caverns — in hitherto uni ited 
islands—on the tops of mougtains, 
surrounded on every side by wide 
deserts 
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deserts—there, in the deepest soli- 
tudes, they preserved the lamp of 
Revelation, to hand it down to future 
times. How changed is the scene at 


resent! Christianity has long since 
ushered home out of its retire- 
ment: its temples and altars are spread 
over all parts of the world, from the 
remotest corners to the bosom of 


the most populous cities: the Book | 


of Life is laid open to all eyes, that 
mankind may see the pattern they are 
to copy after. But what crowns the 
success still more, almost every man 
may, if he chooses, have just reason, 
in some one or other 6f his daily ac- 
tions, to congratulate himself on his 
resemblance to it. 

7. Instead of considering this little 
book as the imitation of our Saviour, 
let us consider ‘t fh its real and genuine 
character. The experimental analysis 
of one’s own heart by the help of so 
able a manual as the “‘ Imitatio,” is 
the most interesting walk of science. 
In this age it leads us into a new field, 
and opens new prospects. There are 
men who, if they would study well 
this little book, would, before long, 
find themselves possessed of a talent 
and genius unsuspected before; and 
along with these (if it be any object 
to them) the road opened to reputa- 
tion, honours, and even fortune. It 

ossesses a secret of inestimable value. 

heartily concur with your Corre- 
spondent W., that none but those who 
are worthy of scorn themselves would 
treat with scorn the venerable Fathers 
of the Charch, or the lives and insti- 
tutions of various Founders of Con- 
vents, together with some of their 
chosen followers; or, indeed, the 
wisdom and virtue, in any form, of 
any age or nation. The knowledge 
of this part of our nature would 
worthy the regard of any real Philo- 
sopher or Statesman. And though 
devotion, carried up to the mdst con- 
summate art, refined and exalted by 
science, must ever, from the nature 
of things, be confined to the hap y 
few who are endowed with pM: 
nary gifts of feeling, understanding, 
and fortune; yet, in iis various sub- 
ordinate degrees, it is not the less 
suitable to all descriptions and classes 
of people throughout the world. For 
this is ever to be kept in view, that 
devotion, whether in the highest or 
lowest, should be inseparable from 
the practical dulies and relations of 


[Oct. 


social life. Or, as Lord Bacon very 
loftily expresses it, ‘‘ Let contempla- 
tion and action be vearly and straitly 
conjoined: and this union might be 
resembled to the conjunction of the 
two great planets; when Saturn, who 
presides over rest and contemplation, 
conspires with Jupiter, the lord of 
civil society and action.” 

8. As your Correspondent W. has 
professed an intention of sending to 
you his thoughts upon the“ I mitatio,” 
I take the opportunity, in this place, 
of stating more accurately one of the 
topicks I used in my former com- 
munication. Allow me then to say, 
that the Imitatio strikes me rather 
as a work of art than of science. 
Though it may be in relation to the 
faculty of the conscience what logic is 
to the understanding, it is in trath 
more rational than apy of the nume- 
Tous systems of logic we are acquaint- 
ed with. These begin at once by 
attempting to scale the heights of 
science, treating their hearers like 

rown men, pe absurdly overlooki 

the circumstances of inexperience 
want of years, as well as that the mind 
apy more than the body has not wings. 
This is the reason that so few ever 
arrive at the end in view: whereas 
the “ Imitatio” is a practical work so 
far as it goes —a course of regimen 
and of exercises drawn from facts and 
experiments of the greatest curiosity, 
and of the most intimate and certain 
evidence that can be offered to the 
human mind. 

9. It should also be noticed that in 
the “ Imitatio,” the idea of “ self” is 
uniformly taken in the popular, but, 
as I suspect, mistaken sense ; implying 
a wilful selfishness ever struggling 
against our real good, or the order of 
Providence. But Revelation shews 
us what is our true and permanent 
interest, and this is the only proper 
and ultimate self. This, too, is the 
identity that Locke enquires after in 
vain. Nor is this at all surprising 5 
for he chose to enquire after it where 
it is not to be found, viz, in Mate- 
rialism. 

Upon the whole, the scheme of the 
** Imitatio” can never be sufficiently 
admired, taking it as a plan designed 
for a select community, in the vature 
of a Magdalen, Asylum, or Religious 
Hospital: it has not that cheering 
avd diffusive warmth of Christianity 
that mankind in their ordinary state 
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of meatal bealth are fitted to receive: 
it turms the eye too exclusively on 
ene’s own individual wants, miseries, 


aod utter being too often 
ulous of one’s total incapacity of 
ing any g ) of teeming 


with that active charity to our fellow- 
creatures, which flows out of the par- 
est love, reverence, and gratitude to 
the Supreme Being. It is too artificial 
for common occasions _— practice, = 
ao or country t enjoys the 
Aaa of religion and govern- 
meat. Instead of wiaving over the 
werld, it professes to despise it—to 
be au exile from it, and is, therefore, 
se far disqualified to teach it. It is 
rather a remedy for a particular case, 
temper, and turn of mind, as well as 
period of life, and age of the world, 
than for the publick at large in these 
times. Lt considers the case of human 
nature as aod hopeless; con- 
sequently its tithe aud didactic form 
(to say ing of the language it is 
now conveyed ia) can ucver have been 
of its first conception, bemg at vari- 
ance with the tone of the work itself: 
Still it isa production of astonishing 
rif poopenty qualitads «ork; 

si 'y qualified: a work, 

if you will, possioly the offspring of 
some nation or other in Burope, 
though this is far from being probable : 


pron enema none 8 
of the can make this at all credi- 
ble; aud under the circumstances, 
positive proof is not, at this time of 


a 
Mr. Uspan, Sept. 


15. 

Hess addressed you some little 
time back on the subject of a 

plan for the safety of Boats, as well 
as on a mode of constructing a ves- 
sel to be used as a Fishing-boat (see 
vol. LXXXKIN. Part 1. p. 521); I beg 
in to address you on the subject 

of plan for ree safety to Boats, 
impressed with the advantages of the 
plan oe eee and a desire of pro- 
moting the safety of my fellow crea- 
tures. The plan of ‘bulk-heads or 
cabins fore and aft that should be 
water-tight, is so evidently and de- 
monstrably a means of rendering 
Boats safe from the danger of swam p- 
ing, that it would be absurd to dis- 
pute it. But the difficulty will be to 
persuade le to any new 
mode i to the old, aud 

unt. Maa. October, 1914. 


what they are used to. Yet, in the 
hope of duing so, | beg to make a few 
observations, and to state the advan- 
tages; and to observe by the way, 
that it can be of little or no inconve- 
nience, certainly none that should 
weigh against the ad vantage of safety; 
and in sume cases the Cabins w 

be a matter of convenience. 


The plan can be in all ves- 
sels, particularly sailing- boats and 
fishing boats; but 1 would say the 


benefit should not be foregone in row- 
ing-boats, as qith contrivance it can 
be applied to them, and with ba | 
little if any inconvenience. The 
danger of open boats is, that of the 
water cowing into them; and this, 
not became they are always filled at 
once by a wave, but, havieg shipped & 
considerable quantity of water, they 
lose their buoyancy in the part where 
it is shipped, and will uot rise; bat, 
kept down by the water shipped, t! 
are forced under the sea and 
An open boat having taken in a con- 
siderable quantity of water, is also en- 
dangered by its ruoning to the part 
lowest, when she is pitching in a sea, 
and rendering that so heavy that it 
prevents her rising to the sea, and 
consequently“is another way in which 
av opeu boat is liable to be swamped. 
The cabins fore and aft being water- 
tight would prevent this: an 
would be kept buoyaot by ¢ 
means, and would rise to the sea. 
The cabins should extend far eno 
over the vessel, eo that, if the waist_or 
midship was full of water, the boat 
would not only be buoyant, but it 
would afford bearing sufficient to re- 
sist the pressure of the wind on the 
sail: thus, the cabins kee het 
afloat and lively ea to the sea to 
prevent immediate destruction, time 
would be allowed by the pumps, and 
by baiing, to clear the water out of 
her waist, or TT. and in the 
worst cases, a ¥ could be put 
about, and run before the wind, if the 
sea was too rough to permit the water 
being cleared out while on a wind, 
In fishing-boats was a‘ sea shipped 
when dragging @ heavy nel, there 
would be time to cast off the vet if 
» avd if it could not be re- 
getued; yet the crew and boat ruigte 
saved, it may be supposed that 
the ptan p would not be useful 
im very large boats; fur the midshipe, 
or 
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-or waist, of such would be so large 
that if filled with water, the rolling 
of so great a body of water as it 
would contain, if it did not strain the 
vessel Lo pieces, would overpower the 
¢rew and wash every thing out, and 
prevent the vessel being cleared of 
water, and she would be strained or 
stove to pieces. The crew should 
certain|y be on their guard under such 
a circumstance; but the roll of the 
w ter in the waist would not be ‘like 
awave: it would not have the current 
of the sea, vor would it have the shock 
from the resistance of the boat, and 
the impetus of the way of the boat 
through the water. It would be 
merely the roiling of a large body of 
water, terrific enough, | am ready to 
allow, but the precaution of holding 
fast by the different parts of the ves- 
sel would save people in general 
from being washed away by it, and 
the superficial part would soon be 
discharged by the roll of the vessel, 


and this alone would be the most dan- / 


gerous part; the remainder of the 
water would, I conceive, not be so 
dangerous, and would be easily got 
out by the pumps and baling. As to 
the weight of water straining the 
boat, it would do su, and were it to 
be continued would certainly endan- 
ger hers but of course a large boat 
should be proportionably strongly 
built, and fitted; and the waist in 
large boats might and should be more 
covtracted in proportion thao in small 
boats; that is, the covered parts 
should extend more in proportion 
over large boats; as in a vessel of 
reat beam, a very short length would 
wanted for the convenience of an 
epen space. But what | principally 
contend for is, that a boat thus fitted 
would not be so liable to fill her waist, 
as if entirely open; for if struck by a 
sea, she would not admit the quantity 
of water an. open boat would, and 
being buvyant, she would swim and 
rise to the wave. To say there is 
perfect safety in this mode of con- 
struction against ail the dangers of 
the sea, storms, and accidents, would 
be absurd and presumptuous; but it 
is a means of safety an open boat has 
not, with all the convenience of an 
open boat; and a boat would thus 
be rendered safe where an open boat 
must perish, The plan is a means of 
-a‘ety-under the exigency most to be 
provided against, and to all moral 


certainty, that is, as far as man can 
provide safety, it is provided; and 
certainly as far as human foresight 
can suggest, we are bound to exert 
ourselves and provide against danger. 
Immense tempests, or accidents might 
render the means of safety pointed 
out abortive, as they would that of a 
large and regular-decked vessel, and 
all human efforts and contrivance ; 
repeated strainings of the boat might 
tear away the cabins, a sea might 
crush the whole boat; but short of 
those powers of the storm, and acci- 
dents, that no human art or power 
can oppose, or provide against, and 
as far as safety against the most com- 
mon and dewth danger is possible to 
be secured by homan invention, it 
would be attained in the plan recom. 
mended; at least it would afford 
greater safety than an open boat, and 
no inconvenience to be named against 
the safety. If fishing-boats are large, 
they are necessarily constructed with 
raised decks fore and aft, to enable 
the crew to stand on, as from their 
size, the depth of hold being so great, 
they could not haul the nets and do 
what may be requisite in fishing, but 
the decks are not of sufficient extent, 
nor are the cabins water-tight. By 
the plan recommended, these decks 
would be a little more extended over 
the vessel, and in some, raised a little 
higher, and leaving less midship open, 
but enough for the purpose of con- 
venience. If the decks were raised 
too high, to allow the men bulwark 
enough to rest against in hauling the 
nets, I would propose am opew rail 
where they would want to rest; of 
they might haul from the aft part of 
the midsbip, and stand on a thwart or 
bench in the midship. With respect 
to row boats, not a third of the boat 
is ever entirely used, or ought to be 
used, by the crew and company; 
therefore, one-third at each end might 
be spared to be divided off as cabins 
or bulk heads. And I would propose 
the men to row standing on the decks, 
which they might do in calm weather, 
whea rowing ts chiefly resorted to; 


bat, if this is objected to, they might 


row in the‘midships, and the companyz 
sit on the decks; to which there 
should be a sufficiently strovg open 


rail to prevent their falling over; and: 


when they could sail, or in rough 
weather, the | might take to 
the midships as well as the crew. 

Light 
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Light articles might always be stowed 
away under the hatches, which would 
be convenient to protect things which 
the weather wight spoil. 

Now, to effect so very desirable an 
ebject as safety to those whose em- 
ploy is on the sea, and from whom 
we derive so much benefit, we should 
not permit ourselves to be deterred 
by the prepossessions, or the obduracy 
of the hervic valour, of our fellow 
creatures. Lt is not humanity, because 
people are obstinate or untoward, 
that io all cases they are to be left to 
their own plans and suggestions, and 
to the mischief arising from them. 
True bumauity is above this practical 
logic, this vindictive kind of argu- 
ment. It will, though scorned and 
ill treated, lke the true Christian, 
yet persevere in tendering the benefits, 
or service it thinks it bas-seen with a 
clearer or less pejudiced eye, than 
those’ blinded by their customs and 
prejudices. Reasonable beings, we 
ought not to neglect duing what good 
we can; and where the opportunity 
is afforded, we should stili endeavour 
to convince by argument, and to save 
people from the evils of their own 
prejudices, But to that portion of 
men who live by the bold and awful 
hazard of the sea, and from whom 
the community derive so much ser- 
vice, we take a more peculiar interest. 
Their prejudice is the virtue of their 
simplicity; and is not the fault of 
criminal i - It has not the 
evil of bigotry, nor is il the vain con- 
ceit of fools; but it arises from a bold 
and warm confidence in the experience 
of their vessels’ safety, and an hervic 
resignation to the fate which hangs 
over the duties of their avocation. 
Who will therefore not feel more 
keenly for people, who, amid the 
dread threatenings of the tempest, ob- 
tain their sustenance, aod who are of 
the greatest service to the community? 
Let those people who have the means 
of exhibiting the advantages of the 
plan by the means Fortune has put ia 
their power, make use of it for the 

ood of their fellow creatures ; let us 
co some such will read this, and 
feei_ with us. What we recommend 
to then, is the building, or fitting up 
boats, in the manner proposed, and 
employing them as fishing-boats and 
pleasure-boats. And we also recom- 
mend to those people who have much 
dealings on the water, their employing 
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those people only, who wil! have their 
boats thas fitted up: and we would 
recommend Government to fit up 
men of war's boats after the plan. 

We must also luok to the Capital- 
ists of the fishing conceras in different 
parts of the Coast—aud we hope th 
will have their boats thus pre, men | 
and even give premiums to fishermen 
to use them if they are adverse. We 
are satisfied it would onswer both in 
saving their boats, their n ts, and the 
produce; but 1 shonid hope, the 
strongest inducement would be that 
of humanity, in rendermg the occupa- 
tion of their fellow creatares more 
safe; and thuse very persons by » hose 
labours they derive ao advanlage.— 
Example would do much. And any 
Geatieman of fortune would fit up a 
pleasure-boat thus, ur estabiish fishing- 
boats (and it wouid vot cost them half 
the value of au add:t: nal carriage 
and equipage); if people who nave the 
means woud forego a trifling vanity 
in some artic.e of useless usten‘ation, 
or luxury, for the service of their fel- 
low creatures; what service might 
they render, not only m saving the 
lives of many valuable men, but to 
their country, by the intrease of a 
most valuable part of the community, 
in the encouragement of the fisheries 
on the Coast, by the safety and con- 
venience it might be pursued with. f 
cannot help thinking, though we hay 
no right to arraign the dispusi'ion of 
other’s charily, that, if one hundredth 
part, nay, a far less part, of the money 
expended by many in supporting lazy 
indolence, and criminal idieness, under 
the garb of charity, were otherwise 
disposed Lo promote the adoptiog of 
this plan for safety, a good to thou- 
sands of industrious and serviceable 
Citizens would be rendered by it; and 
the act of charity, instead of being 
applied to the benefit of a few only, 
would be multiplied by it in a tenfold 
ratio, by giving the means of employ 
and sustenance to thousands. 

I would suggest a Society for the 
encouragement of the plan, who might 
not only establish boats of their own 
at fishing places, and places of passage, 
but advance money under proper pre- 
cautions to fit up the boais of fisher- 
men who would adopt the mode pro- 
posed. I do not hesitate to offer a 
portion of my own time, though much 
engaged in business, towards assisi ng 
in avy plan of this watare. Aad a- to 
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any idea or suggestion that I could 
be of service ia, 1 shall, at all times, 
be happy te give such as may be 
in my power. Nothing in the plea 
recommended needs further expiana- 
tion; yel, if any person would wish 
to have further description, or expla- 
nation, by seeing a small model of a 
boat fitted in the manner proposed, I 
shall be happy at any time to shew 
them those which | have, and that 
will suffice to exhibit the plan and the 
advantages; aud to any persons wish- 
ing to make further inquiries, in order 
to prosecute the work proposed, by a 
proper application to Messrs. Nichols 
and Co. they may have my-address. 
Yours, &. PulLtonaut. 
P.S. We have said all boats may 
be thus fitted up; but for fishing 
and sailing-boats, a longer and less 
deep constructed boat than some of 
the short hog fishing-buats on the 
Sussex Coast, might be more eiigible. 
The large fishing-boats at loikstone 
afford a very good model. The short 
deep beats are much loaded with 
baliaete weiebo a rg ye them. 
This might b xi y riggi 
them ke taunt, bat more caine 
below, by bowsprits and booms, er 
by, jiggers—consequently less ballast 
woull be required—deep cradles 
would ss = most otatls 7) 
ing t ats upright on taki 
F yen gir woul ve the effoct 
of keepmg them up to the wind. 
I 
| On Biauican Restrictions by the 
Church of Romm, in Answer to C. 
B,’s Letters.—No. VI. 
Mr. Unpan, Oct, 12, 
S° far as | have yet gone, & has 
been my, endeavour “ to follow 
my adversary step by step, wherever 
he has been pleased to lead me; atten- 
tively discussing his facts, and bis rea- 
soning, ou every quesiion of the least 
importance, so as to enable the Reader 
to form. a judgment of his perform- 
ance by reading mine. This. method 
alone corresponds. with my idea of 
answering a literary work of any, 
kind.” And: this, Sir, ia the. method 
adopted by a most acute and loyical 
Prelate of the Roman CaiholicChurch, 
in answering a late Protestavt Divine 
of Winchester. But, it «ppears, from 
a Third, Letter of C. B. which was 
published on the same day as my last 
communication (in your Miscellany. 
for September), that this Gentleman. 


does not ailow my “ several 
to be “ dnswers.”” What they 
are, must be decided by our m 
judges: aud yet | am uaableto agree 
entirely with Mr. Butler, who says, 
“he is confident that the Romav 
Catholie Cause has gained by the late 
discussion.” Confidence and self-com- 
placency are not always connected 
with success; nor wili those virtues, 
so freely displayed by Roman Catho- 
lic Writers of modern times, essure 
the vietory or the triumph to which 
your Correspondent aspires! One 
thing, however, is quite manifest from 
the Third Letter, at which I rejoices 
viz. that Mr. Butier’s main dengan in 
this discussion has noi been mistaken, 
aod that his grand parpose is to ex 
pose the delusive and erroneous opi- 
non of Protesiants, respecting t 
general practice of bis Church in with- 
holding the Scriptures trom the Laity. 
When my portion of this renewed 
corresyovdence is laid betore your 
Readers, | shall feel obliges to that 
Gentieman to reprint tt with hisowns 
but | sbail not thaok him to re-pub- 
lish, in a separate form (as he new 
proposes) one part of my answer, 
Without waitmg for the whele. Mae. 
Butler distinctly professes to draw a? 
his Biblical materiale out ef the ample 
stores deposited in bis owe retentive 
memory; whereas, labour under the 
great disadvantage, fo named, 
of nok only being very slightly con. 
versagt with this species of hieratuse, 
but. also of being unable to command 
any more than “ bits, and. scraps of 
time” from the uneeasing medical 
duties which daily claim iy ablention. 
1 hinted, in my last paper, that 3 
shouid offer a fcw more remasks on 
the bifth Section of Me. Butler's First 
Letter, respecting the publication of 
Bibles without Notes.—\n oder to re- 
fule “ the strange opsmon which pre~ 
vails much among Protestants,” he 
days, ‘* it is only necessary te walle 
into the shops of the t reach beok- 
sellers in this: town (Mr. B. dates his: 
Letter from Stonor Park); “ where 
several French Catholieversions vf the 


New Testament without avy Notes. 


are constantly on sale. 1 will refer 
you to six only of the most common. 
of these versions.” ‘ 

We shall presently notice those six 
French versionsofthe New Testament, 
and shew. that we of them are not 
improperly: called, Mass-books; but, 


Sir, 
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Sir, lest the Reader should forget to 
the rule of multiplication to 
said versions (which I think had 


better have been in English, as he was 
addressing Koglishmen) Mr. B. sub- 
joins this caveat: “ 1 beg, however, 
not to be misnoderst While I 


mention the muititude” [How many 
make a multitude?) “ of Roman Ca- 
tholic Bibles and Versions of Bibles 
without notes, I admit, most unequi- 
vocally, that it is the acknowledged 
wight of our Church and her Pastors 
to direct when, where, und what Notes 
should accompany them.” 

Perhaps some Wag may here ask, 
whether or not the Romish Pastors 
are included in Mr. Butler's idea of 
the Church? For my own part, I never 
could discover in what fixed and legi- 
timate sense the pompous term “ Ko- 
man Catholic Church” was applied by 
such centroversialists. The late bishop 
Dou Vicar Apostolic ia the Lon- 
don district, used this imperative lan- 

when he denounced a cele- 
work of Dr. Geddes: ‘* More- 
over, as the Church of God bas at all 
times watched with a most jealous 
care over the heavenly treasure of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and has condemned 
the practice of printing the said Scrip- 
tures, or any expositions of, or anuo- 
tations upon the sane, unless such 
have been severally examined and ap- 
proved of by due ecclesiastical autho- 
ity,” &c. To which Dr. Geddey re- 
plied, “ Hf, by the Church of God, be 
exelusively meant the Romish Church, 
it must be allowed, that, at some pe- 
riods, she has-watched over the hea- 
venly. treasure of the Scriptures with 
@ jealous care indeed! She locked 
them ap from the buik of Christians, 
by forbidding them to be translated 
into vulgar tongues!” p. 19, Dr. Ged- 
des’s Letter. to the Bishop of Centu- 
rim, 4to. Lond. 1794. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Butler concedes to 
his Church the undoubted right of 
doing as she will in this respect! He 
also contends, § xiv. Hore Bibdlice, 
ps 195, Oxford edition, 1799,, that 
every Roman Catholic “ must acqui- 
esce” in- the decree of the Couneil of 
Trent, which pronounces the common 
edition of the Latin Vulgate to be 
authentic, i. ¢. unerring, at least in 
all points of faith and morals. He 
considers the authorized: inte a- 
tions of that volume to be a y 
binding, and the avowed sense-of the 


Church of Rome as i incon- 
trovertibie. He accouats those 
books canonical, which are regarded 
as 1, Bot only by Protestants, 
but by Jerome, Ch A 
lochius, Gregory azianzen, Basil, 
Epipiavius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Atha- 
nasius, Origen, Melito, &c. who are 
some of the earliest Christian Fathers! 
I should like to know, therefore, how 
the exclusive testimony of his own 
Church, or her infallible anc unani- 
mous iaterpretation of the canonical 
Scriptures, isto be recognized and 
ascertaimed to the satisfaction of a 
tender conscience? In their disputa- 
tions, preachings, lectures, and e 
sitions of the Holy Bible, Roman 
Catholicks are required by the Coun- 
eil of Trent to follow uo other serip- 
tural guide, and use no other text, 
than the said Latin Vulgate ; and yet, 
that General Synod, as it is called, iu 
its fourth Session, of April 8th, 1546, 
when the decree passed, was composed 
of uo more than forty-nine Prelates, 
mostly Italian, uuder the entire con- 
troul of the Pope’s Legates!! Is this 
a fit ’ 


ecclesiastical power, to govern 
all the world, and be lield ap by Mr. 
Butler as the ** Catholic Church ?” 


I do got think it needful to enlarge 
on the subject of the Latin Vulgate; 
but shall incidentally allude to the 
observations of a Roman Catholic 
Divine, who has just completed a folio 
edition of the Brble (printed at Man- 
chester), with Notes much more cupi- 
ous than any before ae m Eng- 
lish, for the use of his own commu- 
nion. The text is that of Doway aod 
Rheims, as amended by Bishop Cha- 
lover; the Notes are collected fronr 
Dr. Witham, and various other Wri- 
ters, chiefly of the Romish Church. 
This work is not disgraced by the in- 
sulting language which so abuunds in 
the Annotations of former times. 
But, in the general Preface, p. viii. 
after strenuously maintaining the 
suber authenticity of the Latin text, 
Mr. Haydock shews his superticial 
acquaintance with Biblical literature, 
by the following remark, which is 
strikingly erroneous: “ Neither St. 
Jerom, aorany of the Fathers, thought 
it convenient to make new transla- 
tions from the Greek Manuscripts— 
Krasiogs was the first who andertook 
a new translation from the printed 
Greek, published by Cardinal Xime- 
bes, by Robert Stephens.”—The 

Reverend 
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Reverend Gentleman, of course, con- 
tends that his Prelates have a power 
to restrict the use of the Scriptures, 
according to the 4th rule of the Index 
Expurgatorius; and he likewise does 
not forget to add, “ From the old 
Church we receive the Bible, and with 
it the genuine sense, or interpretation 
of the Bible,” p.ix. This, he calls 
* an infallible tribunal.” 

Dr. Geddes shrewdly tells his Vicar 
Apostolic, ** If the Catholic Church 
of all times and places be confounded 
with the Roman See, or even with 
any particular Council of any time 
and place; and if it be hereby posi- 
tively enjoiwed me to give no other 
meaning to any text of Scripture than 
I find in the Decretals of Popes, or 
in the acts of Councils, even such as 
are called gencrul, | cannot subscribe 
to the Decree, for the two following 
reasons: First, because Popes and 
Councils contradict one another in 
the application and explanation of 
many Scripture texts, even such as 
are supposed to regard faith and mo- 
rality: Secondly, because Popes and 
Councils have not uofrequently given 
meanings to texts of Scripture which, 
in my conception, are evidently ab- 
surd.” The Rev. Doctor then cites 
a singular instance or two of such 
ridiculous and puerile explanations, 
Pp. 22, ibid. Ove of these examples 
relates to Image Worship; and ano- 
ther to the Right of deposing Kings, 
and absolving Subjects from their 
allegiance. He then observes, that if 
we were to ransack the sixteen folio 
volumes of Labbé’s Councils, and all 
the Decretals of the Popes, “ we 
should not be able to make out a 
tolerably consistent Commentary on 
any one book of the whole Scripture.” 
Of what use, therefore, is Mr. But- 
Jer’s orthodox notion, that the Pas- 
tors of his Church have an unques- 
tionable right to guide their flocks iu 
explaining the Bible, and that every 
Roman Catholic must receive tie 
Scripture with their interpretation? 

Does not an orthodox Romanist 
always argue in a cireulus vitiosus? 
If you ask him, Why he regards the 
interpretation of his Pastors as an 
infallible guide to the truth? he will 
answer, because the unerring Scrip- 
ture ploinly says so. And if you 
inquire, how be knows that their’s is 
ithe true seuse of the Holy Scripture? 
he will reply, because the Church 
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cannot err in its decisions. Hence it 
is, that the bulk of Roman Catholics 
in the British Empire consider the abu- 
sive Notes attached tothe RheimsTes- 
tament, and Doway Bible, not less in- 
failibly true than the text itself ; and 
they are as fully persuaded of the cor- 
rectness of their English translation, 
as with the authentic Latin version 
of Jerome, from which it was render- 
ed! The decision of their Pastors, in 
fact, is generally considered as para- 
mount to all other human authority; 
and there are but few persons among. 
the Laity, who can distinguish be- 
tween the determination of a Council, 
and the declared sentiments of their 
own Bishop or Vicar Apostolic. When 
an Ecclesiastic, ia the character of a 
spiritual Director, tells a Layman 
that the text of our Protestant Bible 
is entirely corrupt, but that the Doway 
version is pure; this opinion will pra- 
bably have as much weight as the De- 
cree of a Synod, provided he adds, 
that the Church of Rome has con- 
demned every religious production of 
Hereticks, and that the man’s absolu-. 
tion depends on his rejecting this 
Protestant book. Such, Sir, is the 
present degrading state of Catholicism 
even in this country! ! 

Bishop Milner bas recently inform- 
ed us, that the Tridentine Fathers 
make no distinction between Bibles ia 
the Vulgar tongue, with Notes and 
without; for, says he, * it is evidently 
impossible to add any noles whatever 
to the sacred text, which will make 
it a safe and proper elementary book 
of instruction:” see p. 180 of the 
Orthodox Journal for Oct. 1813. If 
illiterate men have in all ages mis- 
taken the Orthodox and Catholic 
sense of the Bible with Annotations, so 
have the more learned and conceited 
among the Laity. We see, then, that 
the addition of Notes, according to 
Dr. Miiuer, is useless; ‘* the gallant 
is evidently inadequate to its intended 
purpose.” Let me inquire, in con- 
clusion, of what importance it is to 
Mr. Butler's cause, that he can go 
into a Freuch bookseller’s shop in 
Stosor Park (or in London), and 
purchase six versions of the New Tes- 
tament? Are they without Notes t 
he cannot understand the bare text, 
unless his Church explain it for him: 
and, if they have Notes, he is still in 
danger of not putting the safe and 
proper meaning’ om the text, a 
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he take the Decrees and Canons of the 
Church in his band at the same time. 
But, among his “* six French Catholic 
versions of the New Testamenty” we 
find one Manual of Divinity, and an 
ordinary Church Missal! Are not 
these formularies as good as Notes? 
Is not the Book of Common Prayer, 
io Dr. Marsh’s opinion, a safeguard 
and preventive of misinterpretation? 
This is certainly a Catholic opinion, 
maintained by Bishop Poynter and 
the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, as well as 
by Dr. Herbert Marsh. It seems 
‘very strange, therefore, that the 
Manual of Thomas & Kempis, and a 
selection from the Romish Prayers er 
Breviary, done up with the New Tes- 
tament, should never have beea con- 
sidered by your acute Correspondent 
in the same light as Annotations! ! 

I will now say a few words on the 
Four Versions which have sometimes 
been re-printed and published in 
French, without adjuncts of any kind; 
and these are, the translation by Ame- 
lotte, that by the Gentlemen of Port 
Royal, another by Bouhours, and one 
by Maitre de Saci. As Mr. Butler has 
talled our attention to this subject 
again, in his Second Letter, | shall not 
here be very diffuse: and of Ame- 
lotte’s New Testament, little need be 
said; except that it was sent abroad 
with the determined view of prevent- 
ing the use of the Mons translation. 
The Geatlemen of Port Royal, who 
produced the Mons version, were 
ealumoniated and persecuted for their 
pains; the Jesuits and Oratorians. at- 
tacked that new French Testament ; 
the Archbishop of Paris, and half a 
dozen otherP relates of France,forbade 
it in. their respective dioceses; three 
successive Popes thundered against 
the book, and put it into the Roman 
Index Expurgutorius; the celebrated 
Antony Arnauld defended this trans- 
lation, by several excellent pieces, and 
theSacred College at Rome have there- 
fore placed his defeuce in the Index. 
As to the version of Boubours, it was 
ove of those which (like Amelotte’s) 
appeared in opposition to the Gentle- 
wen of Port Royal: but with respect 
to Maitre de Saci, his Testament 
shared aearly the same fate as that 
of Mons; and the translator was 
confined two years and a half in the 
Bastile for his reputed Jansenism. 

Now, let me ask Mr. Butler, if he 
did not know, or ought not to have 
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known, all these circumstances? Aod, 
with what countenance can he bri 
forward, to a Protestant publick, s 
suspicious evidence in support of his 
cause? I reserve wy farther observa- 
tions ov this particular topick, as a 
reply to what that Gentleman has ad- 
vanced in his Second Letter; and in 
the interim, shall leave his “ conf- 
dent” feelings of ultimate success and 
triumph, wholly undisturbed ! 
Yours, &c. .. W. B. L. 
—— 
Mr. Unaan, Oaford, Oct. 11, 
T was not till lately that I had an 
opportunity of noticing the many 
strictures in your Magazime on the 
Acts of Parliament ecting the 
Clergy. Among them, it gave me 
very great pleasure to see the admi- 
rable remarks of the British Critic on 
the Stipendiary Curates’ Bill, transfer- 
red, in an abbreviated and more fami- 
liar form, to your popular pages. 
The irresistible reasoning on the points 
your Correspondent has selected, must 
convince every unprejudiced person 
of the total failure of the object in- 
tended by the Bill, and the many pre- 
judicial consequences likely to follow 
rom it. The grand mistake, and 
which is so ably exposed in the cri- 
tique, seems to lie in the supposition, 
that the Curates form a distinct order, 
continuing in that capacity through 
the whole course of their lives. 
Whereas, how few Clergymen com- 
paratively are there, who do not rise 
above this inferior rank! The situa- 
tion ofa Curate is, properly considered, 
a probationary one—aod how much 
beiter is it he should begin bis sacred 
functions under the guidance and ad- 
vice of an older and more discreet 
Minister, till he has thrown off a little 
of his College volatility, and attained 
to those habits and experience that fit 
him for the serious avocations of a 
Parochial lacumbent! ‘This prefer- 
meat, either by his abilities, his con- 
pexions, or his good behaviour, he 
robably will in time obtain; and then, 
in the decline of life, he will have the 
return of assistance on the same libe- 
ral terms, on which he gave it in his 
youth. But for his assistance of 
Curate, even before the late measures 
of Government, the stipend for the 
last thirty years was far from mean or 
inadequate. Rither through the pro- 
per interference of the Bishop, or the 
patural liberality attached to a — 
vated 
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vated mind, the salaries were generally 
portioned to the labour of the 
urate amd the value of the living 
combined.—| began my own career 
with a Curacy of 50/. per annum; and 
thengh | bave bad the good foriune 
to succeed to a living, | sensibly frel 
the remarks of the Writer of the Re- 
view, that 1 was then a richer and 
more independent man than with my 
present Rectory. I lived, too, on the 
most friewdly terms with my Rector ; 
whereas | do net know any thing 
better contrived to set the Jacumbent 
and Curate at variance than the Bill 
under discussion. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, from the smailoess of Livings 
themselves, instances oceur on which 
to the appellation — Pvoor 
Curate! And, in cases of this kind, 
it has always struck me, that ove pro- 
per source of ion has 
altogether overlooked: I mean, the 
revenues of the Bishopricks. I think, 
in the present ample endowment of 
most of the Sees, and considering also 
that many of these endowments arise 
from the Great Tithes formerly be- 
* longing to the Parochial Clergy, it 
would not be too much toexpect that 
to the Curates of the smaller Vicarages, 
the Bishops should contribute to a 
certain extent of the stipend. in the 
unequal distribation of Church pro- 
rty as at present constituted, and 
prec what a great alteration ix that 
property the nt Bill is likely to 
effect, | think an augmentation of 
the poorer Livings, as well as of the 
Curacies, —. ~ — —— 
isparagement e rank or dignit 
of the higher eeclesiastical orders. 
T ct of the ater Epi 
Revenues, wher bh fall ao ae 
cenary hands, has, in some late in- 
stances, been too conspicuous: and is 
it consistent with an enlightened Go- 
vernment, that while it is crying up 
ove branth.of its spiritual persens as 
ee and oppressed, it should over- 
ook the wealthier endowments of 
another, whose situations have ailow- 
ed them, if report says true, to accu- 
mulate and leave behind them most 
ample fortunes? I think, that at every 
ordination, when the Bishop inquires 
into the Salaries allowed to the ap- 
pointments of the Candidates, if it 
should ar, that, from the poverty 
of the Living, or other cause, the In- 
cumbent is only able to allow an in- 
adequate payment, an addition should 
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be made froni the revenue of the See. 
— an idea prevailed = augment- 
ing rer Vi Curacies 
in ab am will, be recollected by 
those who refer to what was done at 
the close of the reign of Charies Ist, 
by Buwhop Morton and Dr. Goodman, 
= was about this time a that Col- 
es began to improve their peorer 
referments, by granting beneficial 
ses of the Great Tithes;—and the 
nen that has ever since prevailed im 
those learned Kodies, of improving 
and endowing their Livings to the 
uttermost, the highest credit 
on their good sense liberality. 
Had the sawe geverosity actuated the 
Bishops, and the Lay Impropriators, 
so as to induce them to give back a 
portion of the Corn-Tithes taken from ~ 
the Churches, we should not hear so 
much of poor Vicarages, and ill-paid 
Donatives and Curacies. 

The inadequate effect of this Stipen- 
diary Curates’ Bill is admirably ex- 
posed in the remarks of your Corre- 

ndent, and the able statement of 

the Reviewer. The Bill, as is there 
so forcibly pointed out, can — 
rate to taking away the pluralit 
smaller Livings, and leaving 
greater untouched; and will, of 
course, throw the duty of the more 
pepulous parishes into the hands of 
the young and inexperienced. The 
a advantages to the Seetaries 
must be obvious! It is impossible, 
also, to forget the unmerited censures 
that were cast upon the body of the 
Clergy during the discussion of this 
Bill im Parliament. The remarks of 
« Law Lord were unfriendly to the 
Clerical order, and were icably 
repelled by his Grace of Canter 

. Nor will the noble Framer 
of the Bill, now, I think, take any 
great credit to himself for havi 
forced it upon the House. His Lo 
ship could net but perceive the) un- 
popularity of the measure, when he 
was suffered to walk so stlently out of 
the Theatre at Oxford, ammdst the 
general burst of a with which 
every other public character was 
greteed at tire late Royal visit to the 
University. 

From the general clamour that has 
been raised against Incumbents of 
Livings both in aod eut of Parliament 
during the agitation of all these mea- 
sures, one would fancy that the Clergy- 
men of the Establishment are the most 
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SS and rebellious subjects 
in his Majesty’s dominions: — that 
nothing but annual Acts of Parliament, 
and the most rigorous trammels of 
Law, will keep them in order, Let 
them, however, persevere in their 
duty, both through evil report and 
good report—and the high and digni- 
fied compliments paid to their order, 
and to the Seat of Learning that sent 
them forth, by our gracious Regent, 
on that proud day in Radcliffe’s noble 
dome, must make them honourable 
amends for the jealous, methodistic 
spirit that elsewhere prevails. Theirs 
is the cause of real learning and sound 
religion, against ignorance and enthu- 
siasm :—aud, so long as the improved 
discipline and generous emulation are 
kept up im this, and, we believe, the 
Sister-University—we trust we may 
bid defiance to all the illiberal attacks 
of sectarian envy and malevolence. 


Yours, &e. D.N. 
. rr 
Mr. Urpan, Oct. 18. 


S your Correspondent “ M.” p. 
A 129, informs your Readers, thes 
the subject of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
is likely to receive the attention of 
Parliament in the course of next Ses- 
sion, I beg leave to offer some obser- 
vations respecting the Augmentation 
of Small Livings ww the Patronage of 
the Crown. 

Though those Livings have strong 
and peculiar claims to the considera- 
tion of Government, and the atteation 
ef Par'iament, yet | believe not even 
one of them has been augmented by 
Queen Anne's Bounty in conjunctioa 
with the Patron’s Benefaction; and 
consequently they have, in fact, been 
Jess improved than many Benefices in 
private patronage, which have been 
augmented by the Bounty, assisted by 
the benefaciions (of money, lands, or 
tithes), of the respective Patrons. 

This defect iv our Establishment 
might, however, be remedied, if, out 
of the landed Estates of the Crown, 
fifty acres were granted to each Crown 
Living, the clear annual income of 
which does not exceed 150/. and the 
Incumbest of which does not hold 
any other living. Or, if the Crown 
would only graut 1000/. (to be invest- 
ed in a purchase at the expeace of the 
Corporation of Queen Anne’s Bounty) 
to each Crown Living of the descrip- 
tion above-mentioned, it would ame- 
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liorate the condition of the Inewm- 
beuts of those Livings. As the Crown 
can easily make the proposed, or a 
greater angmentation of the Livings 
above-mentioned, | hope the business 
will soon be accomplished. A measure 
of that kind would tend to the honour 
of His Majesty’s Government, and the 
good of the Established Church. 
Yours, &c. A Constant Reaper. 
EEE 
Mr. Unpan, Oct. 19. 
VERY real friend to the united 
Church of England and Ireland, 
must rejoice in the establishment of 
an Episcopal Church in the East In- 
dies. But are the people of the West 
India Islands always to remain .as 
sheep without a she ? Sending a 
Bishop thither surely would be 
way to adjust all religious differences 
which exist in those Islands. U. U. 


a 
Leamington Spa, 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 10. 
HAD lately occasion to look out 
for an “ agreeable Companion in 
a Post Chaise” on pursuit of health at 
this place, so deservedly reeommend- 
ed for that purpose by authorities 
most table, as well as perfeetly 
independent of any present or future 
interest as to its local celebrity or sue- 
cess. | was drawn into a. seller's 
shop by a Frontispiece in the window, 
and a Title-page, announcing * North 
Wales delineated,” by a ‘* Reverend” 
itinerant “ A. M. Fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society, and late of Peter- 
house, Cambridge ;” ‘‘ Illustrated with 
Plates,” a fifteen shillings octavo. 

My first tage served to shew me 
the truth of the old adage “ Fronté 
nulla Fides,” as | was obliged to refer 
to the Waterfall in 7 ra*Com- 

ion” to the Bridge, p. 299, to ac- 
an for the preteuce oF plurality of 
Plates. My short journey enabled 
me only to peruse about one-third of 
the book ; but I was so far disgusted 
with his account of the Caernarvon- 
shire Jumpers, of which sect I recol- 
lect to have read a description from 
a Review in (I believe) your depart- 
ment of Criticism on the first edition, 
or on the Cambrian Directors, that 
the remainder. of the volume has con- 
tinued near a month with its pages 
uncut. As he “ was iuduced more 
than once to attend the Chapel,” he 
rh have given us, from memory, 
“the Hyma, having but one verse, re- 
peated 
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peated over and over for half an hour, 
oran hour.” It might have been a 
counterpart with the imen 

in the Poetical Bath Guide: but, as 
he “ confesses that bis intellects be- 
“came greatly confused whenever he 
was among them at these times, and 
that the heat and the metions almost 
stupified his senses,” his recollection 
palaee would have been imperfect ; 
and | presume he was amongst the 
** Jess enthusiastic, who moved off 
soon after the Hymn was begun; 
whom, every time he attended, 

i ane the Preacher to make 
one, leaving his congregation to jump 
by themselves.” When he comes, 
however, again to his senses, and 
cool, a¥* so far” (mee than aw 
es) “describing this singular 
om of Enthusiasts,” he adds, “ J 
may be allowed a few observations on 
the general increase of Methodism, 
and on what appear to me the modes 
of conduct to be adopied in order to 


check the torrent that seems bearing 


forwards to overwhelm us in its vor- 
tex, and that —— to strike deeply 
at the rost of Government both in 
# Church and State.” This Reverend 
Alarmist then adds, that ‘in too many 
instances the Established Clergy must 
thank themselves for the influx of 
Methodism jnto their respective pa- 
rishes ;” that, “‘ buoyed up with the 
idea that the Church is under the im- 
mediate protection of the State, they 
look on, as idle spectators ;” that it is 
“ want of inclination and industry, 
on which the Clergy split.” ‘* The 
nou-residence of the Clergy, and the 
paliry Stipends of the Curates, equally 
aid the cause ef Methodism.” His 
eameer iovectives against the Clergy 

J would net farther transcribe ; but 
I cannot Jet pass his assertion, that 
he “ could mention an instance of a 
Clergyman in one of the Midland 
Counties, serving four Cures, and 
teaching a School, and all this for 
dittle more than 100/. a year ;” add- 
-ing, that “‘ this person has to maintain 
a wife and children.” Whether this 
made a part of bis former Edition or 
not, I do not know; but if, since the 
Jate Acts of Parliament, he expects us 
-to give him credit, 1, for one, will 
say, that my “‘nulla Fides” extends 
beyond his Title-page.—Had his know- 
ige of the “ Midland Counties” led 
bim to be acquainted with this spot, 
he would not, if he “ attended” the 
.Church,even ‘once’ have had occasion 
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to complain, that “ the duty, from the 
indi visibility of theperson, was hurried 
over with a carelessness that ill be- 
comes the ambassador of God.” Hav- 
ing myself more than once or twice 
attended it, I have witnessed the ut- 
most propriety of manner, as well as 
matter, and the uniform excellence, 
with which the undivided service is 
pemeanes by the officiating Minister. 
ndeed, the constant, punctual, and 
early attendance of a congregation, 
consisting of ivhabitavts, as well as 
visitors, is the surest test, in support 
of the assertion. 1 give the owners 
and oecupiers ef the place full credit 
for having, sot long since, been at the 
expence of a new set of pews, and of 
galleries on the North and East sides 
(the light requisite net admitting one 
op the South); and for their ready 
willingness to accommodate strangers, 
however crowding themselves to the 
extreme, in every part both of the 
Church and of the Chancel. Until 
some plan is formed for the enlarge- 
ment of the Church, which the exees- 
sive improvement of the priee of land 
would amply compensate, I would 
suggest what ‘“‘1 could mention” as 
having taken place in one of “ the 
Midland Counties”; where, with the 
sanction of a faculty from the Bishop's 
Court, a gallery, in addition to three 
others, has been erected within the 
Arch of the Chancel, under permis- 
sion of the Rector, and reserved 
for occupation at his discretion. The 
recent judicious addition of a Sermon 
at the Evening service, sufficiently 
precludes all pretext for attention to 
that spirit of dissent, which is certain- 
y never “inactive,” but in this, as 
in other places, to admit over- 
flowings from real or rather pretend- 
ed necessity, or attendants from curio- 
sity, and love of variety, in addition 
to those who, from ily habits, 
and even possibly conscientious objec- 
tions to set forms of Prayer, join with 
every sect, with a proviso that the 
service be uot that of the Church of 
England ; and even that,in the instance 
to which ! have alluded, is not an ob- 
jection, provided that the preaching, 
in respect to which prayer is held in 
comparative contempt, is adapted to 
the itching ears of those who think 
with one (an inspired one, who could 
say it jnstly) that he “ had more under- 
standing than their Teachers.” 
It cannot be upreasonable to hint at 
temporary or future additions to the 
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place of Divine Worshi 
New a 

and even the rich em fitenents of 
grand Assembly Rooms, with the 
elegant Playhouse. It isto the credit 
of the place, that, though both these 
latter attractions are, from the late- 
ness.of the seasons, as I understand, 
thinly attended, yet the Church still 
fills to the utmost, and particolarly on 
the day of administering the sacra- 
ment, which even in most other places 
is not so punctually observed at the 


on sper 


’ Miehaelmas season, as at those of the 


great festivals. 

It may justly be said of the place 
at large—that it has improved—that 
it is improvin that it ought to 
be improved still more. it would be 
unjust to deserving parties, not to 
speak of the minor accommodations, 
necessary for the amusement of inva- 
lids, and their attending friends; these 
are amply supplied in the variety of 
Libraries, Reading and News Rooms; 
and the visitors have particular calls 
of encouragement acknow 
ment for the merit of one person, 
whom some former Cerrespondent 
of yours has deservedly recommended 
to your notice, and who has displayed 
much taste and zeal, as well as exert- 
ed great industry and attention, in 
— an entertaining aod useful 
Guide te Leamington, in addition to 
his Collection of Pictures, and a Mu- 
seum of Natural Curiosities in great 
variety. E. J. 

—— 


Mr. Unsan, W—m Hail, Sept. 18. 

N Ward’s “ Lives of tbe Professors 
of Gresham Col ” p. 200, it is 
stated, that Dr. John Bull was in 1596 
chosen first Professor of Masick in 
Gresham College; that he was Organ- 
ist to King James; an anecdote of 
him in 1607—that in that year he re- 
signed his Professorship, and lived in 
England until 1613, when he went 
abroad, and did not return. Then 
follows a list of his Musical Works in 
Manuscript, in the possession of Dr. 
Pepusch ; among them, in page 205, 
is ** God save the King.”—I think it 
is somewhere said, that these Manu- 
scripts of Dr. Bull, as in Dr. Pe- 
_— Collection, were placed in 
ion College. If this be so, the 
reference is easy; afd if the tune 
found there be the same with the po- 
pular Air all Englishmen bear with 


pleasure, the inquiry is set at rest ; 
and it will be no stretch of imagina- 
tion to » that it was brought 
forward in compliment to King James, 
when, according to the anecdote, Dr. 
Bull played before him at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hail, “ upon a small payre 
of Organs,” ifthe Tune be different, 
Mr. Carey will have a stronger claim, 
from the inquiry, to be considered as 
the Author of the favourite Air—one 
Claimant will be struck off the list. 
Yours, &c. R. 8. 


a 


~ ae Oct. T. 
old, truly respectable 
Correspondent, in your jast Num- 
ber (p. 206), bas remarked, what he 
considers a singular coincidence of 
Customs, in two distant Nations, at 
periods more than two ceaturies re- 
mote from each other; aud supports 
his opinion by quotations from 
in 1583, and from Wathen in 1812, ° 
Now, Sir, though I entertain the 
ighest respect for the discernment 
of your friend Mr. J. P. Malcolm, 1 
am inclined to think he has a little ® 
mistaken the antiest aod constant 
custom of ing the Fingers, 
tised by the lish Barbers. 1 am 
old enough to remember when the 
operation of Shaving, in this King- 
dom, was almost exclusively perform- 
ed by the Barbers: what I speak of, 
is some threescore years ago, at which 
time gentlemen shaverswere unknown. 
Expedition was then a prime quality 
in a Barber, who smeared the lather 
over his customers’ faces with his 
hand, for the delicate refinement of 
the brush had not been introduced. 
The lathering of the beard being 
finished, the operator threw off the 
lather adhering to bis hand, by a pe- 
culiar jerk of the arm, which caused 
the joints of the fingers to crack, 
this being a more expeditious mode 
of clearing the hand, than using a 
towel for that pur ; and the more 
audible the Sack, 4 the higher the 
shaver stood in his owa opinion, and 
in that of his fraternity. This then, 
I presume, is the custom alluded to 
by Stubbe.—The other, mentioned by 
Mr. Wathen, is the common practice 
of Shampoeing, which is universally 
exercised by the Natives of India after 
shaving or bathing, and is too we 
known to = adescription. . 
Yours, €. A. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 14. 
a ee 
Count engaged for so 
a patiod, has prevented much 
attention being paid to the improve- 
ment of the Capital ;- but, as the hal- 
eyon days of Peace trave at length re- 
wisited the Earth, it is natural to sup- 
that the eyes of Government 
will be directed to that purpose. Un- 
der this impression, 1 have ventured 
to make a few remarks upon what 
epcers to me one of the principal 
de ciencies in the ornamental part of 
the Metropolis. 
“It inwell known that Rome possess- 
ed several beautiful Fountains; and 
Paris, though not to be compared to 
Rome, cab boast of some very mag- 
‘pificent specimens. Loadon exhibits 
@ puddle in Lincoln’s lun; a standing 
pool in St. James’s Square; and the 
Green Park a basin supplied by an 
iron pipe torn from itsseclusion under 
the pavement, the laughing - stock of 
-every person of taste who beholds it. 
Whilst rival Companies are pouring 
‘torrents of water thrvagh our streets, 
and the pipes daily a from the 
superfluity, surely it would 
_easy, and of very trifling expence, to 
adorn our Squares with some tastefal 
display of water, in lieu of the stiff 
and awkward figures which now dis- 
-grace them. 
A very sensible Traveller * observes, 
“ How beautiful would the gleaming 


of a sheet of falling water appear . 


through the shrubberies of Grosvenor 
re! and how much more appro- 


» priate than the poney and its pigmy 


rider imprisoned in the middle of the 
| in St. James's!” An anxiety that 
on, which surpasses all other 
- capitals in works of real utility, should 
not be behiad them in appropriate 
per ae has — me we throw 
out the oing $ ing that it ma 
meet the eye of he Comeiatientts 
for improving London and Westmin- 
-ster, or of:some of your numerous 
Correspondents, who may suggest a 
plan that — day be adopted. 
Yours, J. M. 
’ — 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain. 
Mr. Unsren, Sept. 19. 
S it may interest many of your 
Readers to have a short account 
‘ of the New Anatomy and Physiology 


® Eustace, Letter from Paris. 





be most” 


of the Braia, as taught by Doctors 
Gall and Spurzheim, | have drawn up 
mr oe is at your service. 

The doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim 
may be divided into two branches: 
ist, The Anatomy;—and 2d, The 
a Previous to the elegant 

minute dissection of these céle- 
brated Anatomists, no accurate. and 
correct Anatomy of ‘the Brain had 
been made. The great difference be- 
tween their Anatomy and that imper- 
fect description of the Brain given 
by former Avatomists, is particularly 
striking, and does them the greatest 
credit. They may be styled the Teach- 
ers of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of this important organ. The prio- 
cipal and most important discovery, 
however, is that of the different organs 
whereby the mind manifests itself. 
The principles of their doctrine may 
be thus briefly stated. 

The Brain is not a simple organ of 
the mind—as bas formerly been con- 
sidered—but an assemblage of organs 
having different functions; and the 
varieties of character, however in- 
fluenced by education, depend princi- 
pally on the relative developement 
of the several organs. These are dis- 
coverable by the shape of the outside 
of the head, a circumstance which 
has enabled these Gentlemen and their 
Pupils to determine the characters of 
persons, in a great measure, by the 
form of their heads: and 1 can only 
say, in conclusion, that, however scep- 
tical 1 was when I first learnt their 
doctrine, the numerous and satisfac- 
= proofs they have given of their 
skill in pronouncing the characters of 
people by their heads, have convinced 
me of the correctness of their system. 
A work will shortly appear in English, 
giving a full Account of this Doctrine, 
aod the Pacts op which it has been 
founded.— Among the numerous class 
which attended the Doctor’s late Lec- 
tures,were to be reckoned many of the 
most ingenious and reputable Medical 
men of this Capital—i hope to give 


.@ fuller account in your next; and 


therefore conclude. 8. R. 
——_——___—— 

Mr. Urnnan, Oct. 20. 
$e Correspondent B. N. (i. 633) 
wishes to be informed what alter- 
ations the Revolution has caused in 
the Cathedral of Rouen. Having 
y 


- lately | several days in that Ci 
I om dtentadttin degtee, to spp 
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the information which your Cerre- 
spondent desires to obtain. | must 
premise, however, that my knowledge 
-of the antient state of Cathedral 
of Rouen is entirely derived from 
three or four printed Descriptions, 
-one of which B. N. bas inserted in his 
Letter. 

The Exterior, to the best of my 
Anowledge, has suffered very little, if 
at all, by the Revolutioe. I noticed 
the headless statues, aod empty niches 
which adora the portals, and | attri- 
buted the preseat condition of those 
ornaments to the fury of the Jacobins. 
i fad, however, that the Huguenots 
of the sixteenth century were the au- 
thors of this mutilation. When | 
consider the temper of those sectaries, 
and the provocation which they had 
received, I am surprized that they 
contented themselves with defacing 
a few images, when they had it in 
their power to destroy the Cathedral 
itself. The disciples of John Knox 
were not so moderate in their zeal for 
the destruction of the mouuwments of 
idolatry. 

Before I. enter the Church, allow 
me to remark, that your Print, al- 
though a very good likeness on the 


-whole, bas a fault which is almost 


universal in prints of this kind. It 
represents the Cathedral as much 
more disengaged from surrounding 
buildings, than it really is. instead 
of the airy and spacious ivg 
which you have exhibited on the 
North nde of the Charch, I recolleet 
ouly a narrow and stinkibg lave. On 
the South side, which does not appear 
in the print, the walls of the side ailes 
of the nave are hid by a row of old 


- houses which are built against them. ° 


The West front is tolerabiy opes, as 
in-the Print. The dwarf wall which 
nh s in the Print, and which in- 

sed the parvis, is destroyed. So is 
the columa with the cross. Thefoun- 


- tain still exists, or perhaps has been 


rebuilt. 

The loterior, with the exception of 
the choir and its inclosure, bas suffer- 
ed as little by the Revolution as the 
exterior. The three marigold win- 
dows (p. 633) still remain; and I ob- 
served much painted glass in the other 
windows. The organ (which is placed 
over the Western entrance of the 
Church, according to the invariable 
\practice of France) exhibits ne 


pearance of injury. Here let. me 


serve. iv wapédy, thet the pipes of 


French organs (of those, at 
ahich i have —s are sn a 


no loager. . it is replaced by & wooden 
ediGceof Grecian Architecttre, which 
is pasnted in imitativa of vemed mas 
bie, and i so constracted-‘as not to 
conceal the high altar from the peopte 
in the wave, choir was 

surrounded by a ificent of 
the country in the form of pieces of 


two sous. The present inclosare of 


the choir isa wooden imitation of a 
very plain iron railing. In taking 
down the antieut grating, the columns 


“into which it-was let appear to have 


been injared. To repair the injury, 


they have been —— with plaster, 
and coated with white paint, mach 
to the disadvantage of their appeat- 
ance. 


Within the choir, e thing 
pears to be modern » ear, stalls, 
Archbishop's throne, and pavement, 
&. I am not prepared to ‘assert, 
however, that the preseat a 

of the choir i# materially different 


-from that which it exhibited before 


the Revolation. The Description 
copied by your Correspondent, which 
is said to have been written iu 179, 
appears to be taken from some older 
account. Jn one now before me, 
which was priated in 1756, it is stated 
that the choir had lately deen repair- 
ed, and that the monument of Charles 


the Vth had been ‘removed from the 


middie of it to the South side of the 


Lady Cha 


The only monuments of the dead, 
which now exist in the chwir, are a 
few modern inscriptions cut in the 
pavement. 1 observed only three. 
On ‘the North ee of the altar lies 
King Hear younger, as he is 
called,- the eldest son of Heary the 
lid, King of England and Duke of 
Normandy. On the South side of the 
altar fies the heart of yo Henry’s 
brother, Richard Ceeurde ion. His 
body was buried at Footevraud, at his 
father’s feet. Behind the altar is a 
memorial of Joha Duke of Bedford, 
uacle to King Henry the Vith. He 
is called iv the inseription Prorex 
Sonate: ee meee — un- 
willing to im Viecero rance, 
they ougat to heave recollected, _ 

e 
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the Governor of a Dutchy cannot 


uy ke ape Prorez. 
The y Chapel does not seem to 
have suffered at all, The monument 
(not monuments) of the two Cardinals 
of Amboise, and that of Louis de 
Breze, remain unhurt. I suspect, that 
all or most of the others, mentioned 
p- 634, were merely flat stones in the 
vement. I am not able to say whe- 
r they still exist. The altar and 
its ornaments have not been touched. 
Thefamous bell,calledGeorge d'Am- 
boise {p. 634), together with almost 
all the other bells, has been taken 
down and melted. In this Church, 
however, as well as in most others in 
France, there is no want of bells for 
the purpose of summoning the Con- 
gregation to Divine service. I under- 
stand that there never were any So- 
cieties of Cumberland or College 
Youths in France ; and that the science 
ef bell-ringers, considered as a species 
of masick, never flourished so much 
in that Kingdom as in England. If 
the French were not so good perfor- 
mers as the English, they certainly 
had better instruments to play on. 
The tone of the French bells appears 
to me to be much superior in clear- 
ness and sweetness to that of our own. 
The Chapter of the Cathedral of 
Bovuen, which, according to the ac- 
—~ given: | $60 formerly cousist- 
sixty persons, is ver 
mach dicainished in number, but Fd 
pot totally annihilated. To an eye 
aceustomed to the empty stalls of an 
English Cathedral, the choir at Rouen 
appears sufficiently decked with Eccle- 
siasticks. I counted between twenty 
and thirty, one ie at vespers. 
Since the Revolution, this Charch is 
not only Cathedral, but also Parochial. 
For the accommodation of the Pa- 
rishioners, 5000 rush-bottomed chairs 
are distributed about the Church. On 
Sunday morning, the immense nave is 
almost filled with decently - dressed 
people, a great majority of whom are 
women, and children of both sexes. 
The service is performed with suffi- 
cient decency and dignity, and the 
Congregation is more attentive and 
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devout than I e to find it, 
Immediately after the G » which 
is chanted in Latin by the Deacon at 
the lower end of the Choir, the 
Preacher meunts the pulpit (which 
stands on the North side of the nave), 
and preaches in French. Before he 
begins his sermon, he reads the Epis- 
tle and the G ospel of the day in French. 
Nearly all the Congregation have 
books of the service, with a French 
translation. As almost the whole of 
the service is chanted by the Choir, 
it could not be understood without a 
book, even if it were performed in 
the vulgar tongue. The Choir is not 
accompanied by the organ (which is 
used only on particular occasions), 
but by a noisy serpent. A considera- 
ble part of the Socipaptee sing with 
the Choir. The effect is solemn and 
imposing, although the old-fashioned 
plain chant is vastly inferior in melody 
to our Protestant Dushas-ouuen 
Besides the Cathedral, there are 
thirteen or fourteen Parish Churches 


in Rouen and its suburbs. Before ~ 


the Revolution, there were six and 
thirty Parish Churches, and more 
than an equal number of Conventual 
churches. Many of the suppressed 


churches still exist, and have been ap- 
plied to prefane uses, The —_ 
some 


church of St. Herblaud, a han 
Gothic edifice near the West end of 
the Cathedral, is now converted into 
a repository for stage-coaches. The 
Tower of the church of St. Laurence 
is deserving of the attention of the 
curious. The Church itself is now a 
coachmaker’s shop. 

The parish church of St. Eloi has 
been given to the Christians of the 
Reformed religion, of whom the 4n- 
nuaire Statistique of the department 
of the Lower Seine, for the year 1812, 
informs me that there are about 3000 
at Rouen, in a population of 86,672 
souls, I learn, from the same autho- 
rity, that there are nine or ten Re- 
formed churches io the department. 
I mention this circumstance, because 
Mr. Eustace has unguardedly asserted, 
that there are no Protestants in the 
North of France *. 





* See Mr. Eustace’s Letter from Paris, p. 75.— While I was at Paris, 1 took 
some pains to ascertain the number of Protestants in that City. I received diffe- 
rent accounts from different persons, but the number which seemed to me'to proceed 
from the best authority, was 12 or 14,000. There are two Reformed churches at 


Paris, and one Lutheran 


ehurch. The two Reformed churches are served by three 


Ministers.. The Ministers of both the Protestant communions are the 
State, in the same manner as the Catholic clergy. x Pook 
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Of the churches which still remain 
in use, the most worthy of the obser- 
vation of an Antiquary is that of S. 
Maclou, which stands a little to the 
Eastward of the Cathedral. The 
church of S. Godard is mentioned in 
several accounts of Rouen on account 
of its beautiful painted windows. I 
suspect that these windows are demo- 
. lished; but I recommend those of S. 
Vincent's Church to the attention of 
the Traveller who has a few minutes 
to spare. : 

But the pride of Rouen is the us fs 
church of 8. Ouen*, now pa ial ; 
of which, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, I have read in one of the 
volumes of the Genticwan’s Magazine 
a better account than it is in my 
power to givet. There isa History of 
this Abbey in folio, by an author 
whose naine I am not able to recollect. 
A copy may be seen in the Library of 
the Institute at Paris. It contains 
several Plates; one of which re- 
sents the beautiful Ruod-loft, which, 
like that of the Cathedral, has been 
destroyed. 1am not absolutely ¢er- 
tain, that, in either case, the destrac- 
tion is altogether to be attributed to 
wantonuess, rapacity, or impiety. 
When a Collegiate or Conventual 
church is made parochial, it becomes 
necessary to remove whatever ob- 
structs'the prospect of the altar from 
the nave +. The church of S. Quen 
stands in need of repairs, and is about 
to receive them. I noticed on the 
doors advertisements to masons, car- 
penters, smiths, plumbers, &. I ad- 
vise all Travellers, who are at Rouen 
during the summer, to take a walk in 
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the of the Abbey, which is « 
public thoroughfare. The outside 
of the Church is seen to great advan- 
tage through the foliage of the trees. 
The Monk’s Dormitory, a handsome 
modern structure of three stories, is 
now the towa-house. The upper 
story contains a Public Library and a 
Collection of Pictures: the staircase 
by which we ascend to this Library 
and Collection, and another staircase 
near the ceatre of the building, are iu 
the highest style of Bevedictine mag- 
nificence. It is to be regretted that 
these stately institutions, which con- 
tribute so yo to the ornament of 
a couatry, should be in other respects 
so little: beneficial to society im its 
present state. 

The Archbishop of Rouen had, for- 
merly, six Suffragan Bishops, whose 
sees are enumerated, p. 633. The 
Bishopricks of Lisieux § and Avranches 
have ceased to exist, and the limits of 
the other four Bishopricks, and of 
the Archbishoprick of Rouen, are no 
longer the same as formerly. Nor- 
mandy is now divided into five depart- 
ments, each of which is a diocese. 
The present Diocese of Rouen, which 
is the department of the Lower Seine, 
is much smaller than the antient dio- 
cese. The towns of Gisors, Meulan, 
Pontoise, Magny, ‘aad ‘Chaumont, 
which were formerly in the Diocese of 
Rouen (p. 633), are now sti , “to 
other Bishops. It is the opinion of 
many persons, however, that ‘the an- 
tient division of the Dioceses will bere- 
established, with some modifications. 

The anoual income of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, before the Revolu- 








* Audoenus, Archbishop of Rouen, who died in the year 677, was interred in 
the Basilick of S. Peter, which afterwards lost the name of the Apostle, and assum- 
ed that of the Archbishop. This monastery was the oldest religious house of Nor- 
mandy, having been founded in the year 538 by one of the sons of Clovis, the first 
Christian King of the Franks. The Church which now exists was begun in 1318, 
and finished in. 1339, John Russel being Abbot. It cost 63,036U. 5s.—Tournois, 
WNeustria Pia, p. 35. ° 

+ Our Indexes do not enable us to refer to such an aceount. In the Magazine 
for 1783 (LIII. 901) is a view and account of an antient Stone Bridge at Rouen, 
built by Empress Maud ; and in 1784 (LIV. 182) is a general view of that fine 
old City, including the famous Bridge of Boats, accompanied with a description 
of the Bridge. Ent. . 

t The Choir of the Abbey-church of Fécamp has been laid open to the eye, like 
that of S. Ouen. 

§ The Bishop of Lisieux was called, in Latin, Epi Lexoviensis. In conse- 
quence of not distinguishing between Leroviensis and iensis, Mr. Porson has 
converted Luxeuil, an antient and celebrated Abbey in the County of Burgundy, 
into an Episcopai City of Normandy. See his Letters to Mr. Are Travis, 
p- 153. mistake is sufficiently pardonable, but it ought to be considered, how 
the Critic would have triumphed, if he had detected it in the weitings ef bis un 
worthy antagonist, 
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tion, is said (p. 633) to have been 
about 50,000 livres. It was certainly 
much more thaa double that sum. [t 
is called 100,000 livres in the 4ima- 
nac Royal for 1767; and it is well 
known, that the valuations of the 
Bishopricks, which are given in the 
Almanac Royal, were wuch below 
the real valuc. The present Arch- 
bishop retains, 2s may be supposed, a 
very small share of the wealth and 
greatness of his predecessors. 1 think 
that the regular stipend of an Arch- 
bishop is 15,000 francs, or about 600/. 
As 600/. a year will not support, even 
at Rouen, a coach-and-four, and a 
number of footmen in scarlet liveries, 
} suspect that Cardinal Cambacéres 
must have a larger income than the 

| allowance. He retains posses- 
sion of the Archiepiscopal Palace, a 
stately building, which is joined to the 
Bastern end of the Cathedral. His 
country-house at Gailloo, formerly 
the admiration of Travellers between 
Rouen and Paris, bas been destroyed. 

Yours, &c. Ryuzs TemPLer. 
= 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Works nearly ready for Publication : 

The Fourth Volume of the new Edi- 
tion of HutcHins’s “ History of Dorset- 
shire,’ with additions by Mr. Gouen. 
This Volume will coptain the Hundreds 
of Sherbourne, Stourminster Newton, 
Whiteway, and Yetminster; with the 
Liberties in Sherbourne Division. A 
Life of the Author; an Account of Bri- 
tish Antiquities in Dorset, by Sir R. C, 
Hoare, .3 the Domesday for the 
County, with a Translation by Rev. W. 
Bawpwen; &c. &c. will be prefixed. 

An Kistorical Treatise of the Unction 
and Coronation of the Kings and Queens 
ef England. By Arrnur TayLor. (See 
our Cover for the present Month.) 

A second Edition of the Memoirs of 
Wiriiam Stevens, Esq. Treasurer of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty; the whole pro- 
duce arising from the Sale of whieh (not 
the profits merely) is intended by the 
Author to be given to the Fund for the 
benefit of the Scotch EpiscepalianChurch. 

The Messtan; a Poem, in Twenty- 
eight Books. By Mr. Cort.e. 

An Account of a Foetus recently re- 
moved from the Abdomen of a young 
Man, 16 years of age. By Mr. N. Hicu- 
more, Surgeon, Sherborne; under the pa- 
tronage of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in whose Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the Preparation is deposited. 

Facts and Observations (deduced from 
jong and extensive Practice) on Liver 





Complaints, and Bilious Disorders in 
general, and on such derangements of 
these Organs, as influence the Biii 
Secretion, &c. By Joun Faituworn, late 
Surgeon in the E 1. Company’s service. 
Preparing for Publication : 

A short Account of the Commission 
for inquiring into the Losses of the Ame- 
rican Loyalists, by Joun WiLmor, Esq, 

We have great satisfaction in announc- 
ing, that the Rev. A. Macautay, Vicar 
of Rothley in Leicestershire, has resum- 
ed his design of publishing a History of 
the Life of Melancthon ; and that the 
first Volume of the Work, terminating 
at the close of the Diet of Augsburg in 
4530, will appear in the ensuing year. 

Lyrical Gleanings ; comprising Madri- 
gals, Odes, Songs, and Sonnets, chiefly 
by Anonymous Writers of the XVIth and 
oe of the XVIIth Centuries; with 

iographieal Notices. The whole select- 
ed from the unexplored Collections of 
Vocal Poetry, made and composed by 
Birp, Morey, Yonce, Warp, Gippons, 
Lawes, and other Musicians of eminence 
ee JAMES, and CHARLES, 

Mirror for Magistrates, in Two 
very thick Volumes small 4to. The im- 
pression limited to 160 copies. The au- 
thorities upon which the Editor has 
formed the text of the present edition 
are af follow: — Part I. By Joun Hic- 
GINS; reprinted from the edition of 
1587, collated with those of 1575 and 
1610.— Part II. By Tuomas BLENER- 
Hasset; from the original edition of 
1578, collated with that of 1610. —Part 
Ill. By Batpwin, Sackvit_e, Ferrers, 
CHURCHYARD, and others; from the 
edition of 1587, collated with those of 
1559, 1563, 1571, 1575, 1578, and 1610. 
—Part IV. By Ricuarp Niccois; pub- 
lished as ‘* A Winter’s Night Vision ;” 
from the only edition of 1610. 

Art of English Poésy. The Editor of 
the late edition of Puttenham is now re- 
printing the seyeral Essays of GascoiGng, 
Wesse, K. James, Sir Jonn Hanincton, 
Mears, Campion, DanizL, and Botton, 
in one quarto volume, uniform with that 
Work: 220 only printed. 

Bibliographia Poetica. A new edition 
of this useful Work by the late Josern 
Ritson, has been long in preparation, 
and with very considerable Bibhiographi- 
cal Additions, and a few occasional speci- 
mens, will be put to press next year. 

Select Poems of Synesivs, and Gre- 
GoRY NAZIANZEN; translated. from the 
Greek, by Hucu Stuart Boyp, Esq- 
with original Poems by the Translator, 

Sermons on Practical Subjects fer 
the Use of Families. By Curisropuer 
Worpswortn, D.D, Dean of Bocking, 
in 2 volumes 8vo, 
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31.4 Sermon on the Restoration’ of 
_ Peace, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, on T'hwrs- 
‘day, July 7, 4.D. 1814, (being the 

inted for a General Thanks- 

“pgiving). By Joseph Holden Pott, 

A. M. Archdeacon of Lonion, and Vi- 

ear of St. Mattin’s. Frinted by Re- 

~quest. Ato. pp: 25. Harrison, Strand. 
“(Not printed for Sale) 
Acta the good Archdeacon sings 
the song of triumphant, but 
ions. exultation; and, from Psalm 
xxii. 7. ‘ Io his days shall the righte- 
ous flourish, and abundance of Peace, 
so long as the moon endureth,” takes 
occasion to observe, that 

“This Psalm was composed by David 
towards the close of his own reign ; 
andit is imaginedthat he looked forward 
in it to the prosperous reign of Solomon 
his Son. The glory of that peaceful 
reign had been set forth in the word of 
Prophecy by the lips of Nathan; but the 
views of David evidently reached beyond 
the reign of Solomon; and his words 
in the Psalm from which the text is 
taken, point most manifestly to the 
coming of a promised Saviour who is 
called so significantly in the page of 
Prophecy ‘ the Prince of Peace.’ 

“ At a time when we are met toge- 
ther in the Lurd’s house to render thanks 
to God for the blessings and advantages 
of Peace so happily restored to us after 
a long and arduous conflict ; after years 
of difficulty in the camp and in the 
field, accompanied with the customary 
gtiefs and burdens which attend upon 
thestate of war, but marked with sig- 
nal instances of favour from the Great 
Disposer of Events, and crowned with 
many a triumph; we may well direct 
our thoughts and fix our whole atten- 
tion on the double view of Peace which 
thus claims our notice in the words of 
David.” 


After a learned and satisfactory 
comment on the text, the Preacher 
thus appropriately proceeds: =~ 

“ The Peace for which we have to lift 
the voice of gratitude to Almighty God 
this day, may be said to have celebrated 
its first solemnities in the hour of Vic- 
tory; in those moments when the 
plumes of the victor are wont to be ad- 
vaficed most proudly, and are rarely 
found unstained with some crimson 
spots which cannot plead the warrant of 
a@ Nnécessary ‘struggle, or borrow their 

Gewr. Maa. October, 1814, 
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excuses from the fury of a doubtful field. 
In that day which opened the: Jast hold 
of a baffled Enemy to prevailing arms, 
the calm voice of Treaty and the words 
of Peace were heard above the ery of Vic- 
tory. No proud triumphal arch was 
lifted_in the vanquished Capital, No 
car of victory was set forth for the gaze 
of trembling multitudes. “The last 
march and the happy entry of the con- 
quering host was ushered in by the voice 
of heralds, rather than by the trumpets 
of the field. And once more we may 
be allowed to say that the scale does 
not turn against us, when a just com- 
parison is made, and when the cause is 
set for judgement. Once more we may 
be permitted to indulge the delightful 
expectation that these happy earnests 
of returning Peace may be followed by 
fresh conquests over hostile dispositions 
in men’s minds and spirits, and over 
unjust projects and designs. Such vic- 
tories have the fairest promise of Con- 
tinuance; they furnish the consolatory 
pledge of those seasons of endtritg 
Peace, which the text takes for its 
chosen aim, and proposes for its final 
object. That aim and object are no 
other than the Peace of Christian Fel- 
lowship among men, undisturbed, and 
spreading far and wide, until the rest~- 
less and ungoverned course of pride and 
discord, of cruel, monstrous policies, 
the frait of which is enmity and open 
War, shall cease for ever, and be ne 
more witnessed in the Christian World.” 


32. Dibdin’s BrstiorHeca SPENCERIANA. 
(Continued from our last, p. 247.) 
THE Third Volume of this va- 

Juable Catalogue opens with the 

1Vth Department; which is designat- 

ed Courtcrions or Cxassics, or 

Corpora Auctorum. These collections 

refer to Poetical, Oratorical, Agri- 

cultural, and Military Writers—and 
they commence with a copious de 
scription of the celebrated Greek 

Anthology of 1494, prioted in capi- 

tal letters, and of which his Lord- 

ship possesses @ Copy UPON VELLUM, 
originally in the collection of the ce- 
lebrated Lorenzo de Medici. Gram- 
mar and Lexicocrarny form the 

Vth Department; and in this will be 

found some very elaborate discussions, 

involving a few of the most curious 
points of Typographical and Biblio- 
graphical research: witness, the de- 

scription 








— 
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sctiption of the Catholicon of 1460, of 
the Greek Grammars of Lascarisof the 
dates of 1476, 1480, 1489, and 1495; 
of the Terentianus Maurus of 1497 ; 
of the Tortellius of 1471, and of the 
Latin and Teutonic Vocabulary print- 
ed by Bechtermuntze of the date of 
1469. Of embellishments, those in 
the articles Eiymologicon Magnum, 
and Suidas, are deserving of particu- 
lar commendation; while the account 
of the Breton-French- and Latin 
Dictionary, printed at Lantréguier 
in 1499, may be deemed worthy of a 
partial extract. 

“This Dictionary is among the 


presents us, in the first place, with the 
only known work executed ‘at Lantré- 
guier (or Tréguier;) in the XVth cen- 
tury; and appears never to have been 
examined by Maittaire, Marchand, De 
Bure, La Serna Santander, or Brunet*. 
It seems also to have been unknown to 
the greater number of eminent writers 
upon the ancient French and Celtic Lan- 
guages, as we have no mention of it in 
the works of Pelloutier, Bullet, or Ro- 
quefort+. Even Du Cange himself de- 
scribes it in a manner which makes it 
rather doubtful whether he had seén 
itt. Edw. Lhayd, who travelled into 
Brittany, has no account of it in his 
Archeologia Britannica; and neither 


searcest and most curious extant. it Warton nor Ritson were in the least 





— 


* “T suspect that the above Bibliographers had never seen the yolume; for the. 
first two are indebted to the Bibl. Hohendorf, p. 237, no. 1582;—-where a copy is. 


described as being ‘ en veau fauve, doré et marbré sur tranché.’ This is 
bably now in the Imperial amg? at Vienna; since the Hobendorf Ccllection 
was purchased for that Library. Maittaire and Marchand notice an edition of 
the same work, with a Latin title, on the authority of the preface of Du Cange, 
p- xl. xj. to his Gloss. Med. et Inf. Latin. Marchand adds, ‘ Auroit-on imprimé 
alors deux ouvrages de méme genre, dans la méme ville, et dans la méme année ? 
Ou seroit-ce Je méme ouvrage attribué a deux différens Auteurs?’ This reference 
to Du Cange, as the Reader will presently see, is incorrect. See the Annal. Typog. 
vol. i. p. 708. notes 9,10. Hist. de L’Imprim. p. 92. De Bure has only the fol- 
lowing brief and unsatisfactory notice of it: ‘Ouvrage simplement recherché par 

port A sa singularité.” Such a description is little more than an apology for 
ignorance, Bibliogr. Instruct. vol. iii. p. 74. no. 2296. La Serna Santander thus 
remarks:—‘ c’est la seule impression connue, faite & Tréguier, dans l’ancienne 
Bretagne.’ Dict. Bibliogr. Choisi, vol. i. p.443. This account implies no knuw- 
ledge of the volume itself. Brunet attributes the work to Pierre Auffret Quoat- 
quéveran, and calls it ‘Ouvrage rare;’- from which we may infer that he had 
never seenit. Manuel du Libraire, vol.i. p. 76.” 

+ “ Pe.iouTisEr, Histoire des Celtes, 1740. 12mo. See the ‘ Table des Auteurs 
citez dans cet Ouvrage, et des Editions dont on s’est servi,’—following the preface. 
Butiet: Mémoires sur la Langue Cellique, &c. 1754, folio. Consult the section 
* Quelles sont les sources od l’on tronvera Ja Langue Celtique.’ vol. i, p, 27. 
RogueErort: Glossaire de la Langue Romane, 1808, 8vo. see vol. i. p. xxix.-xxxj. 
Whether any notice of the above work may be found in the ‘ Dict. Francois-Breton, 
ou Francois-Celtique, enrichi de thémes, par |'A¥**, Paris, 1756,’ 8vo—or in 
Pelletier’s Dict. de la Langue Bretonne, 1752, fol.—orin the ‘ Dict. Roman, Wa- 
lon, Celtique et Tudesque, &c. par un Religieux, de St. Vannes, Bouillon, 1777,’ 
4to—I cannot venture to affirm. For these latter works consult the Manuel du 
Libraire, vol. i. p. 346-7, ii. p. 255; and the Dict. des Quvrages Anon. et Pseudon. 
of Barbier: edit. 1806, vol. i. p. 160.” 

t “ Ejusmodi etiam est Cuatholicon Armorico-Franco-Latinum a Joanne Laga- 
dec Diccesis Trecorensis, compositum ad utilitatem Clericorum novellorum Britan- 
nia: Ita enim libri titulus coneipiter, editi Lantriguieri & Joanne Casnez, v. No- 
vemb, anno mccccxcix.—To which Du Cange subjoins the following note: ‘ Ex- 


tat MS. in Bibliotheca Cl. V. D. Lancelot, qui illud nobiscum pro solita huma- . 


nitate communicavit, in cujus prefatione hee leguntur, “‘ Quia complures Bri- 
tones multim indigent Gallico, ideirco Joannes Lagadeuc parrochie de Plegonnen 
Diocesis Trecorensis in artibus et decretis Bachalarius, quamvis indignus ad 
utilitatem pauperam Clericulorum Britannie, vel rudium in pericia Latinitatis, 
hoc opusculum composui, &c. Datum die 16 mensis Augusti, anno 1464,” Ejus- 
dem videtur #tatis MS. ille codex.” Gloss, Med. et inf. Aftat. vol. i. p. xbvii; 
and not, xl.-xli—as Maittaire and Marchand refer to it. From the whole of this 
passage, it seems that Du Cange conceives the printer to be the editor; and 
misnames. him ‘ Casnez,’ for Calvez. He also assigns to the author a mame, 
for which, upon the face of the book itself, there is no authority.” 

acquainted 


, 
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acquainted with it,—In the second place, 
this publication may be considered as a 
key to the better understanding of such 
works (if any now exist) as have been 
wae in the ae or, ee 
language: a subject, in which eve 
English Antiquary, and lover of old 
Romances, must ever take an interest. 
Of the Author of this Dictionary, whe- 
ther he be Auffret Quoatqueueran, or La- 
gadeuc, neither Baillet, Fresnoy, Gou- 
jet, Niceron, nor the editors of the Bib- 
u Frangoise of La Croix du Maine, 
give the least information: his name 
never occurring in the indexes to their 
ive works.” . 

The Vith Department, entitled 
Miscettangovs Auruors, occupies 
the following. two-thirds of the vo- 
lume, and is not yet completed; it 
being the intention of the Author to 
open his 4th and last volume with the 

ining part of this Vith depart- 
ment; aud to subjoin, in the same vo- 
lame, the following heads; VII. Booxs 
PRINTED IN THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE: 
VIII. Booxs rainteo by Witiiam 
Caxton: IX. Books printed in the 
Assey or St.Avsan’s. X.Bookspriat- 
ed by Wrnxyw ve Worpve: XI. 
Booxs rrintep by Ricnuarp Pyn- 
son. To these will be added a Surris- 
mEeNT, Emenpations, INpex of Av- 
THORS and of EpiTIONS DESCRIBED ; 
Inpex or Parntrers; Tasce or Cor- 
LECTIONS containing copies of the 
editions described in the work. 

Wereturn to the Vith Department, 
which terminates the third volume. 

This has probably been the most 
arduous part of the whole work. To 
give interest, whether by means of 
curious research or curious embel- 
lishment, to an account of editions of 
Authors kuown to few, is an object 
somewhat difficult of attainment ; 
but when the pains-taking reader 
examiues the articles—ineas Syl- 
vius, Aquinas, P. de Barberiis, Be- 
lial, Brant, Breydenbach, Chronicles 
(Rome, 14174, Nuremberg, 1493, Co- 
logne, 1499), Eyb, Fasciculus Tem- 
porum, Florius, History of the Cross, 
Hyginus, Orutions, and Publicius, be 
— judge for himself whether the 
author has, or has not, succeeded 
in his object. 

The article “‘ Joannes de Breyden- 
bach, Peregrinatio in Montem Syon ad 
Sepulchrum Christi, &c. §c.” Printed 
by Erhard Reiiwich. Meniz, 1486, fo- 
lio, (pp. 216—228) is thus concluded: 

** it remains to say a few words re- 
spectirg the embellishments of this im- 
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ion, and the authority of the text. 
tasteful Reader cannot have failed 

to notice, from the foregoing specimens, 
that some of the wood-cuts are of no 
ordinary merit. There is a freedom of 
penciling and of execution—as well as 
a skilfulness of grouping—about the bu- 
man figures, that are very rarely to be 
met with in publications of the same 
period. The almost uniform prevalence 
of outline in the , renders 
them frequently harsh and abrupt; and 
distant objects have tco often the force 
of those in the foreground: but there 
is frequently a picturesqueness in some 
of the detach (as the first two 
fac-similes shew) which prove that the 
artist looked at Nature with a cultivated 
eye. Even his Shipping, although des- 
titute of light and shade, is full of 
spirit and effect; and we see in many 
of his Venetian gallies, and in the figures 
which direct them; something like that 
life and spirit which are the peculiar 
charm of Canaletti’s pencil. It is to be 
regretted that not more specimens are 
given of the Animals; as there is an 
appearance of truth about them, which, 
as the last fac-simile but one proves, 
renders them very interesting. That 
Rewich distorted or exaggerated what 
he saw, in individual objects, or in de- 
tached groupes, there is no well-founded 
reason to conclude. His powers, hew- 
ever, do not i with the size of his 
pictures.—Nor have we any strong rea- 
son to disbelieve that part of the War- 
rative which is here disclosed, on the 
personal experience of the travellers. 
When the Author diverges into history, 
or expatiates on causes and effects, or 
mentions what the accounts of other 
travellers have furnished him with, there 
may be just ground of scepticism: but 
in his Portraits (if I may so speak), 
whether of things animate or inanimate, 
there is so much naivelé, so little appa- 
rent temptation to falsify, such a well- 
founded zeal in the cause of piety, and 
such a wish to be both instructive and 
entertaining, that, however we may 
aequiesce in the want of importance in 
some of the circumstances detailed, we 
eught not, without due eonsideration, 
to deny them the merit of probability. 
Boucher de la Richarderie, who has been 
sufficiently superficial in his account of 
the editions of this work, seems to ex- 
ult in the superiority of subsequent de- 
scriptions of the Holy Land; forget- 
ting that all adventures must have a 
beginning, and that, in the infancy 
of printing, and in the absence ef 
public patronage, there is nowhere to 
be founda more curieus and amusing work 
than the Peregrination of Breydenbach. 
It is mo small criterion of the peci- 
niary 
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niary worth of this editio tear that 

the first edition of the French Version 

of it, printed in 1488, was purchased 
at the Roxburgh sale the Duke of 

Devonshire for 841. See Bibl. Roxburgh, 

No, 7259. The present fair copy is 

bound in red-morroco.” 

Asfurther specimens of description, 
we annex the following : 

* Chronicon Pontificum Imperatorumque. 
Printed by J. P. de Lignamine, Rome, 
1474. Folio. (pp. 251—254.) 

“ Editio Princeps. The late Bishop 
of Ely’ set an exceedingly high value 
upon this Work. The copy of it which 
he possessed (much inferior to the pre- 
sent in condition) was obtained from 
Mr. James Edwards, on condition of its 
becoming the property of Sir M. M. 
Sykes, Bart. if he should survive his 
Lordship. The death of the Bishop has 
put Sir Mark in possession of the same 
copy, which he justly treasures among 
the rarities of his Collection; and 
which, till the recent acquisition of the 
one under description, he had imagined 
to be unigue in this country. The 
Reader is, therefore, probably anxious 
to become acquainted with the contents 
of a volume upon which so extraordi- 
nary a value is placed: but he will find 
that its intrinsic worth does not arise 
from any chronicled accounts of ‘ Popes 
and Emperors ;’ but from the text pre- 
senting us with the earliest printed me- 
morandum, or statement extant, of the 
proceedings of some of the ANCIENT 
Prinrers on the Continent. If Men- 
telin, Maittaire*, Schoepflin, or Meer- 
man, had been acquainted with such 
statements, they might each have taken 
up very strong positions in favour of the 
respective artists whose claims they sup- 

rted. But our account must proceed 
methodically. 

“ This small volume contains an 
abridged Chronicle, or Record of Events, 
from the beginning of the world to the 
4th year of the pontificate of Sixtus IV. 
It was divided into two parts (the first 
part ending at the year 1312,) and re- 
printed by Eccard among the Scripteres 
Medii Zvi, tom. i. col. 1150; but the 
first part was much improved by the 
assistance of a MS, from the Berlin li- 
brary, of which the reputed author is 
Riccobaldi of Ferraria. The second part, 
from the year 1312, was reprinted from 
the text of this impression. Mauratori, 
‘who has also reprinted both parts, (vol. 
ix. Seriptor. Rer. Italicar. thinks it 
safer to ascribe the first part to an ano- 
nymous author; but the second (after 
Eccard) to De Lignamine bimself. Yet, 

#  Maittaire relies exclusively upon 
Labbé, Nov. Brvl. p- 354. Qu. Mv.” 
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as Audiffredi justly observes, this printer 

assigns ne author whatever to any part; 

not even dividing his work into sections 
and epochs: just following his copy— 

‘compendiosus quidam catalogus’—as he 

found it: except that (as Audiffredi re- 

marks in a note) he may himself have 
been the author of the whole of the in- 
telligence which relates to Pope Sixtus 

IV. Edit. Rom. p. 163. It is remark- 

able that Audiffredi should not have dis- 

covered the passages concerning the 
early printers. His omission of such 
passages, must imply either his negli- 
gence or want of good fortune; since 
he says he had ‘ examined’ the volume. 

Laire, although he gives a tolérably good 

account of this Chronicle, was also ig- 

norant of such passages. Spect.’ Hist. 

Typog. Rom. p. 212, note ee. Why 

Laire is to be censured by Audiffredi, for 

the exclusive mention of Cardinals Bes- 

sarion, Borgia, Roverella, Marco Barbo, 

Riari, and Estoutevilla—because they 

are noticed in this Chronicle—does not 

very clearly appear.”’ 

** Chronicon Nurembergense. Printed 
by Koberger. Nuremberg’, 1493. Folio, 
(p- 255.) 

** Editio Princeps. The course of 
our researches has at length brought us 
to this very extraordinary volume; 
which, notwithstanding it is by no 
means rare, cannot fail to be always 
interesting to the lovers of ancient print- 
ing and ancient engraving. If Kober- 
ger had printed only this Chronicle, he 
would have done enough to place his 
name among the most distinguished of 
his typographical brethren; but he has 
other, and nearly equal, claims to a 
very marked celebrity. Our object, 
however, is confined to the book before 
us. The engravings are upon wood, and 
are executed by WoLGEMUT and PLEy- 
DENWURFF ; the former of whom was the 
master of Albert Durer. [A specimen of 
them, in six Portraits, may be seen in 
our Vol. LXII. p.-501.) When the 
Reader is informed that there are up- 
wards of Two Thousand Two Hundred 
and Fifiy* impressions (many of them 
however repeated) of these wooden cuts, 
he has learnt enough to conceive (if 
not in possession of the volume) that 
such a Chronicle must at least be a 
very amusing production. The ensuing 
specimens of a few of the more curious 
embellishments must also increase his 
desire of obtaining the originals. As 





* “ My friend Mr. G. V. Neunburg 
possesses a MS list of all these cuts; 
but as each leaf is accompanied with 
letter-press, and as the leaves are all 
numbered, the'insertion of it is not ne- 
cessary.” 


it 
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it is my intention to be rather unusually 
copious upon this article, the Reader 
is requested to follow me with propor- 
tionate patience; and, in the end, to 
furgive me if the description be unne- 
cessarily extended.—And first, in regard 
to the Author of the Chronicle. Tri- 
themius, who was a contemporary, tells 
us, in his De Scripterib. Ecclesiast. 1494. 
fol. 139, rev. ‘ that the author was 
Hakrman Scuepet of Nuremberg, a 
German physician; who compiled it 
from I. P. Bergomensis and other histo- 
riographers, adding a few things on his 
own authority.’ Vossius, Hist. Lat. 1651, 
4to. p. 573, is of the same opinion; as 
quoted by Placcius and Clement. Lin- 
denborg had also the same notion, on 
the ‘exclusive authority of Trithemius. 
See Theatr. Anon. et Pseud. 1708, p. 272, 
no. 1073. Pabricius agrees with ‘the 
preceding in this conclusion. Bibl. 
Med. et Inf. Etat. vol. iii. p. 568. Heu- 
mann, however, in his Schediasma de 
Anon. et Pseudon, pt. ii. ch.ii. § xxx1v. 
p- 147, has well observed—that Schedel 
may be considered as the editor, rather 
than the author, of the Chronicle; 
having enriched it by his own and other 
additions. The second and third colo- 
phons do, in fact, denote that he was 
the collector and corrector, rather than 
the author of the work. This is also 
observed hy Clement, whose notice of 
the book is copious and interesting; 
yet the information, after all, is only 
an amplification of what was first ad- 
vanced by Trithemius.—We proceed, in 
the second place, to describe the volume 
itself; and to avail ourselves of ‘such 
aids as former Wescriptions may hold 
out: premising, however, that such de- 
scriptions ate, in general, short, vague, 
ordesultory. This work is printed upon 
an, imperial folio paper, of a mellow 
pleasing tint; although the greater num- 
ber of copies which I have seen, are of 
atawny and even dingy tint—arising, 
probably, from the little care that was 
formerly taken of them: since no an- 
cient book of equal entertainment could 
have been introduced to the notice of 
children. .The present copy, although 
perhaps matchless in regard to size and 
condition, is of this description. A copy 
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of extraordinarily-white colour, as well 
as large dimensions, is in the choice 
library of the Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville *. My friend Mr. Bolland also 
possesses a very large and sound copy 
of it; and one of fine colour, but of less 
dimensions, is in the collection of ano- 
ther friend, Mr. Neunburg. A fifth 
copy, tawny throughout, but sound and 
desirable, is in the library of m 2, 5 
bour and friend Mr. Kendal. T thin I 
have seen five or six other copies, most 
of them yellow, defaced, and imperfect.” 


“ Cronica Vander Hilliger Start Va 
Coclie. Germanic?. Printed by Koel- 
hoff, Cologne, 1499, folio. (p. 281.) 
“ There are few ancient books which 

have been so frequently quoted, yet so 

rarely seen, as the present Chronicle. 

The possession of it is, indeed, essen- 

tial to a Library like the one under 

description ; since there is an import- 
ant passage in it, relating to the inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing with Metal 

Types, which merits very particular at- 

tention; and which has been referred to, 

or quoted, by bibliographers for nearly 
the two last centuries. The graphic 
embellishments in it are quite of a se- 
condary nature, as even the ensuing fac- 
similes demonstrate; but its intrinsic 
worth deserves a little consideration.— 

We may, however, first remark that no 

account of this curious volume will be 

found in Vogtt, Engelt, Freytag, Bauer, 

De Bure, La Serna Santander, Brunet, 

or Jansen§; but Marchand, Meerman, 

Clement, Fischer, Daunou, Oberlin, and 

other bibliographers, make amends (espe- 

cially the first three) for the ignorance 
of their predecessors and contempora- 
ries. Maittaire seems to have relied 
upon the information of Buneman, 
whose copy of this Chronicle was im- 
perfect at the end. The note (8,) at 
page 698, vol.i. of the dnnal. Typoeg. 
is worth consulting ; but the su ition 
of an edition of this work, by Koelhoff, 
in 1490, is entirely erroneous; although 

at p. 528, note 2, Maittaire says that a 

copy of such impression was in the li- 

brary of Scriverius: ‘lit. D. 2. n. 191.” 

There must have been a mistake in the 

catalogue; as Scriverius himself, in his 





* ** Obtained from Messrs. J. and A. Arch, booksellers.’’ 
t ‘‘ A MS note, in the present copy of this Chronicle, observes that Vogt 


(p. 12. edit. prim.) says that copies of the book are rarely 


found even in the 


most abundant libraries, The passage from the Chronicle itself, said to be cited 
in that impression of Vogt, does not, as far as I can discover, appear in the last 


edition of 1793. 


It may, however, be in a preliminary part.” 


¢ ‘* Clement cites the Bibl. Select. pt. ii. p. 11: but I see no mention of this 


Chronicle in the place here referred to.’’ 


§ ‘* In his Catalogue of Books printed in the Low Countries, p. 335-9, .incor- 
porated in his De Invention de U Imprimerie, Paris, 1809, 8vo."” 


Dissertatiun 
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Dissertation, upon the Art of Printing 
(1628, 4to.) speaks only of the edition 
of 1499; see Wolfii Monument. Typog. 
vol. i, p. 294. This alone may be 
thought conclusive against the exist- 
ence of such impression, without read- 
ing what Clement has adduced in op- 
position to Marchand: the latter of 
whom supposed that there were even 
three previous editions!—namely, in 
1489, 1490, and 1494. Consult L’ Hist. 
de I’ Imprimerie, p.11; Bibl. Curieuse, 
&c. vol. vii. p.221—6. The loose dicta 
of Seiz and Uffenbach, in support of 
these three impressions, are scarcely de- 
serving of refutation: Ann. Sec. Tert. 
Inv. . p- 753; Schelhornii 4dma- 
nitat. Literar. vol. ix. p. 982. The ra- 
rity of this Chronicle is sufficiently at- 
tested by Bibliographers, even without 
noticing that Hartz and Buder (accord- 
ing to Marchand) who wrote expressly 
upon German affairs, had no knowledge 
whatever of it; and Naudzus doubted 
its existence. I am disposed to think 
there are not three copies of it in this 
country ; and the silence of De Bure 
leads v3 to suspect that no copy of it 
was formerly known at Paris*. In re- 
gard to its intrinsie worth, Meerman 
admits that they are unjust who deny 
it all credit whatever, because it con- 
tains many of the fables and absurdities 
common to the Chronicles of the times. 
Yet it may be questioned whether this 
distinguished writer would not have 
wholly condemned it, like Gelenius and 
Werdenhagen, if, in the passage below 
extracted, the author had not given the 
invention of the art of printing to Hol 
land? Orig. Typog. vol. ii. p: 105; Mar- 
chand, Jbid.. This therefore naturally 
brings us to the passage just referred to, 
and of which mention is made in the 
e2ommencement of the present article.’’ 


These for the Chronicles. 


The History of the Cross is thus 
introdaced : 


‘*1 may safely promise the curious 
reader no small amusement in the 
description of the volume before us. 
The materials are equally abundant and 
interesting ; and it will be my own fault 
if the mode of putting them together 
be not productive of information as well 
as of entertainment. In this strange 
* History of THE Hoty Cross,’ we 
see a specimen of some of those numer- 
ous publications in the XVth century, 
which, accompanied with a great num- 
ber of cuts, rendered the characters and 
events recorded in Seripture, by de- 





* “* Clement says a copy of it was in 
the Royal Library,” 


grees familiar to the minds of youth, 
We have here a small quarto, of only 33 
leaves, upon each of the pages of which 
a wood-cut and a stanza of Dutch poetry 
are impressed: precisely similar, in 
form, to those publications which are 
now put into the hands of young people. 
The antiquary, however, views these 
rude specimens of ancient printing and 
engraving, with very different sensa- 
tions from those with which they were 
originally considered ; and we now trea- 
sure as a precious relic, that which 
was formerly treated as a common toy. 
This interesting and exceedingly scarce 
work has been noticed by both the 
Crevennas and by Heinecken. How- 
ever copious and particular may be the 
descriptions of it in the Bihl. Crevenn. 
vol. i. p. 36. edit. 1775, and vol. i. p. 45, 
edit. 1789—JIdée Générale, &c. p. 461, 
note—we may be yet wore full and 
ticular. The graphic embellishments or 
fac-similes of the cuts, are peculiar to 
the present description. Let us first 
trace the descent (if the language of 
genealogy may be here applied) of the 
copy under consideration. Heinecken 
tells us, that he saw this copy at Wilna, 
at Mr. Gockinga’s ; who bought it at a 
sale at the Hague in 1768, where, with 
an edition of the Apocalypse, and bound 
with the Speculum Salvationis, by the 
same printer, the articles were described 
as ‘ Different Histories of the Bible and 
other Subjects.’ \t should seem that 
Gockinga had the copy bound in its 
present manner; for Crevenna tells us, 
that he ‘ came into the possession of it 
from Gockinga, and that it is in good con- 
dition, and bound in red morocco, with 
gilt upon the sides and back.’ At the 
sale of the Crevenna books in 1789, it 
was sold for only 60 florins; and was 
afterwards inithe collection of the Mar- 
quis of Donegail, upon the sale of whose 
library it came to its present situation, 
All the prints are coloured in the man- 
ner of the time; and the copy through- 
out is sound and desirable—We will 
next say a few words about the printer, 
Veldener ; who appears to have been a 
great favourite of Heinecken. This lat- 
ter bibliographer is probably not quite 
accurate in his account of the typogra- 
phical labours of Veldener. He first 
says, that the Fasciculus Temperum of 
1476, by Veldener, exhibits his earliest 
efforts of the art of engraving; and, 
afterwards, that these engravings first 
appear in the Fasciculus of 1474: Idée, 
&c. pp. 169, 459. Heinecken thinks 
that Veldener learnt his art at Cologne, 
and’ from thence came to Louvain in 
1474: be afterwards established himself 
at Utrecht, and latterly at Culemberg— 
, where 
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where the volume under description 
was printed and published. We have 
seen that Ther Hoernen 

forth a few wood-cuts in the Fas- 
ciculus of 1474; but I cannot speak 
with certain knowledge of the engrav- 
ings of Veldener, at Louvain, in the same 
year. That Veldener was extremely fond 
of decorative printing and engraving, we 
have his own express evidence, in the 
colophon of the Formule Epistolares, 
published by him at Louvain in 1476; 
and which may be seen extracted in Hei- 
necken, and in the Dict. Bibliogr. 
Choisi of Santander, vol. i. p. 322, note. 
His taste, hdwever, was of a very mo- 
derate kind ; as his Speculum Humane 
Salvationis, in German, of the same 
year—and the present work—sufficient- 
ly demonstrate: and we are by no means 
disposed to express ‘ our astonishment,” 
with Crevenna, that Gockinga should 
pronounce the cuts of this work ‘ com- 
me des choses grossieres et informes !’ 
The reader has here an opportunity of 
judging for himself; as the ensuing fac- 
similes are really what they. profess to 
be.—We come now, in the third place, 
to make good our promise of being ‘ cu- 
pious and interesting’ in the description 
of the volume itself. By the kind and 
effectual aid of my friend Mr. R. W. 
Wade (to whom | have been already 
indebted for a poetical version of the 
colophen of the Bamberg book, de- 
scribed at p. 94—100, of vol. i. of this 
work) I am enabled to gratify the reader 
with a literal and faithful translation, 
in verse (purposely executed in the 
manner of Sternhold and Hopkins) of 
each stanza of the original: and | will 
be free to declare, that, although my 
friend calls it ‘ very strange stuff,’ the 
success of his version is complete. There 
are signatures throughout the impres- 
sion, running thus : inaten,and 5, ¢, and 
d, in eights. A blank leaf forms d viij. 
the recto of a i is blank. On the re- 
verse of it we have the first cut, with 
the first stanza beneath. This cut re- 
presents Adam and Seth in earnest con- 
vérsation ; Adam holding a spade in his 
right hand. Beneath every cut there 
is a stanza of four verses. Each stanza 
shall be given as faithfully as it can be 
discerned in the original—parts of words 
being in some places defaced.”” 


In rd to the embellishments, 
this volume is the richest of the 
whole; if we except, perhaps, those 
extraordinary cuts which appear un- 
der the first departmen “ Works 
executed in the Infancy of Printing.” 
The articles Brant, Breydenbach, 


Nuremberg Chronicle, History of the 
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Cross, and Publicius, attest the truth 
of this remark. 


33. Li Anecdotes of the Ei A 
Ss Geneeen vol VIII. ic 
(Continued from p. 149.) 

BEFORE we resume a continu- 
ation of our analysis of this velume, 
it seems expedient to render the col- 
lective work a substantial act of jus- 
tice. The Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical pursuits in which the Wri- 
— this tape a it 
indispensabl y perpetual ui- 
site to apply to books of ps ve 
ence for information concerning 
Jearned men and their productions ; 
and more particularly those of the 
Eighteenth Century. There at pre- 
sent exists no publication so satis- 
factory on this head, as the volumes 
before us; and they to whom such 
information is necessary may be fully 
assured, that, whatever may be their 
researches in this way, they will, on 


. consulting this work, generally find 


that of which they may be in search. 
An unbiassed love of Truth has alone 
prompted this declaration. 

The last person noticed in our Re- 
view for August, was the Rev. John 
Noble, first master of Scorton School. 
He is followed by the Rev. Tobias 
Heyrick, of whom some whimsical 
anecdotes are related. 

Mr. George Allan, of the Grange, 
Darlington, was an antiquary of con- 
siderable merit, and has received due 
marks of the Editor’s attention, both 
in this volume from p. 351 to 363, 
and in vol. VI. p. 127. 

‘At the conclusion of the article on 
Allan, we bave what the Editor terms 
Cure Posteriores, or additions and cor- 
rections tu preceding volumes. These 
ay * first —_ "a ean with 
a little ity; as a specific 
Index Will ‘heres fer be subjoined to 
this, and to the volume which is to fol- 
low it, all difficulties will be removed. 
The Index already before the Publick, 
that is, the Index to the first six yo- 
lumes, is ee done; nor 
is it to defiue how serviceable 
it must found. These additions 
= peer 28" comprehend a me 
plicity of entertaining anecdotes, whi 
will inevery agreeably detain and 
amuse the Reader Selection from 
such @ mass is not very nay but the 

7 


following us, as doubt-. 
less wi) others, poe 
«Sir, 


. 
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SIR, 23 August, 1779. 

** | spoke to Mr. Mores this morning, 
and told him I thought ...... avery 
fair price for the remainder of his Fa- 
ther’s Tract on Founders, &c, consider- 
ing the purchaser had a just title to the 
profits of his profession; and, if sold 
at.... to gentlemen, it was the full 
worth of it, even to consider it as a cu- 
riosity. He consented; and desired only 
that I would reserve him a few, some 
eight or ten copies. I judge then you 
miay’ have about 50. To tell you the 
truth, 1 had some thoughts of purchas- 
ing the whole myself, and might have 
had them for a word speaking—for, 
upon a cursory view, I thought I dis- 
covered some oversights, which might 
Be removed, and the tract reprinted 
with advantage. But, finding that you 
dre of the same opinion, who are so 
much better qualified, I have given over 
all thoughts of it, and wil! readily give 
er any little assistance in my power. 

shall be able to set you right respect- 
ing Ged, where Mr. Mores is manifestly 
wrong. I could give you also a note on 
Baskerville, to demonstrate that he 
kuew very little of the excellences of 
Typography, beyond the common pro- 
ductions which are to be found every 
day in Paternoster-row ; and therefore, 
in a comparative view, might readily 
conclude he had outstript them all. But 
is it not astonishing that one so well 
informed as Mr. Mores should fall into 
such a blunder as to call Dr. Wilkins, 
Editor of the ‘ Coptic Testament,’ ‘Con- 
cilia Britannica,’ &c. our Countryman ? 
Dr. Wilkins, it is well known, was a Ger- 
man Swiss. Yours, &c. Sam.PATERSON. 

** Dear Sir, Tuesday, 18 Nov. 1794. 

“The extreme agitation I have been 
in for a considerable time, in abstract- 
ing and indexing my Lord’s private 
papers, about which he is very un.rious 
and impatient at this particular junc- 
ture*, rors diverted my attention 
from your enquiry, till I concluded it was 
too late—for which I humbly beg your 
pardon. Indeed, without further as- 
sistance, you appear to have exhausted 
the subject out of your own stock, and 
to bave taken infinite pains to revive 
and transmit to posterity the memory 
of a man deserving a place in the 
page of History, were it only for the 
useful lesson the anecdotes of his lifeJin- 





* “ Could this be in any way relative 
to the Correspondence of Junius ?’’ 

+ “Alluding to the Memoirs of Orator 
Henley, in the History of Leicestershire; 
a subject on which Mf. D'Israeli has 
since very: ably and feelngly expatiated 


in the ‘ Calamitics of Authors,’ 


- 


culcate; to wit, that an_ affected and 
outré singularity, such as his, rarely suc- 
ceeds; and, when proceeding from a 
Clerical Character, is sure to meet with 
the contempt it deserves. This you have 
executed with your usual diligence and 
accuracy, 80 as to leave nothing of.im- 
portance unsaid for any who may come 
after you, You have done justice to 
his learning, his intense application, &e. 
—yet none of his Works ever sold in 
my time—the name of Henley was suffi- 
cient to make them be thrown aside— 
not even his Grammars, which of late 
years have been in some request,.on 

account of their scarcity, when complete. 
Having made bimself the Buffoon of the 
Populace for so many years, no one eon- 
sidered him capable of acting a solid or 
serious part—so fell the Aathor and bis 
Books. You have touched upon the 
coarseness of his manvers, of which I 
am a living witness—for he once offered 
me a pamphlet, intituled ‘ The Jacka- 
nape’s Journal,’ leveled at Hote and 
others his opponents, part of which he 
read to mein his study—the hamour 
was low, and altogether Henleian:— 
but, when I desired to have it home with 
me, to give it a fair perusal, be spurned 
at the request ; and so ended my nego- 
tiation with the Orator. His manners 
were, indeed, rough and unpolished as 


the very butchers among whom he chose. 


to set up his first and last conventicles. 
His MSS. $ (which [ am told he valued 
at 10,0002.) fell very, very short of 100%. 
I am sure my commission upon the sale, 
independent of the immense trouble I 
took with them, did not pay for the 
Catalogues. .Upon any future occasion, 
I trust, you will find me more punctual, 
and ever 
*‘ Most sincerely yours, SAM. PATERSON,” 
In an addition to the brief memoirs 
in vol. 111. Mr. N. says, 
By the favour of my Friend Ed- 
ward Brooke, esq. I possess a curious 
Black Letter Morsel, ‘The Arte of Rhe- 


torike, for the Use of all suche as are. 


studious of Eloquence, sette forthe in 
Englishe, by Thomas Wilson, 1553. 
And now newlie sette foorthe againe, 
with a Prologue to the Reader. Anno 
Domini 1567. Imprinted at London, 
by Thon Kingston;” which is here men- 
tioned, principally for the sake of in- 
troducing the following very honourable 
Note, written at the back of the title- 
age: ‘ Memorandum, the. 18th of Au- 
gust 1740—I bought a small Parcel of 


Books of the Executors of Mr. Stepbens , 





* “« Mr. Nichols purchased, and stilt 
possesses, some of his MS M ar 
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in Witch-street, for three pounds fifteen 
shillings ; and in this, being one of the 
aaid books, I found a Bank Note, dated 
the 13th August 1722, for Twenty- 
five Pounds ; which I returned to the 
Executors ; for which they gave me five 

ineas as a reward, also five shillings 

r a bottle of wine attending to re- 


ceive it. J. Worrau.’” 
“ Dean Sin, ope 1763. 


*€ I confess myself unequal to the 
task you was pleased to enjoin me, and 
wish you had consulted a more able An- 
tiquary for the solution of your question, 
as to what are the most proper Books to 
be read by a young Student in our Eng- 
lish Antiquities. But, as I have always 
great pleasure in obeying your com- 
mands, I venture to send you the fol- 


lowing List of Books, and recommend | 


them to be read in the order they are 
set down; which done with attention, 
the Student, who I suppose to have al- 
ready perused the General Histories of 
England, by Rapin, Carte, and White 
Kennett, will be able to judge for him- 
self what other books he shall after- 
wards turn to; and if he is unacquaint- 
ed with the names of Authors, or the 
intentions of their works, he will be 
perfectly instructed by Bishop Nicol- 
son’s ‘ Historical Library,’ and Gough’s 
* Anecdotes of English Topography.’ 

“ Sheringham’s de Gentis Anglorum 
Origine, 8vo. 

** Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, 4to; and 
Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall], folio. 
These will furnish a sufficient insight 
into the History of the Druids, their rites, 
religious ceremonies, &c.; as also such 
remains of their places of worship, inter- 
ment, &c, as are now to be found in Bri- 
tain.—I should here add, Frekius de Dru- 
idibus, and the Preliminary Discourse 
to Histoire Libraire de la France, did I 
not recollect that the first is extremely 
scarce, and the other makes part only 
of the first Tome of a very expensive 
and voluminous work, which will be of 
but little use to an English Antiquary. 

** Burton’s Antoninus’s Itinerary, 
folio;  Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 
folio: will bring him acquainted with 
the remains of Roman Antiquity in 
Britain. 

“ Oizelius de Nummis Romanis, 4to, 
will give a general knowledge of Roman 
Coins, of which many are found in our 
Island. A more accurate knowledge 
will be acquired by afterwards consult- 
ing Vaillant’s Numismatical Pieces. 

“ Verstegan’s Restitution of decayed 
Intelligence, 4to ; a “Le Thesaurus 

nguarum Septentrionalium, especiall 

Gent. Mac. October, 1814. 
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that part of it intituled Dispensatio 
Epistolaris ad B. Showerum; Chroni- 
con Saxonicum, 4to: for Saxon Anti- 
quities. 

* Olai Wormii Monumenta Danica, 
and his other pieces, which together 
form one large folio volume: fur the 
Danish Antiquities, and other Northern 
Antiquities remaining in England and 
elsewhere. 

** Staveley’s Antiquities, History of 
Churches, 8vo; Stillingtieet’s Origines 
Britannica, folio; Usheri Primordia, 
folio; Fuller’s Church History of Bri- 
tain, folio; Broughton’s Monasticon, 
4to ; Willis’s History of Mitred Abbies, 
8vo; Willis’s Survey of the Cathedral 
Churches, 4to: will supply a sufficient 
knowledge of our Ecclesiastical Monas- 
tic Antiquities. More may be found in 
the Prefatory Discourse prefixed to 
Dugdale’s Monasticon; but, that be- 
ing an expensive book, and to be con- 
sulted occasionally only, I de not insert 
it in this List. 

“* Brady’s Introduction to English 
History, folio; St. Amand’s Essay on 
the Legislative Power, 8vo; Squire’s 
Enquiry into the Foundation of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, 8vo; Willis’s Notitia 
Parliamentaria, 8vo; Leges Howelis 
Dha, Boni Principis, folio; Leges An- 
glo-Saxonice, per Wilkins, folio: for 
the History of our antient Laws, on 
which great lights are thrown by several 
arts of the above-mentioned Hickesii 

hesaurus, 

** Dugdale’s Baronage, folio; Selden’s 
Titles of Honour, folio: for the History 
of our antient Nobility, their forms of 
creation, &c. 

** Leland’s Itinerary, 8vo; Camden’s 
Britannia, folio; Giraldi Cambrensis 
ltinerarium Walliw, 8vo: fur tbe Cho- 
rographical Description and Antiquities 
of Britain. 

“ To which let me add, for the sake 
of the curiosity, a book now publishing, 
under the title of A New Survey of Eng- 
land and Wales, in 8vo; wherein are a 
vast number of prints, taken from 
Buck’s Views of Old Castles, Monaste- 
ries, &c. as also of other subjects of Anti- 
quity remaining in different parts of the 
Kingdom. 

* Camden’s Remains concerning Bri~ 
tain, 4to. contains several remarkable 
matters not mentioned in any of the 
former books. 

** I] would suppose that Spelman’s 
Glossary, folio, Junii Erymologicon An- 
glicanum, folio, and Jacub’s Law Dic- 
tionary, folio, always lie open upon the 
Student's desk, ready to be occasionally 
consulted. 

** I fear that I have already swelled 

my 
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my List too far, and exposed my own 
inabilities ; but your candour will, I 
hope, pardon all the errors and mistakes 
of, dear Sir, your most faithful and 
obedient humble servant, 

Josernu AYLorre.”’ 


At p. 513, we are introduced to a 
Series of most curious and interesting 
Letters from George Hardinge, esq. 
who certainly must be in possession 
of as important information concern- 
ing the individuals here introduced 
to notice, and their several produc- 
tions, as any man now living. When 
it is remembered that he was the 

rsonal acquaintance of Akenside, 

aines Barrington, Michael Lort, Dy- 
son, Horace Walpole, Athenian 
Stuart, and all the distinguished per- 
sonages of the old school, whilst we 
lament that the worthy Editor did not 
catch him before, we congratulate 
him on.having such a noble prize at 
the last. From these treasures of 
original communicativa, as they have 
afforded us such. sincere gratification, 
it would be unjust not to submit a 
ortion to the Reader's examination. 
hat relates to Akenside is so obvi- 
ously original, that we here give it 
preference. 


** Dr. AKENSIDE was known to my 
father, as being Mr. Dyson’s friend, long 
before he was knownto me. As to Mr. 
Dyson’s knowledge of Mr. Hardinge, it 
originated in their contract for the suc- 
cession of Mr. Dyson tothe post of 
Chief Clerk in the House of Commons, 
when Mr. Hardinge was preparing to 
resign it; and the intercourse, ripening 
into mutual esteem, produced a cordial 
friendship, which lasted as long as Mr. 
Hardinge lived. 

** The first I can recollect of my own 
personal acquaintance with Dr. Aken- 
side’s name and Muse was my father’s 
recital to me, when I was a boy at Eton 
School, of the Invocation to Antient 
Greece, im that celebrated Poem which 
has been so depreciated by Dr. Johnson, 
that I fear no error of judgment and of 
taste, manifest in that criticism, can 
redeem the censure from heavier impu- 
tations. This inspired passage, as 1 
think it still, was recommended addi- 
tionally to me by the charm of recita- 
tion, in whith not even Garrick himself 
could be saperior to’ Mr. Nicholas Har- 
dinge ; though be wanted either nerves 
or powers to make a figure in the House 
ef Commons, and though he had no 
musical ear. But his reading and re- 
peating Ear, if | may use that phrase, 


was exquisite ; and his accent, es 
by his judgment, uniformly just. It is 
very singular, but it is trae, that Akens 
side was not a good reader of his own 
verse. 

** My Father admired him, as a gifted 
Poet, as a man of genius, ef learning, 
and of taste.—They were upon friendly 
terins. I have heard Akenside represent 
my Father as a man of admirable taste 
and judgment, of perfect honour, and 
of the kindest affections that ever breath- 
ed in a human breast. As I grew up 
into man, Akenside honoured me with a 
most affectionate regard; which I for- 
feited, as you will have occasion to see, 
a little before his death, to my infinite 
regret; but, ] am sorry to add, with no 
remorse ; for I w:s more ‘ sinn’d 
than sinning.’ 

** When I was at College, be sent me 
a letter of advice and of directions for 
the course of my academical studies, 
which in style and conception was the 
most ingenious and masterly work that 
ever that arduous topic has produced. 
In general, to do him justice, he wrote 
English prose with purity, with ease, 
and with spirit; in vetse, be was occa- 
sionally a little quaint, laboured, and 
inflated; but I never discerned any such 
vice in his prose. 

*< When I came from College to the 
Inns of Court, besides the opportunity 
of seeing him often at Mr. s 
house, and with my uncle Dr. Hardinge, 
I was often his dinner-guest, and gene- 
rally with bim alone. In addition to 
all his powers, arising from his genius 
and his eloquence, I had the enjoyment 
of his port-folio, enriched by capital 
prints from the most eminent Painters 
of Italy and Holland, which he illus- 
trated with admirable taste. 

**He had in general society 2 pomp 
and stiffness of manner, not of = 
sion, in which last he was no tans heat 
than flowing and correct. But the mis- 
fortune of this manné¥ was in some de- 
gree connected with his figure and 

aranee. He looked as if he never 

undressed ; and the hitch in his gait, 
whatever gave rise to it (a subject of 
obloquy too despicable to be answered, 
and which I am sorry that you have 
transcribed), compared with a solemn 
cast in his features, was, at the best, of 
a kind that was not companionable, and 
rather kept strangers at a distance from 
him. Though his features were good, 
manly, and expressive, a pale a eheaned 
of rather a sickly hue, and the 
primness of a powdered wig ini stiff curl, 
made his appearance altogether unpro- 
mising, if not grotesque. But, where he 
was intimate, was admired, Sheoet 
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with his party, he conversed most 
eloquently and gracefully. He had the 
misfortune, however, to have little or no 
taste for Aumour; and he took a jest very 
it. Exceptin his political morality, which 
Icould not admire, Dr. Akenside was a 
mani of perfect honour, friendly, and li- 
beral. His religious opinions were, I 
believe, alittle whimsical and peculiar ; 
but in general he kept them very much 
to himself. He and Mr; Dyson had 
both originally been Dissenters, He was 
irritable ; had little restraint upon his 
temper among strangers; and was ei- 
ther peevish, or too oracular and sen- 
tentious. He wanted gaiety of heart in 
society, and had no wit in his Muse or 
in his eloquence. I don’t believe he had 
much depth of medical science, or-much 
acuteness of medical sagacity; he cer- 
tainly had no business or fame in that 
line. His great powers, besides the ta- 


lent of poetry, were those of eloquent 


reasoning, historical knowledge, apd 

hilosophical taste, enlivened by the 
| omens and most brilliant allusions. 
He had an astonishing memory, and a 
most luminous application of it. I're- 
collect that he read gratis all the mo- 
dern books of any character, and that 
he had the right conferred upon him of 
opening the leaves. His comments were 
eherished; and if the book struck him 
with a powerful impression, I believe it 
a generally given to him by the Book- 


r. 

“ He ‘lived incomparably well; and 
as I knew of no other source to his in- 
come but his constant Friend Mr. Dy- 
son’s munificence to bim, I rejoiced in 
it, for the honour of them beth. I 
never saw any thing like their friend- 
ship and their union of sentiments; yet 
nothing was more dissimilar than were 
the two men. Mr, Dyson was quite a 
man of business, of order, and figures— 
of parliamen forms—and of: politi- 
calargument. His character (bating an 
amiable partiality in the Eulogist) is 
well drawn by Mr. Hatsell. He had 
neither fancy nor eloquence; and though 
he had strong prejudices, he veiled them 
in obliging manners. 

“ The misfortune of their politics 
{and I was the victim of it in some de- 
gtee) was, that, upon the accession of 
this Reign, they entirely and radically 
changed them; for they became bigoted 
adherents to Lord Bute and the Tories, 
having at every earlier period been, as it 
were, the High Priests uf the opposite 
creed. Mr. Dyson was preferred, and 


was ultimately pensioned. His friend,. 


whom he always bore in mjnd, was made 
Physician to the Queen—Ex illo fluere 
from that period both of them were 


converts, and zealots of course for the 
_ Religion. iv uncle Dr. Hardinge, | 
whose wit and penetrating judgment 
had no delicacy in their blow, xe told 
them both when they were men 
(and mw oath which I must not 
repeat) ‘ that, like a couple of ideots, 
they did not leave themselves a 
hole—they could not sidle away into 
the opposite creed.” 

‘* As my opinions were naturally upon 
the same live of politics which Lord 
Camden uniformly adopted and pursued, 
1 offended my admired friend the Poet 

too open a disclosure of my political 
faith, insignificant, qualified, and per- 
fectly unassuming, as it was. It made 
a coolness between us—but I believe 
that his original friendsbip to me was 
never essentially impaired.- 

“ My uncle Dr. Hardinge was a comic 
tyrant over all hisfriends. I shall never 
be able to forget an evening of Civil 
War, and another of Peace, between 
these two Physicians. Dr. Akenside was 
the guest; and at s r, by a whim- 
sical accident, they fell into a dispute 
upon the subject of a bilious colic, 
They were both of them absurdly eager. 
Dr. Hardinge had a contempt for every 
Physician but himSelf; and he held the 
Poet very cheap inthatline. He laugh- 
ed at him, and said the rudest things to 
him. The other, who never took a jest 
in good part, flamed into invective ; 
and Mrs. Hardinge, as clever in a dif- 
ferent way as either of them, could with 
difficulty keep the peace between them. 
Dr. Akenside ordered his chariot, and 
swore that be would never come into 
the house again. The other, who was 
the kindest-hearted of men, feeling that 
he had goaded his friend, called upon 
him the next morning, and, in a man- 
ner quite his own, made a perfect re- 
concilement; which terminated in a pa- 
cific supper the following night, when, 
by a powerful stroke of humour, the 
Most convulsed the sides of his Guest 
with laughter, and they were in de- 
lightful unison together the whole even- 
ing. * Do you kn—kn—know, Doctor,’ 
said he (for he stammered), ‘ that I 
b—bought a curious pamphlet this m— 
morning upon a st—stall, and I'll give 
you the t—title of it; An Ace—edunt 
of a curious dispute between D—Dr. 
Y. and D—Dr. Z. concerning a b—b— 
Hious e—colic, which terminated in a 
d—duel between the two Ph—Physi- 
cians, which t—terminated in the d— 
death of both.’ 

« Before 1 bid farewell toDr.Akenside, 
I must leave thedilemma to all Dr. John- 
son’s admirers (of whom you, Sir, I be- 
lieve, are one)—Are his opinions of Dr. 

Akenside 
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Akenside ingenuous, or simulated? If 
the former, what shall be said for his 
taste, when he denies to this great Poet 
credit for genius of any kind in his great 
and famous work, except for the rhythm 
of his verse; but in the Ode (or Lyric 
in —— gives him credit for nothing, 
and represents bim as insufferably dull ? 
Against this ipse dixit 1 set up not the 
opinion of the world, though it has its 
weight; but the intrinsic evidence of 
the Odes to the Bishop of Winchester, 
to the Earl of Huntingdon, to Mr. Hall, 
te Dr. Hardinge, and the celebrated 
Charles Townshend, It appears to me 
that no Lyrics are superior to these in 
their style (which is various too). The 
Ode to the Country Gentlemen is un- 
equal; but has noble and glorious pas- 
sages in it. Mr. Elliott, father of Lord 
Minto, made an admirable Speech in 
support of the Scotch Militia, which I 
bad the good fortune to hear, when I 
was a boy; and it was reported, that, 
when commended as he was on every 
side for that performance, ‘ If | was 
above myself,’ he answered, ‘ I can ac- 
count for it; for [ had been animated 
by the sublime Ode of Dr. Akenside.’ 

* In a dignified cast of beautiful sim- 
plicity, what can be named superior to 
the following Inseription for a Column 
at Runnymede ? 

“ Thou, who the verdant plain dost 

traverse here, [thy view 
While Thames among his-willows from 
Retires ; O Stranger, stay thee, and the 
scene [place 
Around contemplate well. This is the 
Where England’s ancient Barons, clad in 
arms [rant King 
And stern with conquest, from their Ty- 
(Then rendered tame) did challenge and 
secure 
The charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 
Till thou hast blest their memory, and 
paid [reward 
Those thanks which God appointed the 
Of public virtue. And if chance thy 
home (name, 
Salute thee with a father’s honour’d 
Go, call thy sons: instruct them what 
a debt them swear 
They owe their ancestors; and make 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire 
Those sacred rights to which themselves 
were born. 

* I adopt tue opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
that he murdered Curio by putting him 
in Lyrics; and I wish to see the original 
Curio republished. It was an admirable 
satire. 

** In the Ode to Dr. Hardinge we find 
he was no Courtier then. In some of the 
others to which I allude, his principles 
are elevated into the heroism of public 
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virtue and spirit--they unite eloquence 
and poetical effect. As far as I can 
recollect, his friends, besides Mr. Dyson, 
were chiefly Dr. Heberden, Dr. Har- 
dinge, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. Thomas 
Townshend the first Lord Sydney’s fa- 
ther, Mr. Tyrwhitt, the Archbishop of 
York, and Mr. Wray. He was a most 
unprejudiced and candid estimator of 
contemporary Poets, for which I ad- 
mired him the more on account of its 
amiable singularity. 

«‘ But I must not forget here to men- 
tion perhaps the mest curious feature of 
his life. It is in the partial but very 
awkward change which his new Politics at 
Court made in those of the Poet. You 
will find a memorable proof to this point. 
In the first edition of the work these 
lines appear: 

“<< Wilt thou, kind Harmony, descend, 
And join the festive train; for with thee 
comes [deigns to come, 
Majestic TrutH; and where Trutn 
Her Sister Liserty will not be far.’ 
** And in the Second Edition: 
* for with thee comes 
Wise Orper; and where Onper deigns 
to come, 
Her Sister Laserty will not be far’.’’ 


We have extracted so much, that 
we can do little more than inform 
the Reader what he has subsequently 
to expect. Some excellent letters 
of Jacob Bryant are inserted from 

. 533 to 546. Literary Anecdotes of 

r. Barnard, the Provost of Eton, to 
p- 552; of Battie, Dyson, and Speaker 
Oaslow, to p. 551. At this plate com- 
mences a series of Original Letters 
from Gibbon the Historian to the 


“Editor. P. 561, are inserted letters of 


the Rev. John Cowper and Mr 
Gough. P. 561, some very interest. 
ing Anecdotes and Letters of Michael 
Tyson and Mr. Gough. These are 
continued to p. 672; nor will any 
lover of antiquity, or indeed of ge- 
neral learning, object that so large a 
space has been thus occupied. At 
p- 673, commence extracts of Letters 
between Sir John Cullum and Mr. 
Gough. P. 691, Letters from Fran- 
cis Grose to George Allan. P. 697, 
Letters between Mr. Allan and Mr. 
Gough; the Countess Dowager of 
Stafford and Mr. Allan; the late 
Ralph Bigland (Garter King at Arms) 
and Mr. Allan; Mr. Pennant and Mr, 
Ailan: nor are these letters among 
the least interesting part of the vo- 
lume. Finally, we have some brief 
memoirs of the Rev. John Wallis.— 

These 
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These memoirs notice an ~ sowngee 
of the present venerable Bishop of 
Durham, so honourable to his bene- 
volence, that we should feel it a mat- 
ter of duty to detail it at length, but 
that there are already on record si- 
milar examples almost without num- 
ber. It is truly lamentable to thivk, 
that a man who had spent twenty 
years in writing the Natural History 
and Antiquities of Northumberland 
and the North Bishoprick of Durham, 
should die at the age of 79, unbene- 
ficed and unprovided for, but by a 
peasion from the Bishop of his diocese. 

Nothing now remains but to dis- 
mias the Reader to the book itself; 
which, if it stood alone, would be a 
respectable monument of talent, in- 
formation, and learning. But, when 
it is considered that it is only one of 
Eight Volumes, equally replete with 
the most ioteresting anecdotes of the 
most considerable individuals of au 
entire century; it is utterly impos- 
sible, however restrained by delicacy, 
to withhold the tribute of our admi- 
ration and esteem. 


34. Letters on India; by Maria Graham, 
Author of “‘ Journal of a Residence 
in India.” With Etchings and a 
Map. 8vo. pp. 384. 


MRS. GRAHAM, having secured 
the approbation of the publick by 
the work mentioned in the title-page, 
might, without any imputation of 
vanity, have appeared again as an 
authoress on a subject which she had 
already happily illustrated ; but such 
is the modesty and apprehension ever 
attendant upon superior abilities, that 
she conceives an humble appeal ne- 
cessary where others deem it super- 
fluous. Not that we would be un- 
derstood to imply that an author 
should repose wholly upon previous 
success, and thus become careless of 
ensuring it in future; on the con- 
trary, we recommend the example 
of Mrs. Graham, who, though al- 
ready approved as a writer, endea- 
vours to make each new labour the 
foundation of ber fame. The Letters 
are intended solely for the laudable 
pu of initiating those who pro- 
teed to lodia early in life into a ge- 
neral knowledge of the religion, his- 
tory, and science- of that most im- 
portant country—a design we cannot 
teo much ap » bor the student 


be sufficiently thankful to, her for 
executing. In the performante of 
this task, she has chosen less to rely 
on her own observations when in 
India, than on those elaborate works 
whence she has extracted the greater 
part of her information, and which 
she names in her preface. 

The Map (according to Major Wil- 
ford and other Geographers) prefixed, 
is finely engraved ; and the Etchings, 
though in the unpolished manner of 
an amateur of the art, possess that 
appearance of correctness which Mrs. 

raham’s Drawings had previously 
ee them. For these she is in- 

ebted to “ her ingenious young 
friend and relation Mr. J. D. Glennie 
of Dulwich;” and, as this part of 
the undertaking may be considered 
the most original, we shall give her 
observations on the Plates at length; 
and as a specimen of the Letters, her 
lively account of the custom in India, 
similar to that in Bogland, on the 
first of April, the dancing, and gam- 
ing of the Hindds. - 


** The Plate containing the specimen 
of sculpture is com of two very 
different subjects. The upper one was 
drawn by Mr. Glennie from a green stea- 
tite tortoise in the care of Dr. Flemming 
of Gloucester Place. It had been found 
in digging for a well in a bed of clay, ata 
very great depth on the banks of the 
Jumma not far from Delhi. The chis- 
seling of this turtoise is most delicate, 
and its polish the highest the stone is 
capable of; it is in the highest preser- 
vation, and is altogether an exquisite 
specimen of the excellence of the antient 
Hinda artists in the minor subjects of 
art.—The lower subject is from the 
skreen in the front of Carli Cave; it is 
rather a favourable specimen, as far as 
the writer is acquainted with Hind 
sculpture. There is however one figure, 
on the same screen, which greatly sur- . 
passes it in lightness and ease; but the 
drawing was unfortunately lost.—The 
large centre column of the second plate, 
or specimens of architecture, stands in 
the area in front of the Cave of Carli. 
The others are detached pieces from Ca- 
nara in Salsette, and the Seven Pagodas, 
er Mahabalipooram.—The Muntapum 
is an open temple, in which Vishnu is 
placed by the priests of Mahabalipooram 
on days of festivals; each pillar is of a 
singlestone. The unfinished building on 
the right, is part of a royal Goparum, 
or Triumphal Arch ; and the Colonnade 
in the back ground is part of the Choul- 
try or place of rest for travellérs.—Vi- 
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cramaditya at the feet of Kali, is taken 
frora the sculptured rocks at the Seven 
. I have given it this name, 
because the subject accords with the 
nd; but I may be wrong.—Siva and 
Parvati, with their attendants, were 
sketched from a large tablet in a ruined 
temple at Mahabalipooram. The sea 
washes into its courts; and it is sur- 
rounded by fragments, the remains of 
former grandeur. A singular circum- 
stanee concerning this temple is, that 
it is evidently constructed from the ruins 
of an older fabric. Its latest deity was 
Siva, whose symbols occupy the remain- 
ing apartments. A colossal figure of 
Vishau Narayn, however, lies in a cor- 
ner of one of the remaining virandas, 
—Ganesa, whose uncouth figure is given 
in the plate, is the God of Wisdom. 
This sketch was copied from one in the 
ion of Col. E——, taken from a 
town South of Madras, where Ganesa, 
under the name of Polear, is peculiarly 
worshiped.—The Vamuna and Varaba 
Awatars are from the sculptured rocks 
at Mahabalipooram; the height of the 
rincipal figure in each exceeds six feet. 
chisseling in some places is very 
fresh, as the rock is remarkably hard, 
appearing to me to be a grey granite.” 
“ Among the singular coincidences 
between the usages of the Hinds and 
the Christian nations of Europe, I was 
surprized to find the custom of mak- 
ing April-fools, which is equally a prac- 
tiee of the Mussulmans and Indians, 
and was probably derived-from the Wes- 
tern churches, by the first importers of 
Christianity (or at least its forms and 
eeremonies) from the East, together 
~with some ethers, as the tonsure, vows 
of poverty and celibacy, and possibly the 
ehaunting of the ritual, although that, 
and the burning of incense, be more 
immediately taken from the Jewish 
practice. It is possible that.the Mus- 
sulmans in India may only join in the 
Huli (for that is the name of the festi- 
val during which the Hinddis amuse 
themselves with making what we should 
call April-fools) from the disposition all 
meni feel to rejoice with those who re- 
joiee ; but it is singular that a custom 
which some even suppose a relick of 
ancient British usages before the in- 
treduction of Christianity, should pre- 
vail to this day in a country at the dis- 
tance of half the globe—The Huli is 
held in the month of March, and seems 
a natural rejoicing for the return of 
Spring, especially if the theory which 
derives the people and religion of Hin- 
dostan from a more Northern climate, 
be true. Indra, who is the lord of 
showers, or the Jupiter pluvius of the 
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East, is also the God of Illusions and 
Deceits of every kind: now the showery 
season commences nearly at the time 
of this festival, and this mirthful de- 
ception may not improperly be consi- 
dered as a popular homage to the King 
of Deceits. Remember, this is only a 
conjecture of my own; for I am not 
learned enough in the Antiquities of 
Britain or India, to pronounce in any 
question concerning either. But, as I am 
mentioning the Huli fools, I must take 
notice that on one of the festivals of 
Bhavani, whom we may compare to 
Tellus or Ceres, which happens about 
the beginning of May, the cow-keepers 
and others of that class erect a pole 
adorned with flowers, in the gardens, 
with great ceremonies and rejoicings, 
similar to those still made in some 
of England on the erection of a May- 
le. 

** The Hindds, from what I have seen 
of them, I should consider as a cheer- 
ful people, fond of shows and amuse- 
ments, although custom prevents them 
from joining in many of those which 
enliven the populace of other nations.— 
Dancing is a diversion of which they 
never partake, as it is the trade of a 


. peculiar caste, who are hired at all feasts; 


and that dancing consists more in pan- 
tomime than what we call dancing in 
Europe. The dancers are adorned with 
jewels and flowing robes, and hung with 
little bells, which, as they move in ca- 
dence, give an agreeable sound; and 
men and women are both occasionally 
employed, although the men chiefly 
confine themselves to pantomime in the 
strictest sense of the word. The dane- 
ing girls are generally of agreeable per- 
sons and cougtenances, and their mo- 
tions extremely graceful ; to which ad- 
vantages they frequently add a good 
voice, and they are taught to sing 
with sufficient caré. Next to exhibi- 
tions of dancers, those of tumblers and 
jugglers, whose feats surpass any thing 
I have seen in this country, are the fa- 
vourite diversions of the Hindi popu- 
lace; the latter have indeed by their 
importation into England made it un- 
necessary to speak of their feats; and 
you must be content to believe me, 
when 'I tell you that the tumblers are 
not less excellent in their own line. 
The exhibiters of dancing snakes, as they 
call themselves, are also peculiar favou- 
rites; for it appears a kind of miracle 
that a man should handle, unhurt, the 
most noxious of all reptiles; but I never 
could distinctly ascertain, or make up 
my mind to believe without ascertain- 
ing, what influence - may reasenably be 
ascribed to the muysick made use = on 

these 
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these occasions, and more especially on 
the first catching the snakes, which is 
certainly accomplished with safety by 
these mer, while others dread to ap- 
proach -their. haunts. Shows of wild 
beasts are also favourites with the Hin- 
das; and although the drama, and the 
arts depending on it, have almost dis- 
appeared, representations ofa more rude 
nature are eagerly run after by the 
idlers that crowd the streets of an In- 
dian town towards the evening. But 
though these shows and exhibitions, 
with religious processions and feasts, 
make a tolerable catalogue of popular 
amusements, it would be incomplete 
without that one which every Hindd, 
from the prince to the peasant, delights 
to indulge in: I mean the recital of 
poems or histories, either simply told, 
or sung in a kind of recitative. For 
this a Hindd will forego his sleep and 
his food, and sit fer hours motionless 
in the circle formed round the bard or 
story-teller; and I think I may fairly 
say, that no inducement would tempt 
him to forego that enjoyment, except- 
ing the stronger passion for play, which 
rages with unlimited power in Hindos- 
tan.—Among the lower classes it is very 
common to see 4 man who was loaded 
with jewels of gold and silver on bis 
hands, feet, waist, neck, ears, and nose, 
in the morning, come home at night 
without a single bracelet left, and fre- 
quently also without his turban and his 
cloak. Cockfighting and other similar 
diversions are the principal enjoyments 
of this class ; quails, and even still swall- 
er birds, are trained in the same man- 
ner, according as the master can afford 
to rear them; and happy indeed is he 
who is possessed of a fighting ram. 
animals are very easily trained to 
combat, and a battle between two of 
acknowledged reputation is a feast to 
the villages for miles round. The Courts 
of Hindostan are equally fond of this 
kind of spectacle ; but their shows con- 
sisted formerly of combats between 
hants, often previously made drunk 
with wine or spirits, and sometimes also 
of tygers with other animals.” 


35. Odes to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, and His Ma- 


jesty the Prussia. By Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
Longman & Co. 


WE congratulate Mr. Southey that 
be has so soon had an opportunity 
of celebrating the forti and suc- 
cess of the Potentates whom his 
“ Carmen Triumphale;”’ (see Part I. 
p- 61,) so strenuously urged tu pre- 
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ceed in the cateer they had glori- 
ously commenced, but of the of 
which to human foresight could pro- 
nounce, when the exertions and des- 
peration of Buona were duly 
considered. Happily, however, ap- 
prehensions gave te certainty ; 
and “eee fot only witaessed 
discomfiture of her most bitter Enemy, 
but had the felicity of welcoming 
her shores, a groupe of Monarchs 
and Warriors, such as were perhaps 
never before assembled by the efforts 
of the world. 

in the Ode to the Prince 
we find a just ‘compliment paid to 
his discernment, in rejecti those 
counsellors who would have indaced 
him to consider the Enemy invincible; 
and he is congratulated in the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining his illustwous 
Coadjutors. Mr. Southey proceeds 
with the following grateful memento 
of our afflicted King, inciading a 

rayer, in which all his subjects must 
éartily join: 

* Yet in the pomp of these festivities, 
One mournful thought will rise within 

thy mind, 

The thought of Him who sits 
In mental as in visual darkness lost. 

How had his heart been fill’d 
With deepest gratitude to Heaven, 

Had he bebeld this day ! 

O King of kings, and Lord of lords, 

Thou who hast visited thus heavily 

The aneinted head, 
Oh! for one little interval, 
One precious hour, 
Remove the blindness from his soul, 
That he may know it all, 
And bless thee ere he die.”’ 

A similar wish is expressed relati 
to Mr. Perceval, whose memory ~ J 
ceives a strong eulogium. 

In addressing the Emperor Alexan- 
der, Mr. S. hails him as, 

“ Conqueror, Deliverer, Friend of hu- 
man kind,’* 


‘ not in the old hyperbolical style of 


adulation, but most justly and traly ; 
and he welcomes the King of Prussia 
“to the happy Isle” with the title of 
“ Brave Prince of gallant People.” 
Nor is the veteran Blacher neglected 
in this tribute of praise: 

** Who from Silesia’s fields, 

O’er Elbe, and Rhine, and Seine, 
From victory to vietory, marching on, 
Made his heroic way; till at the gates 
Of Paris, open’d by his arms, he saw 

His King triumphant a 


~ 
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36. Letters a Lady to her Sister, 
ing a to Paris in the Months 
.of April and May 1814. 12mo. 


THE Authoress of this little livel 
and spirited publication had the ad. 
vantage of being of the party of, per- 
haps, the first English persons who 
entered France after the Allies had 
subdued that country. Hence her- 
self and friends received the first 
warm impulses of gratitude from the 
enemies of Buonaparte, as the re- 
tatives of their Nation, which 
since degenerated into indiffer- 
ence, if not a more culpable sen- 
sation, suggested by the knowledge 
that the Great Nation has really been 
conquered—an idea we believe to be 
almost intolerable to a Frenchman, 
though to that circumstance alone 
he owes his present prospects of peace 
and domestic security. 

The “ Letters” are dedicated to 
Sir Egerton Brydges, K. J. and M. P. 
for Maidstone, without first obtain- 
ding his permission, as she considers bis 
name will be a sanction to the authen- 
ticity of the book, and that he will be- 
lieve the Letters were not originally 
intended for publication. The Pre- 
face modestly deprecates criticism ; 
and concludes by referring the ob- 
stinate sceptic to the publishers, who 
will satisfy him that they are genuine. 

Before we offer our Readers such 
extracts as we may deem likely to 
afford amusement, we must do the 
writer the justice to say, we were 
greatly pleased with her rapid ac- 
counts of places and occirrences, 
which seem to be the actual unsophis- 
ticated impressions on a well-culti- 
vated mi The information con- 
veyed, is also highly interesting, in- 
asmuch as it is the first we had for 
a long time received from France, 
that was calculated to convey an 
other ideas than those p Power | wit 
despotism, slavery, and bloodshed. 
At the third page we are informed— 
“ It is perfectly impossible to de- 
scribe the enthusiasm with which we 
were (as English) every where re- 
ceived. The people bowed, waved 
their hands, and offered us eve 
possible civility and attention throug 
the whole country.” 

At page 44, is a farther account of 
this species of enthusiasm : 

“Like all the rest of the world, we 
west to walk in the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, without having an idea 
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what a ‘ figure we should cut in his- 
tory.’ This was our first walk in pub- 
lick ; and the moment we entered the 
gardens, the scene became truly ludi- 
crous—the hum of voices gradually 
was raised to the cry of ‘ Les Anglaises / 
Les Anglaises and the whole crowd 
followed us wherever we went. As many 
as could, got up on chairs, and in trees, 
to take a peep at these wonderful ani- 
mals just imported from England ; and 
at length the multitude surrounded us 
so completely, that it was’ with the 
greatest difficulty we could proceed, and 
indeed for some minutes we were ob- 
liged to stop.” 

Several gentlemen offered their as- 
sistance, and apologized for the eager- 
ness of the people; and at length the 
weak state of health of one of the 
ladies compelled them to take re- 
fuge in the hall of the Thuilleries, 
where General the Baron d’Henin and 
his lady paid them every attention. 


The entrée of the King is described; 
but we present our Readers with the 
following relation of occurrences at 
the Church of Notre Dame, one of 
the most animating that has for a 
long time attracted our attentien. 


** Soon after eleven, every one began 
to be anxious, and listening to every 
sound. About one o'clock, we heard the 
distant roar of cannon, which increased 
until the feelings were wrought up to 
the highest pitch of expectation. Gra- 
dually the sound of drums, and the ex- 
clamations of the populace, were heard 
swelling, until the burst of applause, 
the cries of Vive, vive le Roi! gave us 
the welcome intelligence that the pro- 
cession was near. At a quarter past 
two it arrived. Never can I forget the 
deep impression it made on myheart! The 
sacredness of the place was no restraint; 
but every heart, every voice, exclaimed 
as they entered, Vive, vive le Roi! The 
Cathedral echoed with the bursts of 
applause and delight.— Many ladies 
threw themselves on their knees, as the 
King passed, and all waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. When the ‘ Domine, salvum 
fae Regem’ began, which was not only 
performed by the choristers, but joined 
by the whole congregation, it was 
more deeply affecting than I can de- 
seribe, Uniaterested as it might be 
supposed that I felt, [ wept like an in- 
fant, and entered as sincerely into the 
feelings of the moment, as any French- 
man in Notre Dame. Perhaps this may 
be better accounted for when [ tell you, 
that a most interesting elderly Officer 
sat near me, fer three hours and a half 

before 
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hefure the entrance of the King, with 
whom I was in conversation during the 
whole of that time, He is a deyoted 
Royalist. In the reign of Louis XVI. 
he was a Colonel. inthe Army; was with 
the King during the whole of the horrid 
scenes of the Revolution, and for six 
years remained with the Royal Family. 
His son was their Page. His title is 
* Le Marquis de Monguon.’ When Na- 
poleon was raised to the Throne, he 
threw up his commission, and retired in 
disgust tobis chateau near Fontainbleau; 
where, although so near, be only once 
saw Buonaparte. He had two sons in 
the English army; one, 1 think he said, 
was a Colonel, and died in America. 
The Marquis is a most sensible feeling 
man, and the anecdotes he told me were 
delightful. He saw bow much | was 
affected; and therefore took pleasure 
in_relating his own history, and the suf- 
ferings of bis King. He was deepl 
affected during his narrative; so mer | 
so, that from emotion he was several 
times unable to proceed. I had the 

ure of hearing him say, that see- 
ng how much I entered into his feel- 
ings, and was affected at the relation 
of the sufferings of his King, he had 
not passed a few hours so happily for 
some years, as he adored the English, 
and was delighted at the opportunity of 
conversing with any of their country. 
Mrs. H. wore some Fleurs de lis, which 
she presented him with. He could 
hardly speak to thank her, The tears 
started into his eyes, as he took them 
from her. It was a mixed sensation of 
grief, on the recollection of the mis- 
ortunes of the Royal Family, and joy 
at their restoration.—Scott says 


* But woe awaits the country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men.’ 
Marmion, Canto F. 


Yet surely there are other tears than 
those of grief; and when they fall from 
the eyes of age, loyalty, and affection, 
they are the most grateful tribute a 
king can receive. The Parisians are 
notorious for their want of sincerity, and 
_ I cannot pretend to defend them; yet 
never did I witness more genuine af- 
fection and joy, than in the circle where 
I sat in Notre Dame. Their feelings 
were elevated almost to wildness , and 

confess, proud as I ever am of being 
bora an Englishwoman, I never felt 
more happy, more gratified on this ac- 
count, than on that day, Every one 
was eagerly endeavouring to speak, or 
look at the English; and when the 
King entered, many pressed forward, 
and said to us, ‘ We owe all these bless- 
ings to you?’ And could I be an Eng- 

Gent. Mac. October, 1814. 
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lishwoman born, and not be delighted 
at such a moment? I would not have 
bartered my little simple hat, for all 
the towering plumes or jewels in the 
world! I would not have my 
common English face, to have been the 
most celebrated belle on the tinent ! 
Oh! how proud, how vain did I feel! 
yet not on my own account, but’ for 
dear happy England.” 


Smollett, we remember, inform shis 
Readers of the too prevalent custom 
in France of endeavouring to impose 
by asking double the 


upoa 
pn rice of commodities. This 
species of fraud the lady asserts to be 


** quite a system in France in every 
line of business.” 


‘You may, if you please, purehage 
every thing at least a third cheaper 
than it is charged. I bought a little 
box of flowers for one Napoleon, for 
which the woman of the shop 
asked me two, and this without 
diffieulty. Indeed they invariably ex- 
pect that you will offer them consider- 
ably less than the sum they at first 
name. When I first arrived in Paris, 
I could not bear the idea of cheapening 
any thing, as one never dreams of it in 
England; yet, when I left it, I began 
to find that I had as much impudence 
in that way as any of the Parisians; 
and very coolly offered half or a third 
lees than they demanded, withwhich they 
were well satisfied : and this is one of the 
reasons why I should not like part 
of France as my residence, yim ys 
endure this continual — in neither 
could I respect a people their 
bread by such dishonest means.’’ 

The visit to St. Cloud will inte- 
rest the reader, where the Authoress 
saw the King of Rome's little car- 
riage which used to be drawn b 
four sheep. lt is a splendid li 
bauble. Also, some very beautiful 


embroidery worked by Marie-Louise, 
her work-trame, and her piano- . 
She was, they say, “a very 


mee 
a 
37. The Gallet} of Nature and Ari; 
or, A Tour h& Creation and 

Science. By the, Rev. Edward Pole- 

hampton, Fellow of King’s College, 

Cambridge. Jn six volumes, 8v0.— 

Cradock and Jey, 

IT affords us re to report 
the completion of this interesting 
Work, which is illustrated by 100 
appropriate engravings, in a a 

o 
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of superior elegance ; and brings into 
a systematic order, a vast body of 
ioformation concerning the Wonders 
of the Universe, and the Ingenuity 
of Man in the various departments 
of science and the arts, according to 
the state of modern discovery and 
improvement. 

“The direct scope of the Work is, 
to furnish a Literary Conservatory of 
rare, curious, and interesting produc- 
tions, derived from all quarters, and 
from all ages of the world; from every 
braneh of science so far as it can be 
rendered popular, and from every de- 
partment of invention and discovery ; 
from the mest approved works of Tra- 
vels. and Antiquities; of Topography 
and general Geography; of Fossils and 
Mineralogy; of Natural History and 
Physiology ; of Chemistry and Mecha- 
nics.” 

The division of Naturax History 
comprises the following general sec- 
tions ;—I. Astronomy.—ll. Geology. 
—Ill, Botany. —1V. Zoolugy.— V. 
Chorography, exhibiling a survey 
of the striking peculiarities in the 
general face of particular countries, 
or in the customs, habits, and man- 
ners, of their inhabitants; and V1. 
Physiology; embracing a view of 
extraordinary or ge powers 
evinced by mankind, or other ani- 
mals, 

The division of Arts consists of, I. 
Chemistry, including Maguetisin, Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism, or Voltaism; 
light and other subtile bodies; artifi- 
cial heat and cold; the cohesibility 
of animal and vegetable fibres; Me- 
tals; Acids; Inflammables, &c.—II. 
Mechanics; cowprising Bridges, 
Hanging Gardens, Pyramids, Columns, 
Ruins, Sepulchral Monuments; Ani- 
mal and inanimate forces, as of Man, 
Horses, Wind, and Waterworks, Steam 
and other Engines, Gunpowder and 
other elastic powers. 

In Astronomy, the observations of 
Herschel are amply detailed; and in 
the structure of the Globe attention 
has been paid to the reports and 
experiments of the most intelligent 
travellers and philosophers. The 
curiosities of the vegetable and ani- 
ma! kingdoms have been selected with 
judgment, and well delineated. 

In the department of Natural His- 
tory, much will be found in this ju- 
dicious Collection to excite admira- 
tion and quicken.curiosity; nor bave 


the extraordinary efforts of man in 

the several branches of genius and 

industry been neglected. 

The work may, indeed, be pro- 
nounced a compendious library of use- 
ful knowledge and rational entertain- 
ment. 

38. A Brief Memorial on the Repeal of 
so much of the Statute 9 and 10-Wil- 
liam III. as relates to Persons denying 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity; ad- 
dressed to all who believe the Christian 
Religion to be a True Religion, end 
who are desirous of maintaining the 
Religious Institutions of their Ances- 
tors. To which is prefixed, a Demen- 
stration of the Three Great Truths of 
oe. 5 ood “— Specimens 
of Unitarian Rejection Eoriptare 
and of all Antiquity. By the Bishop 
of St. David's. 8vo, 

THIS is a very masterly Tract, and 
deserves universal attention. The 
late repeal of the Laws “ against 
Blasphemy and the open denial of the 
Doctrine of thé Trinity,” filled all 
the true friends of the Church with 
deep astonishment. The excellent 
Bishop, with many thousands, con- 
ceives such repeal will in its effects 
be injurious to Christianity, to the 
State, and to the Established Church. 
Hedisclaims, for himself and his Epis- 
copal Brethren, the compliment paid 


by the great Leader of Unitarianism © 


on the liberal and meritorious unani- 
mity with which the repeal was suf- 
fered to take place without opposi- 
tion.—The fact is, that when the Bill 
was proposed, the Right Reverend 
the Bishops had left London for their 
special and local duties: That its 
passage through the House of Com- 
mons was without discussion, and al- 
most unknown to the Publick ; whilst 
in the House of Lords it was moved, 
committed, reported, and passed, in 
the last week of the Session, with a 
“ facility and expedition” which asto- 
nished even its friends. The Bishop 
of St. David's, in a forcible and manty 
strain of argument, objects to the re- 
peal on account of its unseasonable- 
hess and ivexpediency. He demon- 
strates that Mr. Belsham has not in 
any of his writings invalidated the 
known evidences of Christ’s Divinity, 
and of the Trinity; and has exhibited 
specimens of either wilful error or 
incorrigible ignorance, in Priestle 
first, and after him in Belsham’s in- 
terpretation of Tertullian.—The Bi- 
shop 
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shop also shews many striking in- 
stances of the Unitarian rejection of 
genuine Scripture. What can be more 
puerile than obstinately to reject 
the first and second chapters of St. 
Luke, on no other authority than 
the single one of an antient heretic, 
whose name was Marcion? A copy 
of the obnoxious Bill is inserted, with 
a brief but most powerful and argu- 
meatative memorial ca its probable 
posers consequences. It is no 
ss singular and lamentable, that the 
Statute in favour of professed unbe- 
lieyers in the Trinity, has been ob- 
tained at the very period when the 
greatest efforts are makit z to admit 
to the privileges of the Constitution 
i yer of the King’s prerogative, 
and deniers of his Ecclesiastical Supre- 
macy; in short, of those persons whom 
it was the principal object of the 
Rerorwation and Revonvrion to 
exclude from the Throne and the 
Church—from the Royal Councils— 
the Senate, and other high offices of 
trust and authority.—We recommend 
strongly this Tract to public 
notice, being of opinion that the 
learned Bishop, having first proved 
that Unitarianism is not Christianity, 
is justified in his conclusion, that it 
floes not deserve the Legislative sanc- 
tion of a Christian country. 


39. St. Athanasius’s Creed explained, 
for the Advantage of Youth. By Oli- 
via Wilmot Serres, Wiece of the late 
Rev. James Wilmot, D. D. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, &c. &c. 8ve. 
pp- 19. Williams. 


AS we shauld be sorry to misre- 
present the good intentions of a Lady, 
or to impede her pregee in this new 
road tothe Temple of Fame; we shall 
transcribe her lutroductory Address, 


“ To the Reverend the Clergy of 
Great Britain. 

“* Having passed my tender years 
under the protection of my late re- 
spected uncle, the Rev. James Wilmot, 
D.D., late of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
the study of Divinity has ever been sa- 
tisfactory to my feelings.—Commisera- 
ting the ignorance of the uninstructed 
part of my fellow-beings, has induced 
me to attempt an Explanation of the 
Creed of St. Athanasius; at the same 
time sincerely hoping, the more capa- 
ble part of mankind, the Reverend and 
the Dignified Clergy, will perfect what I 
have so indifferently endeavoured to 
compleat for the benefit of the Rising 
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Age ; thereby assisting the »and 
progress of religious satisfaction iv the, . 
minds of the youthful order of the peaple 
of these realms. O, W, Serres. 


The Pamphlet, to say the least of 
it, is well intentioned ; and is follow- 
ed by an ‘“ Essay,” we know not 
whether iotended for blank verse or 
measured prose, of which the fol- 
lowing lines are a fair specimen : 

«1 am the Resurrection and the Life» 
The Eternal Disposer of all created 

things, 
Saith the Omnipotent King of Hosts ! 
And all who experience my protecting 
care, 
In me shall find eternal rest, for ever 
And for ever!” 


40. Margate!!! or Sketches amply de- 
scriptive of that celebrated Place of 
Resort, with its Environs, and caicu- 
lated te inculcate in the Mind of Youth 
a Fondness for the Productions of Na- 
ture and Art. By Mrs. Pilkington. 
Harris. 8vo. pp. 219. 

THIS might very well be termed 
a “ Mar Guide ;” a a 
good account of that place, and its 
vicinity, uader the form of Ance- 
dotes, for the amusement of young 
people, who might find it an enter- 
taiaing and useful book on a visit 
to the Isle of Thanet. 


41. The Son of a Genius; A Tale for 
the Use of Youth. By the Author of 
** The History of an Officer's Widow 
and Family,” “ Clergyman's Widow 
and Family,’’ “ Daughter-in-Law,”’ 
&c. Harris, pp. 251. 

WE have had occasion to notice 
former publications of this kind by 
the same Author, with whom we 
feel pleasure in renewing an ac- 
quaintance, and in turning over pages 
where we are secure of finding pure 
morality and instructive precepts 
combined with amusement and in- 
terest. 

* The Son of a Genius” is in no 
mages inferior to the former Tales ; 
and may serve as an useful warning, 
to shew the inutility, and even dan- 
ger, of talent unaccompanied with 
proper application. 


42: Always Happy!!! or, Anecdotes of 
Felix and his sister Serena: A Tale. 
Written for her Children by a Mother. 
Harris. pp. 192. 

IT is happy for the rising genera- 
tion that writers of a superior = 
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do not disdain to employ the pen in 
their service; and it is now found 
easy to render familiar subjects in- 
*alligibie to the infant mind by plain 
and simple illustrations in elegaut 
Janguage. This is a very material ad- 
vantage; and Authors who will thus 
condescend to instruct, are rendering 
service to the world at large. This 
little work of “ Always Happy!” is 
written certainly by an enlightened 
female, who has been very judicious 
in the formation of an interesting story. 
In which opinion, we flatter ourselves, 
such of our Readers who may be in- 
duced to peruseit, will coincide with us. 


43. The Holiday Reward; or, Tales to 
instruct and amuse Good Children, 
during the Christmas and Midsummer 
Vacations. By Mrs.Ventum, Harris, 
pp. 168. 


THIS would prove a very pretty 
and acceptable present to add to the 
Juvenile Library, containing eight 
instructive and most entertainin 
Tales. The story of “ Industry a 
Idieness” is very impressively ex- 
emplified in William Wellings and 
Edward Travers. ‘ The Industrious 
and Pious Sailor Boy” conveys an 
admirable moral, and there are man 
beyond the first stage of childhood, 
who might at least derive amusement, 
if not information, from these well- 
written Tales. 
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44. The Little Scholar's Mirror- con- 
sisting of instructive and amusing 
Tales. By a Lady. Warris. 1%me. 
pp. 234. 

THERE is no vehicle by whi 

instruction can be so pleasantly, . 

at the same time so effectually con 

veyed to the young mind, as by the 

well-constructed and well - 

Tale. Our young friends will find 

in the “ Little Scholar’s Mirror,” 

whilst their fancy is beguiled with 
amusement, many excitements to vir- 
tuous exertions, and warning ex« 
amples against vice. The Tale on 
“* Imprudence” may caution the giddy 
to restrain themselves in their hours 
of sport. And “ The Friends,” pre« 
sent a noble instance of honour and 
integrity. Many useful applications 
aa also be made from the other 
Tales. 


45. Original Letters of Advice toa Young 
Lady. By the Author of “‘ The Po- 
lite Reasoner.’’ Souter, 12mo. pp. 84. 


THESE Letters are by a female 
Anthor, who, in a modest preface, 
claims only the merit of good intea- 
tions ; a meed of praise we are by no 
means disposed to withhold. On the 
numerous subjects treated of, aré 
some very excellent observations, but 
80 — introduced and thrown 
together, that the title of Original 
Letters is most aptly applied. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“* A musical composition should have a beautiful natural melody; the connect+ 
ing ideas should be well combined; it should have few ornaments, and especially 
should be free from curious refinements and all redundant accompaniments.” 


12. 4 Madrigal for Six Voices, inscribed to 
J. Fisher, Esq. by the Composer, Sam. 
Webbe, senr. pp. 10. 3s. 6d—A Mo- 
tett, for Six Voices, inscribed to J. P. 
Salomon, Esq. by the Composer, Sam. 
Webbe, junr. pp. 8. 38. 6d.—A Ma- 
drigal, for Four Voices, inscribed to 
William Linley, Esq. by the Compo- 
ser, Samuel Webbe, yunr. pp. 6. 2s. * 


THE principal distinction between 
madrigal and motet, at present, is, 
that the subject of the words of the 
former are pastoral, and that of the 
latter, religious. The modern names 
of these, according to Doctor Crotch, 
are glee, and serious glee, votwith- 





* Published by Mr. Webbe, jun. 33, 


Newman-street, London. 


Mayon. 
standing the received sense of the 
word glee. Yet he remarks that a 
madrigal generally consists of more 
than four vocal parts, while we ob- 
serve that_a glee usually consists of 
only three“or four. Dr. Burney de- 
fines a glee to be “‘asong of three 
or more parts, upon a or merry 
subject, 4 which all the ‘velnes be- 
gin and end ther, singing the 
same words.” The melody of ma- 
drigals is distributed among the va- 
rious parts more equally than the 
melody of glees, or, technically speak- 
ing, is more in the polyodic style; 
and the different voices cross and imi- 
tate one another more frequently: 
the harmony too is commonly more 
elaborate, and the modulation more 

antique . 
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antique. With the French, a motet 
is any piece of musick set to Latin 
words for the use of the Church. 
These words were anciently a ver 
short sentence, on which account it 
ig thought to have obtained the 
name “mottet, comme si ce b’étoit 
qu'un mot.” Bethizy informs us that 
though the choruses of some motets 
have only four parts, the majority 
have five, aud others have six, seven, 
or a greater number. Mr. Webbe’s 
motet is for two sopranos, an alto, 
tenor, and two basses. It consists of 
two movements, one in common time 
alla ‘breve, the other in simple triple 
time of three minims, in the major 
mode of C. The motet ns in A 
minor, and énds in the relative ma- 
jor. No part rests more than four 
measures at a time, except the first 
soprano at the beginning. It would 
far exceed our limits to give any 
thing like a useful and satisfactory 
analysis of these meritorious com- 
positions; we shall therefore content 
ourselves with recommending them 
. to we musical societies wherein such 
scientific compositions can be per- 
fermed with proper effect, and to the 
students of cent hemnenp who would 
emulate the successful authors of 
these learned and interesting produc- 
tions. The first madrigal is for a sopra- 
no, alto, two tenors, aud two basses, and 
consists of only one movement, which 
is in the major key of G. All these six 
melodies are in the compass of three 
octaves, and yet move with freedom, 
and are really melodious. We ima- 
gine there is too much sameness, on 
page 4, where each part in succes- 
sion repeats ‘“* My Celia brighter,” 
to the same notes; but we have had 
no better means of verifying this 
opinion than executing all the parts 
together, as far as possible, on a 
keyed-instrument. The last madri- 
eal is for a soprano, alto, tenor, and 
ass, in D major. The soprano ends 
on the dominant *. 


13. La Féte des Rois, a grand, heroic, 
military, and festive Divertisement, 
for the Piano-forte; composed in Ho- 
nour of the Royal Visit of the Em- 





* ‘Giacomo Arcadelt, kapellmeister des 
eardinal di Lorena im l6ten jahrhun- 
derte, ist der erste gewesen, welcher zu 
nom Madrigale in musik gesetzt hat, 
von welchen er ums jahr 1572 zu Vene- 
dig 5 biicherhat drucken lassen.’ Kocn, 
1203. 
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peror of Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia to the Court of Great Britain, in 
1814. By M.P. King. pp. 10. 4s. 
Button and er. 


WE know Mr. K. as the author of 


‘some theoretical works and favourite 


vocal musick, and we think the present 
ublication will not add much to his 
ame, whatever it may to his purse. 
This Divertisement consists of 8 or 9 
different movements in the key of 
D and its adjuncts, & la Russe, @ la 
Prusse, the royal court, the ban- 
quet, the grand ball, the royal Prus- 
sian waltz, &. Of all the pages, 
the title-page has the most merit. 
The border round the musick-plates 
is childish and unsightly. . 
14. “‘O my Heart,” petit Rondeau ; 

the Words and Music by David Hus- 


ton, Is. 


AS this appears to mark Mr. 
Huston’s début as a composer, we 
are disposed to j of his perform- 
ance with More lenity than would be 
due to the more experienced «musician, 
Io several places, the bass of his little 
rondo shews the novice in harmonic 
combination, particularly in the sixth 
meastire, where the minor triad of 
C inverted is followed by the major 
triad of B flat, the tonic of the piece; 
and in the 25th measure, where the 
bass note is injudiciously doubled. 
Middle D, as a crotchet, would im- 
prove the beginning of the 8th and 
16th measures; D in the 28d, and G 
in the 3ist measures, do not belong 
to the a chord of the perfect 
cadence which the ear expects, The 
melody of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
measures is rather languid, but the 
rest is pretty. In its rhythm it is 
exactly similar to ‘ Here’s the bower,” 
by Moore, an author whose mu- 
sick we cannot hold up for imitation.. 
We persuade ourselves Mr. H. pos- 
sesses musical talent which deserves 
higher cultivation than it has yet 
received ; and we shall therefore ex- 
pect a new opportunity of recom- 
mending his composition. 

Mr. Von Escn, (No, 20, High-street, 
Mary-le-bone) is about to publish, by 
Subscription, eight New Compositions, 


from letter I to Q, for the Piano-forte, ~ 
Harp, &c. Subscription 21s. 


Mr. NicHoLson intends publishing a 
new Flute Preceptor. 


SELECT 
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LOVE. By Lord Bynon. 
—YEs! Love, indeed, is light from 
Heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire— 
With Angels shared—by Ata given 

To lift from Earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in Love: 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought : 
Atay of Him who form’d the whole, 
A glory civcling round the soul. 





On the Death of Sin Peven Parker, Bart. 
(See our Obituary, p. 400.) 
By Lord Byzow. 


"THERE is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 

But Nations swell the funeral cry, 

And Triumph weeps, above the Brave. 
For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 

O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent: 
In vain their bones unburied lie— 

All Earth becomes their monument ! 


A tomb is their’s on every page— 
An epitaph on every tongue : 
The present hours, the future age, 
For them bewail—to them belong. 
For them the voice of festal Mirth 
Grows hush’d— their name the only 
sound, 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 
A theme to crowds that knew them not— 
Lamented by admiring Foes— 
Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
Who would not die the death they 
chose ? 
And, gallant Parxer! thus enshrin’d 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame, shall be ; 
And Early Valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory ! 
But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
Ta woe that Glory cannot quell, 
And shuddering hear of Victory, 
Where one so dear, so dauntiless, fell. 
Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full beart is fed by Fame, 
Alas! for them—though not for thee— 
They cannot chuse but weep the more ; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 





On receiving a Lock of Mrs.West’s Hair. 
AIR Berenice’s locks of gold, 
By flattering courtiers we are told, 
Swift to the skies ascended; 
But Wesv’s “ blanch’d tresses,” doubly 
dear 
To grateful hearts and love sincere, 
A humbler fate attended. ' 


The Constellation, Poets own, 
Astronomers the name have known, 
The name of useless beauty : 
And West’s fair fame sha!) never cease, 
Who, whilst she points the path to peace, 
Still treads the path of duty. 


And tho’ no Pagans own the sign 
To hail her present, yet be mine 
An index to the skies, 
Recalling all the truths she taught, 
With Virtue’s strongest magic fraught, 
To my admiring eyes. 
Cheltenham, Oct. 18,1814, E. & A. HL 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
To Miss C—— V. . 
L=T Spring be of Love still acknowledg’d 
the season, 
With pleasures tumultuous and brief; 
To Sentiment sacred, to Friendship and 
Reason, 
Be that of the Fall of the Leaf. 


His feverish ardour attemper’d to sanity, 
The sun gives to nature relief ; 
Disposing to tenderness, kindness, urba- 
nity, 
He giows at the fall of the leaf. 
Her promise fulfill’d, Nature seems as 
reposing, 
The farmer has hous’d-in his sheaf; 
The gleaner, well loaded, her poor hovel 





goes in, 
Well pleas’d, at the fall of the leaf. 
Tis the season of bland, intellectual en- 








joyment, 

tent of its pl is chief ; 
Anxiety sleeps, and each rustic employ- 

ment 


Soon shall rest, at the fall of the leaf. 


Oh, thou! on whose cheek youthful spring- 
tide is glowing 
While Autumn, exceeding belief, 
Has matur’d thy young mind, like the 
orange-tree showing 
At once the fruit, blossom, and leaf. 
Ah, with thee might I rove, round the cropt 
sallow stubble, : 
While Fancy’s luxurious grief 
Should picture lost friends ’scap’d this val- 
ley of trouble, 
Recall’d by the fall of the leaf : 


Or stroll where the wood is with varied tints 
glowing, 
That give to each other relief ; 
And Nature her richest apparel is showing, 
Ere she strip at the fall of the leaf. 


_ For oh, my young friend! the next sea- 


son is Winter, 
On tiptoe Time steals like a thief ; 
Life knows but four seasons—how few the 
last enter, 
But drop ere the fall of the leaf! 
Miseries 








i, 


we Pr 3 et 
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Miseries of the First of September. — 


RAw comes on, when just begun, 
Spoils the powder in your gun ; 

Birds are flush’d and pointer beat ; 

Nothing in your bag to eat ; 

Gun recoils and gives a shock, 

Often goes off at half cock, 

Stormy wind up (patience tries), 

Blows the powder in your eyes ; 

Pointer sets—ah ! steady Fan! 

Only flashes in the pan; ‘ 

Ready with fatigue to sink, 

Very dry, and nought to drink ; 

Flint escapes from out the socket, 

Not another in the pocket ; 

Walk some miles, and make a pother, 

Ere you can procure another ; 

Come back in a surly fit, 

Birds get up, and cannot hit ; 

Though the game is mark’d by you, 

Hill or hedge impedes your view ; 

Weak and feeble as a mouse, 

Five miles off a Public-house ; 

See a man go on before, ' 

Killing twenty brace or more; 

Pointer-bitch is big with whelp ; 

Hedge impedes—sue wants your help ; 

Friends at home, wish game ‘to kill, 

Order’d off by Landlord’s will ; 

Fore’d to traverse home again, 

Discontented, full of pain ; 

Now you reach your own fire-side, 

Wife rebukes, and friends deride ; 

Full of vapour, full of spleen. 

These Pve witness’d—these I’ve seen, 





Tue ovian Harp. 
(THE Zephyrs sweetly wake the strings 
Of yonder Harp, the child of air, 
But ill the fitful sound it flings 
May with the faith of Love compare. 


For when the vagrant breezes stray, 
Each one its passive chords may thrill; 
Thus o’er the heart as fancies play, 
It wakes, it flutters, and is still. 


But if to Love the heart replies, 

One power alone commands the strain; 
And when that master-feeling flies, 

It stops, and never wakes again. 





EPITAPAHS, 


Written by Gnrecory Nazianzey, and 
translated from the Greek by H. S, Boyp. 


On his Brother Cmsanivs, 
JN youth we sent thee from thy native 
soil 

August, and crown’d with learning’s hal- 
low’d spoil, 

Fame, Wealth, on thee delighted to attend ; 

Thy home a palace, and a king thy friend. 

So liv’d Cesarius, honour'd, lov’d, and 
blest— 

But.ah ! this mournful ura will speak the 
rest, 
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On the Same. 
THE noblest son that Nonna bore, 
Spotless Virtue’s opening flower, 
Wither'd in untimely hour, 

Shall charm our mortal sight no more. 
Though late-he bloom’d in beauty's bower, 
The grave is now his only dower: 

Ah! pour not thas-the tearful shower : 

Cesarius hath but gone before. ''' H. S. B. 

On Paroxanstus,'an eminent Sophist, whe 
taught Rhetorick at Athens. 


(CECROPIA, boast no more. Shall man 


compare 

With day’s bright lord a taper’s trembling 
glare? 

Shall mortal mai with Progresius vie, 

Whose new-born thunder rent the earth 
and sky? 

The Attic fire his recent flame outshone, 

But all the sophists Progresius own 

Their chief.. He died, and lo! Athena 
towers 

No more: aveid, O youth, her faded 
bowers. H.S, B. 


Gibliomaniac Ballad, 
To the Morburghe Ciub, by way of de- 


dication, . 

And all biach {fetter Dogg * who have 
passed initiation: Chese. 

MY late good-natur’d Eame oft would 
preach long and sage, [age: 

Censure idling of youth, extol virtues of 
For he lov’d his old acres, old woods, and 
old rooks, [old books. 

And his old easy chair, with old wine, and 
As he’s dead, it were well in his library. 
_ Seat, [peat, 
Conning technical phrases that he’d oft re- 
And old printers names from their cojo- 
phons catch, [the sketch. 

To write life, bibl’ographic :—take scrip of 
Though born Georgii prima he a caxton 
would prize [round his eyes : 

*Bove ten full-bottom’d Caxons to curl 
And the spell of black {fetter he ne'er 
thought absurd, [worps. 

For vounc bidbliomaniacs love WYNKYN THE 


In a rebus no lady was half so deep read, 

Or statesman with devices ere cramm’d so 
his head ; 

He his creep thought unknown, but for 
WHITCHURCH would pray, 

And in dark wiwrer’s morn, cry: “ arise, 
itis pay!” 

Long a cecars he sought, and a Hoop kept 
with care, [were there; 

For saints, JULIAN NoTaRy, and crisPIN 

Though proud of an emrsrowr, he’d an 
otive display, [away. 

But like rurg to the poor ne’er gave penny 








* See an obsolete poem called ** The 


Pursuits of Literature,” 
No 





No sorzst he knew, he wou’d swear by the 
ROOD, [cawoop. 
Had oak covers to equal his sLack—or 
That the riety and the suaw, and the 
Banks near at hand, [copLanp. 
Were unrivall’d, except by his way—and 


On the ton of dame fashion he laid little 
stress, [we guess ; 
Save nok-ron and sincie-ToN, in vellum 
While crar-ron with mippLs-ron stood 
cheek by jowl, {his soul. 
Unique mayster FOLLING-rox raptur’d 


Oft with smile showing soy he called eng- 
tanp hisown; [siain’dand srown, 
Boasted sartey though short and his corns 
When tvnne’s goats waapecreti he’da simile 
steal, {veats. 
’Twas in no case to sacrifice ABRAHAM'S 


He as sarah caught rriss (Walton tells no 
ing) (for a Linc: 

While the ey of his wooxe held the sate 

Then he’d cousin a CHAPMAN Or KNIGHT to 

the treat, (cuarp that was beat. 

Which the surcer and cooks serv’d with 


Wise or wope he would sunt, a bold river 
for HILLS, {xicx, and witt’s, 
With stiraur and revnes seeking 10nn, 
As a roucer he'd wver that no woopcock 
could spring ; [like xyncer. 
At the mevsz, or in marsus, cast of merLin 


As hetippled his ypoeras, malmsey, or sack, 

With rinson like sepet, standing close at 
his back, 

He held converse with seaTuetetT, cop- 
PRAY, OF FAQUES, [new shakes, 

Or would chaunt all the carols of xeig * with 


If careless with s1tty macutinia he sate, 
A woetrs upon this side, and a Lyon on 


that, 
Why his rorrer, or cagTsR, Or SHEPPERDE 
was bid, (xp, 


Of late, to place nexson as a guard to his 


Ivsomucy as ’twas princely he ne’er would 
complain, [fill'd his brain ; 
That no spinster once prest him when Lusts 
He in sheets long’d for widows: widow rep- 
man his joy, (werrorp to Toy. 
He clasp'd widow cuartewoop and kept 


Thus his heart was unbound, as love’s BOWER 
gave room, [dows Joan BROOME, 
Widow yersweint was there, and the wi- 
Joan Wocre and JOAN ORWiN, and while soft 
things he’d utter, [joan BUTTER. 
Of famous joan succe, he would melt for 


* The faint rays of a well-preserved 
youth illumined his eyes, even at the 
verge of ninety-six at the first sal of 
those singular specimens of ancient Christ- 
mas melodies, reprinted in the Bibliogra- 
phical Miscelianies, , Oxford, 1813. It would 

difficukt to describe his joy when in- 
formed by his bookseller, that he had se- 
cured for him the last remaining copy. 
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The syne of the sunne might its radiance 

haust, [raver : 
To esta up from Treveris to old German 
He had powe tt for Jreland, texrrewix the 


SCOTT, {Eame never got. 
But wELcH THACKWELL, uncertain, my 


When his rrowrr was cropt he’d show 
MANTELL uncut, ~ [strut 
He’d a vowe1 inlaid, and made HARRY Tas 
By Charles Lewis in hogskin, who bound his 
tall man, [ing the van. 
Twas with scartst in bands, vexter gild- 


Here a lerned craaxe’s PsN might mest 
glowingly speak, [thiques : 

Of the bright blazing red in the letires go- 
of — illumin’d, and how borders dis- 
play [pray. 

Death and cardinal virtues, inviting to 


Then rich missal unfold, where the ram 
Ter bears part, [infantine art: 
Whose colouring, though shows 
In romance seek a monster that with no 
text agreeth, [beneath. 
Nor thing heavenly, earthly, or in wave 


Nor forget the wood cuts that such rap- 
tures afford, [dreas Boarde > 
Whose inventor founds lineage of An- 
And refer for choice specimens stole from 
that mint, reprint. 
Unto Drspin’s new Ames, or a Tarpnoon’s 


But he’s gone :—can one Ta1rcet his me- 
mory save, [pz-crave? 
Can his sisHop interr him? his soys waL- 
With but putting in boards can bis spirit 
be fled? [dead ! 
Why he ne’er got a corr until he was. 


Ah, = - his volumes would tarry his 

{troul, 
Could Jolin could big-belly’d guartos con- 
Or octavos et infra ; nay, studious be seen 
With a twelves in morrocco, or russia sixleen. 


Shade of Patrersox, shall his collection dis- 


perse, [verse? 
And one a t crush ev'ry class prose and 
Nor tell all that the imp. on fly leaf can 


[mend ? 


portend ? 
Nor imp. that be hallow’d and no devil could 


What his coll: and per. means, leave (he 
novice to guess ; 

Or, when made in fac simile, per. by M.S. 

Leave surprise and delight for maniacaf 
lover, [to discover, 

Neat joints, hollow back, and small squaree- 


Leave EpITIO PRINCEPS, uncut, UNIQUE, Tare, 
With smauc caps, and italics, friend Leicu 


to declare 
By large paper catalogue at hammer’s deci 
sion, [mission. 


As Ban. measures margin to enter com- 
Caisrorzr VALDARFER. 


HIS- 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM. THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Sept. 13.—[This Gazette announces, 
that in consideration of the distinguished 
services of the troops engaged in the bat- 
tles of the Pyrenees, from the 28th July to 
the 2d of August, 1813; of the Nivelle, 
on the 10th Nov. 1813; and at the siege 
and capture of St. Sebastian, in August 
and September, 1813 ; — the officers pre- 
sent on those memorable oceasions shall 
enjoy the privilege of bearing badges of 
distinction, in conformity to regulations 
published on the 7th Oct, last; also, that 
the officers who were present in the former 
battles and sieges in the Peninsula shall 
receive appropriate badges, in commemo- 
ration of their services upon those occa- 
sions ; and, finally, that those badges 
which would have been conferred upon 
such of the above officers who fell in, or 
have died since, the said battles and sieges, 
shall, as a token of respect for their me- 
mories, be transmitted to their respective 
families.— Lists of the officers, amounting 
to several hundreds, follow the respective 
annunciations, which are made by the 
Commander in Chief, in pursuance of the 
orders of the Prince Regent. ]} 

Saturday, Sept. 17.—[This Gazette con- 
tains the Prince Regent’s permission that 
the words “‘ Egmont of Zee and Mandora,”’ 
be borne on the colours and appointments 
of the 92d regiment, in addition to any 
other badges or devices which have here- 
tofore been granted to that regiment, in- 
stead of the words “ Bergen op Zee and 
Mandora,” as stated in the Gazette of the 
2d March, 1815.]} 





SuprLement To Tas Lonpon Gazette of 
Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Downing-street, Sept. 20.—Extract of a 
Dispatch brought by Capt. Jervoise, aide- 
de-camp to Lieut.-gen. Drummond, from 
Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Prevost, bart. 
Head-quarters, Montreal, Aug. 5. 
I have the satisfaction of transmitting 
to your Lordship Lieut.- gen. Drummond’s 
detail of the distinguished exertions of 
that division of the army near the Falls of 
Niagara on the 25th of last month, when 
the skill of his Majesty’s generals and the 
valour and discipline of bis troops were 
eminently conspicuous ; and I beg jeave 
to join the Lieutenant Geuveral in humbly 
soliciting his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent’s gracious consideration of the 
meritorious services of the officers parti- 
cularized in his report.—This Dispatch will 
be delivered to your Lordship by Capt. 
Jervoise,aide-de-campto Lieut.-gen. Drum- 
Gext. Maa, October, 1814, 
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mond : having shared in the events of the 
25th, he can satisfy your Lordship’s inqui- 
ries respecting them, and is well calculated 
from his local knowledge to give your 
Lordship full information upon the state 
of the Upper Province. 

a Falls, 


Head-quarters, near 
2. 

Sir,—I embarked on board his Majesty’s 
schooner Netley, at York, on Sunday 
evening, the 24th inst. and reached Nia~ 
gara at day-break the following morning. 
Fiading from Lieut.-col. Tucker, that Ma- 
jor-gen. Riall was understood to be moving 
towards the Falls of Niagara, to support 
the advance of his division, which he had 

pushed on to that place on the i 
evening, I ordered Lieut.-col. Morrison, 
with the 89th regiment and a detachment 
of the Royals and King’s, drawn from 
Fort George and Mississaga, to proceed 
to the same point, in order that, with the 
united force, I might act against the Ene - 
my (posted at Street’s Creek, with his ad- 
vance at Chippawa) on my arrival, if it 
should be found expedient. ordered 
Lieut.-col. ‘Tucker at the same time to 
proceed up the right bank of the river, 
with 300 of the 4ist, about 200 of the 
Royal Scots, and a body of Indian war+ 
riors, supported (on the river) by a party 
of armed seamen, under Capt. Dobbs, 
Royal Navy. The object of this move- 
ment was to disperse or capture a body of 
the Enemy encamped at Lewiston. Some 
unavoidable delay having occurred in the 
march of the troops up the right bank, 
the Enemy had moved off previous to 
Lieut.-col. Tucker’s arrival. I have to 
express myself satisfied with the exertions 
of that officer. — Having refreshed the 
troops at Queenston, and having brought 
across the 4ist, Royals, and Indians, 1 
sent back the 41st and 100th regiments, to 
form the garrisons of Forts George, Mis- 
sissaga, and Niagara, under Lieut.-col. 
Tucker, and moved with the 89th, and 
detachments of the Royals and King’s, 
and light company of the 41st, ia all 
about 800 men, to join Major-gen. Riall’s 
division at the Falls.—When arrived with- 
in a few miles of that position, I met a 
report from Major-gen. Riall, that the 
Enemy was advancing in great force. I 
immediately pushed on, and joined the 
head of Lieut.-col, Morrison’s column, 
just as it reached the road leading.to the 
Beaver Dam, over the summit of the hill 
at Lundy’s lane. Instead of -the whole of 
Major-gen. Riall’s division, whieh b ex- 
pected to have.feund occupying this po~ 
sition, 
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sition, I found it almost in the occupation 
of the Enemy, whese columns were withia 
600 yards of the top of the hill, and the 
surrounding woods filled with his light 
troops. The advance of Major-gen. Riall’s 
division, consisting of the Glengarry light 
infantry, and Incorporated Militia, hav- 
ing commenced a retreat upon Fort George, 
I countermanded these corps, and formed 
the 89th regiment, the Royal Scots de- 
tachments, and the 41st light companies, 
in the rear of the hill, their left resting on 
the great road ; my two 24-pounder brass 
field guns a little advanced, in front 
of the centre, on the summit of the hill ; 
the Glengarry light infantry on the right ; 
the battalion of Incorporated Militia, and 
the detachment of the King’s Regiment on 
the left of the great road; the squadron 
of the 19th light dragoons in the rear of 
the left, on the road. I had scarcely 
completed this formation when the whole 
front was warmly and closely engaged, The 
Enemy’s principal efforts were directed 
against our left and centre. After repeat: 
éd attacks, the troops on the left were 
partially forced back, and the Enemy 
gained a momeutary possession of the 
road. This gave him, however, no mate- 
rial advantage, as the troops which had 
been forced back formed in the rear of the 
89th regt. fronting the road and securing 
the flank. it was during this short inter- 
val that Major-gen. Riall, having received 
a severe wound, was intercepted as he was 
passing to the rear, by a party of the Ene- 
my’s cavalry, and taken prisoner. In the 
centre, the repeated and determined at- 
tacks of the Enemy were met by the 89th 
regt. the detachments of the Royals and 
King’s, and the light company 41st regt. 
with the most perfect steadiness and intre- 
pid gallantry, and the Enemy was con- 
stantly repulsed with very heavy loss. In 
so determined a manner were their attacks 
directed agaiust our guns, that our artil- 
Jerymen were bayonetted by the Enemy 
while in the act of leading, and the muz- 
ales of the Eneiny’s gans were advanced 
within a few yards of our’s. The darkness 
of the night during this extraordinary con- 
fiict oceasioned several uncommon inci- 
dents: our troops having for a moment 
been pushed back, some of our guns re- 
mained for a few minutes in the Enemy’s 
hands; they, however, were not only 
quickly recovered, but the two pieces (a 
6-pounder and a 54 inch howitzer) which 
the Enemy had brought up, were captur- 
ed by us, together with several tumbrils, 
and in limbering up our guns at one period, 
one of the Enemy’s 6-pounders was put 
by mistake on a limber of ours ; and one 
of our 6-pounders limbered on one of his : 


-+by which means the pieces were exchang- 


ed; and thus, though we red two ef 


his guns, yet, as he obtained one of ours, 


we have gained only one gun.—About nine 
o’clock (the action having commenced at 
six) there was a short intermission of fir- 
«ing, during which it appears the Enemy 
was employed in bringing up the whole of 
his remaining force ; and he shortly after- 
wards renewed his attack with fresh trocps, 
but was everywhere repulsed with equal 
gallantry and success. About this period 
the remainder of Major-gen. Riall’s divi- 
sion, which had been ordered to retire on 
the advance of the Enemy, consisting of 
the 103d regt. under Col. Scott ; the head 
quarter division of the Royal Scots; the 
head quarter division of the 8th or King’s; 
flank companies 104th ; and some detach- 
ments of Militia, under Lieut.-col. Ha- 
milton, Inspecting field officer—joined the 
troops engaged ; and I placed them in a 
second line, with the exception of the 
Royal Scots and flank companies of the 
104th, with which I prolonged my line ia 
front to the right, where | was apprehen-. 
sive of the Enemy outflanking me.—The 
Enemy’s efforts to carry the hill were con- 
tinued till about midnight, when he had 
suffered so severely from the superior 
steadiness and discipline of his Majesty’s 
troops, that he gave up the contest, and 
retreated with great precipitation to his 
camp beyond the Chippawa. On the fol- 
lowing day he abandoned his camp, threw 
the greater part of his baggage, camp 
equipage, and provisions, into the Rapids, 
and having set fire to Street’s Mills, and 
destroyed the bridge at Chippawa, conti- 
nued his retreat in great disorder towards 
Fort Erie. My light troops, cavalry, and 
Indians, are detached in pursuit, and to 
harass his retreat, which I doubt not he 
will continue until he reaches his own 
shore.—The loss sustained by the Enemy 
in this severe action cannot be estimated 
at less than 1500 men, including several 
hundred of prisoners left in our bands ; 
his two commanding Generals, Brown and 
Scott, are said to be wounded, his whole 
force, which has never been rated at less 
than 5000,having been engaged.—Enclos- 
ed I have the honour to transmit a return 
of our loss, which has been very consider- 
able.—The number of troops under my 
command did not for the first three hours 
exceed 1600 men ; and the addition of the 
troops under Col. Scott, did not increase 
it to more than 2600 of every description. 
—(Here follow warm praises of Major-gen. 
Riall, Lieut.-col. Harvey, Major Glegg, 
Lieut. Moorsom, 104th regt. who was kill- 
ed towards the close of the action; Capt, 
Elliott, Major Maule, Lieut. Le Breton, 
who was severely wounded; Capts. Jer- 
voise, Holland, and Loring (the latter 
taken prisoner whilst in the execation of 
an order); also i 
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who was dangerous) 
detachment of the 8th, under Colonel 
Campbell and Captain Robinson. Gen. 
proceeds :] —~ In the 
reiterated and determined attacks which 
the Enemy made on our centre, for the 
purpose of gaining, at once, the crest of 
the position, and our guns, the steadiness 
and iatrepidity displayed by the troops 
allotted for the defence of that post, were 
never surpassed; they consisted of the 
2d battalion of the 89th regt. command- 
ed by Lieut.-col. Morrison, and after the 
Lieutenant-colonel had been obliged to 
retire from the field by a severe wound, 
by Major Clifford ; a detachment of the 
Royal Scots, under Lieut. Hemphill, and 
after he was killed, Lieut. Fraser; a de- 


103d regt. : these troops repeatedly, when 
hard pressed, formed round the colours of 
the 89th regt. and invariably repulsed the 


der Lieut.-col. Gordon, on some very try- 
ing jons, excited my admiration.— 
The King’s regiment, 1st batt. under Ma- 
jor Evans, behaved with equal gallantry 
and firmness, as did the light company of 
the Royals, detached under Capt. Stewart ; 
the grenadiers of the 103d, detached un- 
der Capt. Browne; and the flank compa- 
nies of the 104th under Capt. Leonard ; 
the Glengarry light infantry, under Licat.- 
col. Batersby, displayed most valuable 
qualities as light troops ; Col, Scott, Ma- 
jor Smelt, and the officers of the 103d, 
deserve credit for their exertions in rally- 
ing that regiment, after it had been thrown 
into momentary disorder.—[The dispatch 
concludes with warm praise of the exer- 
tions of Col. Scott; Lieut.-cols. Pearson, 
Drummond (104th), and Hamilton; Capts. 
Mackonachie and M‘Lauchian; Lieut. 
Tomkins, and Serjeant Austin, who direct- 
ed the Congreve Rockets, which did much 
execution; and recommends for promo- 
tion, Capts. Jervoise, Robinson, Elliot, 
Holland, and Glew.} I have, &c. 

Gorpow Draummoyp, Lieut. -gen, 
Killed, Wounded, Missing, and taken Pri- 

soners in Action on July 25. 

Total. — Killed, 84; Wounded, 559 ; 
Missing, 193; Prisoners, 42.--Grand To- 
tal, 878. 

Names of Officers Killed, Wounded, Missing, 
and Prisoners. 

Officers Killed. — General Staff, Lieut. 
Moorsom, D. A. Adj.-gen.—Royals, Lieut. 
Hemphil!.—89th, Capt. Spunner, Lieut. 
Sestetnnenl 1 Militia, Bosign 
Campbell, 


Officers Wounded.—Gen. Staff, Lieut.- 
gen. Drummond, sev. (not dang.) ; Major- 
gen. Riall, sev. and prisover; Lieut. 


Art. Capt. Maclachlan, dang. — Royals, 
Capt. Breerton, si. ; Lieut, Hasswell, sev. 
(not dang.) ; Lieut. Fraser, sev. (not dan.) 
and missing. — 8th, Lieut. Noell, Ensigg 
Swayne, sl. ; Ens. M‘Donald, sev.—39tb, 
Lieut.-col. Morrison; Lieuts. Sanderson, 
Steel, Pearee, Taylor, Lioyd, and Miles, 
sev. (aut dang.); Lieut: Redmont, Adj. 
Hopper, sl.; Lieut, Grey, Eus. Saunders, 
dang. — 103d, Lieut. Langhorne, s}. — 
Glengarry light infantry, Lieut. R. Kerr, 
sl.—Incorporated Militia, Lieut.-col, Ro- 
binson, dang. ; Capt. Fraser, sev. ; Capt, 
Washburn, s!.; Capt. M‘Donald, sev. (left 
arm amputated) ; Lieut. M‘Dougall, mor- 
tally; Lieut, Ratan, sev. ; Lieut. Hamil- 
ton, sl.; Ens. M‘Donald, sey,—2d Lincoln 
Militia, Adj. Thompson, sl. — 4tb ditto, 
Capt. W. Neelis, Ensign Keonedy, si,— 
5th ditto, Major Hath, sev.—2d York Mi- 
litia, Major Simons, sev.; Capt. Mackay, 
slightly ; Capt. Rockman, severely. 

Officers Missing. —R. Eng. Lieat. Yall, 
—Royais, Lieut. Clyne; Lieut. Lamont, 
(supposed prisoner). — 8th, Q@.-Mas. G, 
Kiroan.—ith Lincoln Militia, Capt. H, 
Nellis, Q.-Mas, Bell. 

Officers Prisoners. —Gen. Staff, Captain 
Loring, aid-de-camp to Lieut.-gen. Drum- 
mond.— 103d, Capt. Brown, Lieut. Mout- 
gomery (wounded), Eas. Lyon. — Glen- 
garry light inf, Eas, Robins.—loacorporat- 
ed Militia, Capt. Maclean, Ens. Whort, 
Q. Mas. Thompsou. — Provin. Lt, Drag. 
Capt. Merritt. —89th, Capt. Gore. 





Admiralty-ofice, Sept. 24. — Extracts of 
two Letters from Capt. Sir Thomas 
Troubridge. 

H. M. &. Armide, at Sea, Aug. 15. 

I have the pleasure to inform you, that 
his Majesty’s ship under my command 
(the Endymion in company), captured 
this morning, after a short chace of four 
hours, the American privateer schooner 
Herald, Capt. Miller, of 230 tons, 17 guns, 
(two of which were throwu overboard dar- 
ing the chace), and a complement of 100 
men. 

fi. M. 8. Armide, at Sea, Aug. 16. 

I yesterday had the pleasure to mform 
you of the capture of the American 
schooner privateer Herald; and to-day I 
am happy to have it in my power to re- 
port the capture of another of the Enemy’s 
armed vessels by his Majesty’s ship under 
my command, after a chace of six hours, 
the ship letter of marque Invincible (for- 
merly the Invineible Napoleon), Capt. 
Destebecho, of 331.tons, 16 guns, (ten of 
which were thrown overboard during the 
chace), and a complement of 60 men. 

Extract 
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Extract of a Letter from Cape Lake, 
Sloop Heron, at the Saintes, July 26. 

T beg leave to inform you, that his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop under my command captur- 
ed, on the 7th inst. the American brigan- 
tine letter of marque Mary, belonging to 
New York, carrying five guns, and having 
a complement of 32 men. 





Lonpon Gazerts Extraorpinary. 

Downing-street, Sept, 27.—Capt. Smith 
arrived this morning with a Dispatch from 
Gen. Ross, of which the following is a copy. 
, Tonnant, in the Patuxent, Aug. 50. 
My Lord,—I have the honour to com- 
municate to your Lordship, that on the 
night of the 24th inst. after defeating the 
army of the United States on that day, 
the troops under my command entered and 
took possession of the City of Washington. 
—It was determined between Sir A. Coch- 
rane and myself, to disembark the army at 
the village of Benedict, on the right bank 
of the Patuxent, with the intention of co- 
operating with Rear-adm. Cockburn, in an 
attack upon a flotilla of the Enemy’s gun- 
boats, under the command of Commodore 
Barney. On the 20th inst. the army com- 
menced its march, having landed the pre- 
vious day without opposition: on the 21st 
it reached Nottingham, and on the 22d 
moved on to Upper Marlborongh, a few 
miles distant from Pig Point, on the Pa- 
tuxent, where Adm. Cockburn fell in with 
and defeated the flotilla, taking and de- 
stroying the whole: Having advanced to 
within 16 miles of Washington, and ascer- 
taining the force of the Enemy to be such 
as might authorize an attempt at carrying 
his capital, I determined to make it, and 
accordingly put the troops in movement 
on the evening of the 23d. A corps of 
about 1200 men appeared to oppose us, 
but retired after firing a few shots. On 
the 24th, the troops resumed their march, 
and reached Bladensburg, a village siiua~ 
ted on the left bank of the Eastern branch 
of the Potowmack, about five miles from 
Washington.—On the opposite side of that 
river the Enemy was discovered strongly 
posted on very commanding heights, form- 
ed in two lines, his advance occupying a 
fortified house, which, with artillery, co- 
vered the bridge over the Eastern branch, 
across which the British troops had to 
pass. A broad and straight road leading 
from the bridge to Washington, ran 
through the Enemy’s position, which was 
carefully defended by artillery and rifle- 
men.—The disposition for the attack being 
made, it was commenced with so much 
impetuosity by the light brigade, consist- 
ing of the 85th light infantry and the light 
infantry companies of the army under 
the command of Col. Thornton, that the 
fortified house was shortly carried, the 


Enemy retiring to the higher grounds,— 
In support of the light brigade, | ordered 
up a brigade under the command of Col. 
Brooke, who, with the 44th regiment, at- 
tacked the Enemy’s left, the 4th regiment 
pressing his right with such effect as to 
cause him to abandon his guns. His first 
line giving way, was driven on the second, 
which, yielding to the irresistible attack of 
the bayonet, and the well-directed dis- 
charge of rockets, got into confusion and 
fied, leavigg the British masters of the 
field. The rapid flight of the Enemy, and 
his knowledge of the country, precluded 
the possibility of many prisoners being 
taken, more particularly as the troops 
had, during the day, undergoue consider- 
able fatigue.—The Enemy’s army, amount- 
ing to eight or nine thousand men, with 
three orfour hundred cavalry,was under the 
command of Gen. Winder, being formed 
of troops drawn from Baltimore and Penn- 
sylvania. His artillery, 10 pieces of which 
fell into our hands, was commanded by 
Commodore Barney, who was wounded 
and taken prisoner. The artillery I di- 
rected to be destroyed. — Having halted 
the army for a short time, I determined 
to march upon Washington, and reached 
that city at eight o’clock that night. Judg- 
ing it of consequence to complete the de- 
struction of the public buildings with the 
least possible delay, so that the army 
might retire without loss of time, the fol- 
lowing buildings were set fire to and con- 
sumed—the Capitol, including the Senate- 
house and House of Representation, the 
Arsenal, the Dock-yard, Treasury, War- 
office, President’s Palace, Rope-walk, and 
the great Bridge across the Potowmack : 
in the dock-yard a frigate nearly ready to 
be launched, and a sloop of war, were 
consumed. The two bridges leading to 
Washington over the Eastern branch had 
been destroyed by the Enemy, who ap- 
prehended an attack from that quarter. 
The object of the expedition being accom- 
plished, I determined, before any greater 
force of the Enemy could be assembled, 
to withdraw the troops, and accordingly 
commenced retiring on the night of the 
25th. On the evening of the 29th we 
reached Benedict, and re-embarked the 
following day. “In the performance of the 
operation I have detailed, it is with the 
ntmost satisfaction I observe to your 
Lordship, that cheerfulness in undergoing 
fatigue, and anxiety for the accomplish- 
ment of the object, were conspicuous in 
all ranks.—To Sir A. Cochrane my thanks 
are due, for his ready compliance with 
every wish connected with the welfare of 
the troops and the success of the expe- 
dition. — To Rear-adm. Cockburn, who 
suggested the attack upon Washington, 
and who accompanied the army, I confess 
the greatest obligation for his cordial co- 

operation 
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operation and advice.—Co!. Thoroton, who 
Jed the attack, is entitled to every praise 
for the noble example he set, which was 
so well followed by Lieut.-col. Wood and 
the 85th light infantry, and by Major 
Jones, of the 4th foot, with the light com- 
panies attached to the light brigade. 1 
have to express my approbation of the 
spirited conduct of Col. Brooke, and of his 
brigade: the 44th regiment, which he led, 
distinguished itself under the command of 
Lieut. ~col. Mulleus ; the gallantry of the 
4th foot, under the command of Major 
Faunce, being equally conspicuous.—The 
exertions of Capt. Mitchell, of the royal 
artillery, in bringing the guns into action, 
were unremitting ; to him, and to the de- 
tachment under his command, including 
Capt. Deacon’s rocket brigade, and the 
marine rocket corps, I feel every obliga- 
tion. Capt. Lempriere, of the royal ar- 
tillery, mounted a small detachment of 
the artillery drivers, which proved of great 
utility. The assistance afforded by Capt. 
Blanchard, of the royal engineers, in the 
duties of his department, was of great 
advantage. To the zealous exertions of 
Captains Wainwright, Palmer, and Money, 
of the royal navy, and to those of the 
officers and seamen who landed with them, 
the service is highly indebted: the latter, 
Capt. Money, bad charge of the seamen 
attached to the marine artillery. To Capt. 
M‘Dougall, of the 85th foot, who acted as 
my aide-de-camp, in consequence of the 
indisposition. of my aide-de-camp Capt. 
Falls, and to the Officers of my staff, I 
feel much indebted.—I must beg leave to 
call your Lordship’s attention to the zéal 
and indefatigable exertions of Lieut. Evans, 
acting-deputy-quarter-master-gen. The 
intelligence displayed by that officer, in 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, 
induces me to bope he wil! meet with some 
distinguished mark of approbation. I 
have reason to be satisfied with the ar- 
rangements of Assistant-Commissary- 
General Lawrence.—An attack upon an 
Enemy so strongly posted, could not be 
effected without loss. I have to lament 
that the wounds received by Col. Thornton, 
and the other officers and soldiers left at 
Bladensburg, were such as prevented their 
removal. As mariy of the wounded as 
could be brought off were removed, the 
others being left with medical care and 
attendants. The arrangements made by 
Staff Surgeon Baxter for their accommo- 
dation have been as satisfactory as circum- 
stances would admit of. The agent for 
British prisoners of war very fortunately 
residing at Bladensburg, | have recom- 
mended the wounded officers and men to 
his particular attention, and trust to his 
being able to effect their exchange when 
sufficiently recovered.—Capt. Smitb, as- 
bistant-adjutant-general to the troops, who 


will have the honour to deliver this dis- 
patch, | beg leave to recommend to your 
Lordship’s protection, as an officer of 
much merit and great promise, and capa- 
= of affording any further information 
that may be requisite.—Sanguine in - 
ing for the approbation of his Royal ek 
ness the Prince Regent, and of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, as to the conduct of the 
troops under my command, 
Ihave, &c. Ros. R Major-gen. 
1 beg leave to inclose herewith = Wore 
of the killed, wounded, and missing in the 
action of the 24th inst. togethér with a 
statement of the ordnance, ammunition, 
and ordnance stores taken from the Enemy 
between the 19th and 25th of August, and 
likewise sketches of the scene of action 
and of the line of march. 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 

on the 24th of August. 

| capt. 2 lieuts. 5 serjs. 56 rank and 
file, 10 horses, killed; 2 lieut.-cols. 1 ma- 
jor, 1 capt. 14 lieuts, 2 ensigns, 10 serjts. 
135 rank and _ file, 8 horses, wounded. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Killed : — 85th light infantry, Capt. D. 
S. Hamilton, Lieut. Codd.—4th, or King’s 
Own, Lieut. Woodward. 

Wounded :— 85tb light infantry, Col. 
Thornton, Lieut.-col. Wood, and Major 
Brown, sev.(all left atBladensburg).—2/st, 
Capt. Rennie, sev. (not dang. )—4th, Lieut, 
Hopkins, sev.; Lieut. Mackenzie, sl.; 
Lieut. Stavely, sev. (Jeft at Bladensburg) ; 
Lieuts, Boulby and Field, s]. — 21st, Lieut. 
Grace, sl. — 85th, Lieuts. Williams and 
Burrel, sev. ; .F. Maunsell, sl. ; O'Conner 
and Gascoyne, sev. ; Hickson and Gleig, 
sl. ; Crouchley, sev. — 4th, Ens. Buchan- 
nan, sev. (left at Bladensburg); Ensiga 
Reddock, severely. 

Return of Ordnance and Stores taken, be- 
tween the \9th and 25th of Aug. 1814. 
Total t of taken, 206 ; 

500 barrels of powder ; 100,000 rounds of 

musket-bail cartridges ; 40 barrels of fine- 

grained powder; a iarge quantity of am- 
munition of different natares made up. 

The navy-yard and arsena! having been 
set on fire by the Enemy before they re- 
tired, an immense quantity of stores of 
every description was destroyed, of which 
no account could be taken ; seven or eight 
very heavy explosions during the night 
denoted that there had been large maga- 
zines of powder. : 

N. B. The remains of near 20,000 stand 
of arms were discovered, which had been 
destroyed by the Enemy. 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 21.—Capt. Wain- 
wright, of the Tonnant, arrived this morn- 
ing with Dispatches from Vice-adm. the 
Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, of which the fol- 
lowing are copies: 

Tonnant, 
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Tonnant, in the Patuxent, Sept. 2, 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, 
for the information of my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, of the proceed- 
ings of bis Majesty’s Combined Sea and 
Land Forces since my arrival with the 
fleet within the Capes of Virginia; and I 
beg leave to offer my congratulations to 
their Lerdsbips upon the successful termi- 
nation of an Expedition, in which the 
whole of the Enemy’s flotilla, under Com- 
modore Barney, bas been captured or de- 
streyed ; his army, though greatly supe- 
rior im number, and strongly posted, with 
cannon, defeated at Bladensburg — the 
City of Washington taken, the capitol, 
with all the public buildings, military ar- 
senals, dock-yard, and the rest of their 
naval establishments, together with a vast 
quantity of naval and military stores, a 
frigate of the largest class ready to launch, 
and a sloop of war afloat, either blown up 
or reduced to ashes.—Such a series of 
successes in the centre of an Enemy’s 
country, surrounded by a numerous popu- 
lation, could not be acquired without loss ; 
and we have to lament the fall of some 
valuable officers and men; but, consider- 
ing the difficulties the forces had to con- 
tend with, the extreme heat of the cli- 
mate, and their coming into action at the 
end of a long march, our casualties are 
astonishingly few.—My letter of the 11th 
of August, will have acquainted their 
Lordships of my waiting in the Chesa- 
peake for the arrival of Rear-adm. Mal- 
colm, with the expedition from Bermuda. 
— The Rear-Admiral joined me on the 
17th, and as I had gained information from 
Rear-adm. Cockburn, whom I found in the 
Potowmack, that Commodore Barney, 
with the Baltimore flotilla, had taken shel- 
ter at the head of the Patuxent, this af- 
forded a pretext for ascending that river 
to.attack him near its source, above Pig 
Point, while the ultimate destination of 
the combined force was Washington, 
should it be found that the attempt might 
be made with any prospect of success. 
To give their Lordships a more correct idea 
of the place of attack, I send a sketch of 
the country upon which the movements of 
the army and navy are pourtrayed ; by it 
their Lordships will observe, that the best 
approach to Washington is by Port To- 
bacco upon the Potowmac, and Benedict 
upon the Patuxent, from both of which» 
are direct and good roads to that city, and 
their distances nearly alike; the roads 
from Benedict divide about five miles in- 
land; the one by Piscataway and Bla- 
densburg, the other following the course 
of the river, although at some distance 
from it, owing to the creeks that run up 
‘the country ; this last passes through the 
towns of Nottingham and Marlborough to 
Bladensburg, at which town the river 


called the Eastern Branch, that bounds 
Washington to the Eastward, is fordable, 
and the distance is about five miles. There 
are two bridges over this river at the city ; 
but it was not to be expected that the Ene- 
my would leave them accessible to an in- 
vading army. Previously to my entering 
the Patuxent, I detached Capt. Gordon, 
of his Majesty’s ship Seahorse, with that 
ship, and the ships and bombs named in 
the margin *, up the Potowmack, to bom- 
bard Fort Washington (which is situated 
on the left bank of that river, about ten 
or twelve miles below the city), witha 
view of destroying that fort, and opening 
a free communication above, as well as to 
cover the retreat of the army, should its 
return by the Bladensburg road be found 
too hazardeus, from the accession of 
strength the Enemy might obtain from 
Baltimore ; it was also reasonable to ex~ 
pect, that the militia from the country to 
the Northward and Westward would flock 
ip, so soon as it should be known thattheir 
capital was threatened. — Capt. Sir Peter 
Parker, in the Menelaus, with some amail 
vessels, was sent up the Chesapeake, above 
Baltimore, to divert the attention of the 
Enemy in that quarter; and I 

with the remainder of the naval force and 
the troops up this river, and landed the 
army upon the 19th and 20th at Benedict. 
—So soon as the necessary provisions and 
stores could be assembled and arranged, 
Major-gen. Ross, with his army, moved 
towards Nottingham, while our flotilla, 
consisting of the armed launches, pin- 
naces, barges, and other boats. of 
the fleet, under the command of Rear- 
admiral Cockburn, passed up the river, 
being instructed to keep upon the right 
flank of the army, for the double purpose 
of supplying it with provisions, and, if 
necessary, to pass it over to the left bank 
of the river, into Calvert County, which 
secured a safe retreat to the ships, should 
it be judged necessary. —The army reach- 
ed Nottingham upon the 2Ist, and on the 
following day arrived at Marlborough : 
the flotilla continued advancing towards 
the station of Commodore Barney, about 
three miles above Pig Point, who, although 
much superior in force to that sent against 
him, did not wait an attack, but, at the 
appearance of our boats, set fire to his 
flotilla, and the whole of his vessels, ex- 
cepting one, were blown up.—For the 
particulars of this well-executed service, I 
must refer their Lordships to Rear-adm. 
Cockburn’s report, No. 1, who, on the 
same evening, conveyed to me an account 
of his success, and intimation from Ma- 
jor-gen. Ross, of his intention to proceed 
to the city of Washington, considering, 





* Euryalus, Devastation, Etna, Meteor, 
Manly, and Erebus, ‘ 
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from the information he had received, that 
=t might be assailed, if done with alacrity; 
and in consequence had determined to 
march that evening upon Bladensburg. 
The remaining boats of the fleet were im- 
mediately employed in conveying up the 
river supplies of provisious for the forces 
upon their return to Nottiogham, agree- 
ably to an arrangement made by the Rear- 
admiral, who proceeded on in company 
with the army. ‘The report No. 2, of 
Rear-Admiral Coekburn’s,will inform their 
Lordships of the brilliant successes of the 
forces after their departure from Marl- 
borough, where they returned upon the 
26th, and having reached Benedict upon 
the 29th, the expedition was embarked in 
good order.—On combined services, such 
as we have been engaged in, it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to find myself united 
with so able and experienced au officer as 
Major-gen. Ross, in whom are blended 
those qualities so essential to promote suc- 
cess, where co-operation between the two 
services becomes necessary ; and I have 
much satisfaction in noticing the unani- 
mity that prevailed between the army and 
navy; as I have also in stating to their 
Lordships that Major-gen. Ross has ex- 
pressed his full approbation of the con- 
duct of the officers, seamen, and marines 
acting with the army.—I have before had 
eccasion to speak of the unremitting zeal 
and exertion of Rear-adm. Cockburn, dur- 
ing the time he commanded in the Chesa- 
peake under my orders: the interest and 
ability which be has manifested 
this late arduous service justly entitle him 
te my best thanks, and to the acknow- 
ledgments of my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. — Rear-admiral Malcolm, 
pon every occasion, and particularly in 
his arrangement for the speedy re-embark- 
ation of the troops, rendered me essential 
assistance; and to him, as well as to Rear- 
adm. Codrington, captain of the fleet, I 
am indebted for the alacrity and order 
with which the laborious duties in the con- 
veying of supplies to the army were 
conducted. — For the conduct of the 
ins and officers of the squadron 
employed with the flotilla and with the 
army, I must beg leave to refer their 
Lordships to the reports of Rear-adm. 
Cockburn, and to call their favourable 
to those whom the Rear- 
Admiral has had occasion to particularly 
notice. While employed immediately 
under my eye, I had every reason to be 
perfectly satisfied with their zealous emu- 
Jation, as well as that of every seaman 
and marine, to promote the service iu 
which they were engaged. Capt. Wain- 
wright, of his Majesty’s ship Tonnant, 
will have the honour to deliver this dis- 
patch tc you, and as he was actually em- 


peaged eer ee en aes 
army, in the whole of their proceedi 

I beg leave to refer their Lordehips to hn 
for any farther particulars, —I have not 
yet received any return from the ships em- 
ployed in the Potowmack, the winds bav- 
ing been unfavourable to their coming 
down; but by the information I gain from 


of Fort Washington, which has been 

blown up. I have the honour to be, &c. 
Avex. Cocurane, 

Vice-Admiral and Commander in Chief. 


Resolution Tender, off Mount Calvert, 
A . 
Sir,—I have the honour ation 
that after parting from you at Benedict 
on the evening of the 20th inst. I proceed- 
ed up the Patuxent with the boats and 
tenders, the marines of the ships being 
embarked iv them, under the command of 
Capt. Robyns (the senior officer of that 
ee ae 
Harrison, in their two ten- 
yr the Severn and Hebrus frigates, and 
the Manly sloop, being directed to follow 
us up the river, as far as might prove 
— The boats and tenders I I 
placed in three divisions: the 
the immediate command of Capts. 


third, under Capt. Ramsay ;— the whole 
under the superintendance and immediate 
management of Capt. Wainwright, of the 
Toanant, Lieut. James Scott (ist of the 
Albion) attending as my aide-de-camp.— 
1 endeavoured to keep with the boats aad 
tenders as nearly as possible abreast of 
the army under Major-gen. Ross, that I 
might communicate with him as occasion 
offered, according to the plan previously 
arranged: aud about mid-day yesterday 
I accordingly anchored at the ferry-house 
oppesite Lower Mar!borough, where { met 
the General, and where the army halted 
for some hours, after which he marched 
for Nottingham, and I proceeded oa for 
the same place with the boats. On our 
approaching that town a few shots were 
exchanged between the leading boats and 
some of the Enemy’s cavalry; but the 
appearance of our army advancing caused 
them to retire with precipitation. Capts. 
Nourse aad Palmer, of the Severn and 
Hebrus, joined me this day with their 
boats, having found it impracticable to 
get their ships higher than Benedict.— 
The Major-General remained with the 
army at Nottingham, and the boats and 
tenders continued anchored off it during 
the night; and soon after day-light this 
morning, the whole moved again forward ; 

but 
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but the wind blowing during the morning 
down the river, and the channel being ex- 
eessively narrow, and the advance of our 
tenders uently slow, I judged it 
advisable to push on with the boats only, 
leaving the tenders to follow as they could. 
+—-On approaching Pig Point (where the 
Enemy’s flotilla was said to be), I landed 
the marines under Capt. Robyns, on the 
left bank of the river, and directed him to 
march round and attack, on the land side, 
the town situated on the point, to draw 
from us the attention of such troops as 
might be there for its defence, and the 
defence of the flotilla: I then proceeded 
ou with the boats, and as we opened the 
reach above Pig Point, { plainly discover- 
ed Commodore Barney’s broad pendant 
im the headmost vessel, a large sloop, and 
the remainder of the flotilla extending in 
a long line astern of her. Our boats now 
advanced towards them as rapidly as pos- 
sible; but, on nearing them, we observed 
the sloop bearing the broad pendant to be 
on fire, and she very soon afterwards blew 
up. [now saw clearly that they were all 
abandoned, and on fire, with trains to 
their magazines ; and out of the 17 ves- 
sels which composed this formidable 
and so much vaunted flotilla, 16 were in 
quick succession blown to atoms, and the 
27th (in which the fire had not taken) 
we captured. The Commodore’s sloop 
was a large armed vessel ; the others were 
gun-boats, all having a long gun in the 
bow and a carronade in the stern; the 
calibre of the guns and number of the 
erew of each differed in proportion to the 
size of the boat, varying from 32-pounders 
and 60 men, tv 18-pounders and 40 men. 
I found here, lying above the flotilla, un- 
der its protection, 13 merchant schooners, 
some of which not being worth bringing 
away, I caused to be burnt ; such as were 
in good condition I directed to be moved 
to Pig Point. Whilst employed in taking 
these vessels, a few shot were fired at us 
by some of the men of the flotilla from 
the bushes on the shore near us; but 
Lieut. Scott, whom I had landed for that 
purpose, soon got hold of them, and made 
them prisoners. Some horsemen likewise 
showed themselves on the neighbouring 
heights, but a rocket or two dispersed 
them: and Capt. Robyns, who ‘had got 
possession of Pig Point without resistance, 
now spreading his men through the coun- 
try, the Enemy retreated to a distancey 
and left us in quiet possession of the town, 
the neighbourhood, and our prizes. — A 
large quantity of tobacco having been 
found in the town at Pig Point, I have left 
Capt. Robyns, with the marines, and Capt. 
Nourse, with two divisions of the boats, 
to hold the place, and ship the tobacco 
into the prizes ; and | have moved back 
with the third division to this point, to en- 


able me to confer on our future operations, 
with the Major-General, who has beén 
good enough to send his aide-de-camp to 
inform me of his safe arrival, with the 
army under his command, at Upper Marl- 
borough. — In congratulating you, Sir, 
which I do most sincerely, on the complete 
destruction of this flotilla of the Enemy, 
which has lately occupied so much of our 
attention, I must beg to be permitted to 
assure you, that the cheerful and indefa- 
tigable exertions on this occasion, of Capts. 
Wainwright, Nourse, and Palmer, and of 
Capt. Sullivan, the other Commanders, 
officers and men, in the boats you have 
placed under my orders, most justly en- 
title them to my warmest acknowledg- 
ments and my earnest recommendation 
to your favourable notice. I have, &c. 
G. Cocxsurns, Rear-adm, 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, K. B. &c. 


Manly, off Nottingham, Patuxent, Aug. 2. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
that, agreeably to the intentions I notified 
to you in my letter of the 22d inst. I pro- 
ceeded by land on the morning of the 23d 
to Upper Marlborough, to meet and con- 
fer with Major-gen. Ross as to our further 
operations against the Enemy; and we 
were not long in agreeing on the propriety 
of making an immediate attempt on the 
city of Washington.—In conformity there- 
fore with the wishes of the General, I in- 
stantly sent orders for our marine and na- 
val forces at Pig Point, to be forthwith 
moved over to Mount Calvert, and for the 
marines, marine artillery, and a propor- 
tion of the seamen, to be there landed, and 
with the utmost possible expedition to join 
the army, which I also most readily 
agreed to accompany.— The Major-gene- 
ral then made his dispositions, and arrang- 
ed that Capt. Robyns, with the marines 
of the ships, should retain possession of 
Upper Marlborough, and that the marine 
artillery and seamen should follow the 
army to the ground it was to occupy for 
the night. The army then moved on, and 
biyouacqued before dark, about five miles 
nearer Washington. — In the night Capt. 
Palmer of the Hebrus, and Capt. Money 
of the Trave, joined us with the seamen 
and with the marine artillery, under Capt, 
Harrison ; Capt. Wainwright of the Ton- 
nant, had accompanied me the day before, 
as had also Lieut, James Scott (acting Ist 
Lieutenant of the Albion. — At day-light 
on the morning of the 24th, the Major- 
general again put the army in motion, 
directing his march upon Bladensburg ; 
on reaching which place, with the advanc- 
ed brigade, the Enemy was discovered 
drawn up iv force on a rising ground be- 
yond the town} and by the fire he soon 
opened on us, as we entered the place, 
gave us to understand he was ~— 
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tected with artillery. Gen. Ross, however, 
did not hesitate in immediately advancing 
to attack him, although our troops were 
almost exhausted with the fatigue of the 
march they had just made, and but a 
small proportion of our little army had 
yet got up: this dashing measure was, 
however, I am happy to add, crowned 
with the success it merited; for, in spite 
of the galling fire of the Enemy, our 
troops advanced steadily on both his 
flanks, and in his front; and as soon as 
they arrived on even ground with him, he 
fled in every direction, leaving behind 
him 10 pieces of cannon, and a consider- 
able number of killed and wounded; 
amongst the latter Commodore Barney, 
and several other officers ; some other pri- 
soners were also taken, though not many, 
owing to the swiftness with which the Ene- 
my went off, and the fatigues our army 
had previously undergone.—It would, Sir, 
be deemed presumption in me to attempt 
to give you particular details respecting 
the nature of this battle; 1 shall, therefore, 
only remark generally, that the Enemy, 
8,000 strong, on ground he had chosen as 
best’adapted for him to defend, where he 
had had time to erect his batteries, and 
concert all his measures, was dislodged as 
soon as reached, and a victory gained 
over him by a division of the British army 
not ameunting to more than 1,500 men, 
headed by eur gallant General, whose 
brilliant achievement of this day it is be- 
yond my power to do justice to, and in- 
deed no possible comment could enhance. 
—The-seamen, with the guns, were, to 
their great mortification, with the rear di- 
vision during this short but decisive ac- 
tion; those, however, attached to the 
rocket-brigade were in the battle, and I 
remarked with much pleasure the preci- 
sion with whichthe rockets were thrown by 
them, under the direction of First Lieut. 
Lawrence, of the marine artillery; Mr. 
Jeremiah M‘Daniel, master’s mate of the 
Tonnant, a very fine young man, who was 
attached to this party, being severely 
wounded, I beg permission to recommend 
him to your favourable consideratioa, The 
@mpany of marines I have oa so many 
eccasions had cause to mention to you, 
commanded by First-Lieut. Stephens, was 
also in the action, as were the Colonial 
matines, under the temporary command 
of Capt. Reed, of the 6th West India re- 
giment (these companies being attached 
to the light brigade) ; and they respec- 
tively behaved with their accustomed zeal 
and bravery. None other of the naval 
department were fortunate enough to ar- 
tive up in time to take their share in this 
battle, excepting Capt. Palmer, of the 
Hebrus,with his aide-de-camp, Mr. Arthur 
Wakefield, midshipman of that sbip, and 
Gent. Mac. October, 181% 
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Lieyt. James Scott, first of the Albion, who 
acted as my aide-de-camp, and remained, 
with me during the whole time.—The con- 
test being completely ended, and the Ene- 
my having retired from the field, the Ge- 
neral gave the army about two hoars rest, 
when he again moved forward on Wash- 
ington ; it was however dark before we 
reached the city, and on the General 
myself, and some officers, advancing a 
short way past the first houses of the town, 
without being accompanied by the troops, 
the Enemy opened upon us a heavy fire 
of musketry, from the Capitol and two 
other houses ; these were therefore almost 
immediately stormed by our people, taken 
possession of, and set on fire, after which 
the town submitted without further resist- 
ance. The Enemy himself, on our enter- 
ing the town, set fire to the navy-yard 
(filled with naval stores), a frigate of the 
largest class, almost ready for launching, 
and a sloop of war laying off it, as he also 
did to the fort which protected the sea ap- 
proach te Washiogton.—On taking pos~ 
session of the city, we also set fire to the 
President’s Palace, the Treasury, and the 
War-Office ; and in the morning Capt. 
Wainwright went with a party to see that 
the destruction in the Navy-yard was com- 
plete, when he destroyed whatever stores 
and buildings had escaped the flames of 
the preceding night ; a large quantity of 
ammunition and ordnance stores were like- 
wise destroyed by us in the arsenal, as 
were about 200 pieces of artillery of dif- 
ferent calibres, as well as a vast quantity 

of small arms. Two rope-walks of a very 
extensive nature, full of tar-rope, &c. si- 
tuate at a considerable distance from the 

yard, were likewise set fire to and con- 
sumed. In short, Sir, | do not believe a 

vestige of public property, or a store of 
any kind, which could be converted to the 
use of the Government, escaped destruc- 
tion; the bridges across the Eastera 

Branch and the Potowmack were likewise 

destroyed. This general devastation be- 
ing completely during the day of the 25th, 
we marched again, at nine that night, on 

our return, by Bladensburg, to Upper 
Marlborough. — We arrived yesterday 

evening at the latter, without molestation 

of any sort, indeed without a single mus- 

ket having been fired; and this morning 

we moved on to this place, where [ have 

found his Majesty’s sloop Manly, the ten- 
ders, and the boats, and I have hoisted my 

flag, protempore, intheformer. The troops 

will probably march to-morrow,or the next 

day at farthest, to Benedict, for re-em- 
barkation, and this flotilla will of course 
join you atthe same time.—lIn closing, Sir, 
my statement to you, of the arduous and 
highly important operations of this last 
week, | have a most pleasing duty — 
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forth, it assuting you of the good conduct 
of the Officers and men who have been 
serving under me. I have been partica- 
lafly indebted, whilst on this service, to 
Capt. Wainwright, of the Tounant, for 
the assigtance he has invariably afforded 
the ; and to Captains Palmer and Money, 
for their exertions during the march to 
and from Washington. To Capt. Nourse, 
who has commanded the ffotilla during my 
absence, my acknowledgments are also 
mist justly due; as welf as to Capts. Sul- 
livan, Badcock, Somerville, Ramsay, and 
Bruce, who have acted in it under him. 
Lieut. J. Scott, now first lieutenant of the 
Albion, has, on this occasion, rendered 
me essential services, and as I have had 
reason so often of Jate to mention to you 
the gallant and meritorious conduct of 
this officer, I trust you will permit me to 
seize this opportunity of recommending 
him particularly to your favourable notice 
and covsideration. — Capt. Robyns (the 
Senior officer of marines with the fleet), 
who bas had, during these operations, the 
marines of the ships united under his or- 
ders, has executed ably and zealously the 
several services with which he bas been 
entrusted, and is entitied to my best ac- 
knowledgments accordingly; as is ‘ also 
Capt. Harrison of the marine artillery, 
who, with the officers and men attached 
to bim, accompanied the army to and 
from Washington. — Mr. Dobie, surgeon 
OF the Melpomene, volaateered his pro- 
fessional services on this occasion, and ren- 


dered much assistance to the wounded on — 


the field of batile, as well as to many of 
the men taken ill on the line of march.— 
One ¢olonia! marine kifled, one master’s 
mate, two ‘Serjeant’, and three colonial 
Marines wounded, are the casualties sus- 
tained by the naval department ; a gene- 
ral list of the killed and wounded of the 
whole army will of course aecompany the 
report of the Major-General. I have &c. 
- G. Cocxsunn, Rear-adm. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, K. B. &c. 

P. S. Two long six-pounder guns, in- 
tended for a battery at Nottingham, were 
taken off and put On board the Brune, and 
one taker at Upper Mariborongh, was 
destroyed. 





. Admiralty-office, Sept. 21, —Letter from 
Sir Alex. Cochrane, K. B. dated Tonnant, 
in the Patuxent, the 3d inst. 

Sir,—lI regret having occasion to detain 
the Iphigenia for a few minutes to inform 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, of the death of Sir P. Parker, bart. 
late captain of the Menelaus, which has 
Just been announced to me by a letter 
from the surviving commanding officer, of 
which i enclose a copy. My dispatch of 

esterday will have apprised their Lord~- 
ips.of my having seat the Menclaus up 


the Chesapeake, above Baltimore, to mak 
a diversion in that quarter. — It aprrers 
that after having frequently dis ‘a 
small bodies of the Enemy, by ‘aucing 
parties of seamen and marines, her Caps 
tain at length was drawn into an attack 
upon a force which proved to be greatly 
his superior in numbers, avd aceumpanied 
by artillery.—In a successful attack upom 
this superior force, and while routing the 
Evemy, he received a wound that in a few 
minutes terminated bis existence ; and 1 
have to lament the loss not only of this 
gallant and enterprizing officer, but of 
many brave men who were killed and 
wounded on the same occasion, of which 
a return is enclosed. I have the honour 
to be, &c. A, Cocurane, Vice-adm. 
Menelaus, off Pool’s Island, 
Chesapeake, Sept. 1. 
Sir,—With grief the deepest, it becomes 
my duty to communicate the death of Sir 
P. Parker, bart. late commander of his 
Majesty’s ship Menelaus, and the occur- 
tences attending an attack on the Enemy’s 
troops on the night of the 30th ult. en- 
camped at Bellair, The previous and 
accompanying letters of Sir P. Parker 
will, I presume, fully point out the re 
spect the Enemy on all occasions evince 
at the approach of our arms, retreating 
at every attack, though possessing a su- 
periority of numbers of five to one; au 
intelligent black man gave us information 
of 200 militia being encamped bebind » 
wood, distant half a mile from the beach, 
and described their situation, so as to give 
us the strongest hopes of cutting off and 
securing the largest pert as cur prisoners, 
destroying the camp, field-pieces, &c. an® 
possessing also certain information that 
one inan out of every five had been levied 
as a requisition on the Eastern shore, for 
the purpose of being sent over for the 


“protection of Baltimore, and who are now 


only prevented crossing the bay by the 
activity and vigilance of the tender and 
ships’ boats. One bundred and four bay- 
onets, with twenty pikes, were landed at 
11 o’clock at night, under the immediate 
direction of Capt. Sir P. Parker, bart. the 
first division headed by myself, and the 
second division by Lieut. Pearce. On ar- 
riving at the ground, we discovered the 
Enemy had shifted his position, as we 
were then informed, to the distance of a 
mile farther; having taken the look-out 
picquet immediately on our landing, we 
were in assurance our motions had not 
been discovered, and with the deepest si- 
lence followed on for the camp. After a 
march of between four and five miles in 
the country, we found the Enemy posted 
on a plain, surrounded by woods, with 
the camp in their rear: they were drawn 
up in line, and perfectly ready to receive 
us; a single momom was not te be lost ; 

by 
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by a smart fire, and instant charge, we com- 
menced the attack, forced them from their 
position, putting them before us, in full 
retreat to-the rear of their artillery, where 
they again made a stand, shewing a dis- 
Position to outflank us on the right; a 
movement was instantly made by Lieut. 
Pearce’s division to force them from that 
quarter; and it was at this time, while 
animating his men in the most heroic man- 
mer, that Sir P. Parker received his mor- 
tal wound, which obliged bim to quit the 
field, aud he expired in a few minutes. 
Livut. Pearce, with his division, seon 
roured the Enemy, while that uader my 
command gained and passed the camp, 
One of the field pieces was momentarily ia 
ou: possession, but we were obliged to quit 
it from superior numbers.—The marines, 
under Lieuts. Beynon and Poe, formed 
our centre, and never was bravery more 
conspicuous. Finding it impossible to 
close ou the Enemy, from the rapidity of 
their retreat, haviog pursued them up- 
wards of a mile, | deemed it prudent to 
retire towards the beach, which was effect- 
ed in the best possible order, taking with 
us from the field 25 of our wounded, the 
whole we could find, the Enemy not even 
attempting to regain the ground they had 
lost. From three prisoners (cayalry) 
taken by us, we learnt their force amount- 
ed to 500 militia, a troop of horse, and five 


-pieces of artillery ; and since, by flags of 


truce, I am led to believe their number 
much greater.—Repelling a force of such 
magaitude with so small a body as we op- 
posed to them, will, 1 trust, speak for it- 
self; and although our loss has been se- 
vere, I hope the lustre acquired to our 
arms will compensate for it. Permit me, 
Sir, to offer to your notice the conduct of 
Mr. J. 8. Hote, master’s mate of this ship, 


-who on this as well as on other trying oc- 


casions, evinced the greatest zeal aed 
gallantry. In justice to Sub-Lieutenant 
Johnson, commanding the Jane tender, I 
mast beg to notice the handsome manner 
in which he has at all times volunteered 
his services.—Herewith I beg leave to en- 
close you a list of the killed, wounded, 
aod missing io this affair—lI have the 
honour to be, &c. H. Crease, Act.-com. 
List of Officers, Seamen, and Marines, killed, 
wounded, &c. belonging to his Majesty's 
ship Menelaus. 
iled :-—Sir P, Parker, bart. captain ; 
J. T. mid.; R. Friar and R. Ro- 
binson, --mast,; J. Perren, swabber ; 
T. Doris, sail-maker ; G. Hall, ordinary- 
seaman ; J. Evans, serjeant of marines; W. 
Hooper, W. Davis, R. Johnson, W. Rogers, 
W. Powell, and R. Jones, marines. 
Wounded : T. Fitzmaurice, boatswaiu’s- 
mate, sev.; J. M‘Allister, J. Daley, and J. 
Wilson, able seamen, sev. ; J. Mooney, 
seaman, sev.; M. Cullin, seaman, si.; J. 


Bath, seaman, sev,; J. Samuel, in 


of the mast, sl. ; J. Cooper J. Mal- 
colm, seamen, sev.; A. M‘ , captain 
of the forecastle, sev.; W. Nol, seaman, 


sl.; T. Toffield, quarter-master’s 


sev.; M. Halli quaster-gunner, sl. 5 
B. G. Bayman, lieutenant of marines, sey.; 
G. Poe, ditto, sl. ; J. Listt, J. rd. 


Schriber, G. Morrell, and W. Smith, ma- 
rines, sl.; W. Golatham, E, Turner, an 
W. Pritchard, marines, J. M ’ 
seaman, J. Rowe, landman, and G. Hobbs, 
captain of the fore-top, severely. 


Lord Torri has transmitted a Jet- 
ter from Capt. ille, of his Majesty’s 
sbip Rota, giving an account of his hay- 
ing, on the 3ist of July, red, off the 
Portugas, the Cora letter of marque brig, 
carrying four 6-ponnders and 28 men, 
bound from New Orleans to the Hayannah, 

(Here follows a list of 21 vessels cap- 
tured or detained by his Majesty’s ships 
on the Leeward Islands station, b 
v7 @d of February and the 13th of June, 
1814.} 


ty’s ships and vessels stationed in the 
Chesapeake, of which the following are 


Ross, of H. M, ship Al- 
bion, dated off Tangier Sonnd, the 29th of 
May, giving an account of his having, 
with the boats of that ship, and the Dra- 
gon, proceeded into the river 
in Virginia, for the purpose of destroying 
any batteries or capturing any vessels that 
he might find there. There were no ves- 
sels in the river; buta of seamen 
and marires were Janded to attack a bat- 
tery, which they took possession of, after 
a smart firing, notwithstanding the militia 
which collected on the occasion, and re- 
embarked, after destroying the work, bar- 
racks, and guard-houses, and bringing 
away a six-pounder gun with its carriage. 
June 22.—The Rear-Admiral aa 
four letters from Capt. Barrie, of a 
ship Dragon, dated between the Ist and 
19th of June, reporting his proceedings 
while dispatched by Rear-adm. Cockburn, 
against the flotilla fitted out at Baltimore, 
under the orders of Commodore Barney. 
On the Ist of June, Capt. Barrie, with 
the St. Lawrence schooner, and the boats 
of the Albion and Dragon, fell in with the 
flotilla standing down the Chesapeake, and 
retreated before it towards the » 
then at anchor off Smith’s Point. i 
ship having got under weigh, Capt. Barrie 
wore with the sper and boats, bat the 
flotilla made and escaped into the 
Patuxegt 
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Patuxent Riser. The Dragon being obliged 
to come again to an anchor, and the boats 
not being strong enough to attack the flo- 
tilla, Captain Barrie endeavoured to in- 
ducé the Enemy to separate his force by 
detaching two boats to cut off a schooner 
under Cove Point: but the Americans 
suffered this vessel to be burnt in the face 
my the flotilla, without attempting to save 
- her. 

Ou the 6th the flotilla retreated higher 
up the Patuxent, and Captain Barrie 
being joined on the following day by the 
Loire and ‘Jaseur brig, he proceeded up 
the river with them, the St. Lawrence 
schooner, and the boats of the Albion and 
Dragon, The Enemy retreated into St. 
Leonard’s Creek, into which they could 
only be pursued by the’boats, which were 
too inferior in force to allow of any attack 
being made by them alone; €aptain Bar- 
rie endeavoured, however, to provoke the 
Enemy by rockets and carronades from 
the boats, to come down within reach of 
the ship’s guns. The flotilla was at one 
time so much galled by these attacks, that 
it quittedsits position, and chased the 
‘boats, and after a slight skirmish with the 
smaller. vessels, it returned precipitately 
to its original position. With a view to 
force the flotilla to quit this station, de- 
tachments of seamen and marines were 
landed on both sides of the river, and the 
Enemy’s militia (though assembled to the 
numbers of three to five hundred), retreat- 
ing before them into the woods, the ma- 
rines destroyed two tobacco stores, and 
several houses which formed military 
posts. On the 15th the Narcissus joined, 
and Captain Barsie determined to proceed 
up*the river with twelve boats, having in 
them one hundred and eighty marines, and 
thirty of the black colonia! corps; they 
proceeded to Benedict, whence a party of 
regulars fled at their approach, leaving 
Behind several muskets, and part of their 
camp equipage, with a six-pounder, which 
was spiked ; a store of tobacco was also 
found there. Captain Barrie advanced 
from thence towards Marlborough, and 
although only eighteen miles from Wash- 
ington, took possession of the place, the 
militia and inhabitants flying in the wood. 
A schooner was loaded with tobacco, and 
the boats plentifully supplied with stock ; 
after which, having burnt tobacco stores, 
containing two thousand five hundred 
hogsheads, the detachment re-embarked, 
The Enemy collected three hundred and 
sixty regulars, and some militia, on some 
cliffs, which the boats had to pass; bot 

“some marines being landed, traversed the 
‘skirts of the heights, and re-embarked 
without molestation; and the Enemy did 
not shew himself till the boats were out of 
gun-shot. Captain Barrie commends, in 
bigh terms, the condact of all the officers 


and men, seamen and. marines, under his 
orders, as well as that of the Colonial 
corps, composed of armed blacks; and 
Rear-admiral Cockburn takes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his high sense of the 
personal exertions and able conduct dis- 
played by Captain Barrie. 

June 25.—The Rear-Admiral transmits 
a report from Lieutenant Urmston, First 
of the Albion, of a successful attack made 
by the boats of the squadron, under the 
Lieutepant’s direction, on a post estab- 
lished by the Enemy at Chissene-sick, on 
the main land abreast of Watt’s Island. 
The detachment landed, notwithstanding 
a fite of grape and musketry, drove the 
Enemy from the post, and destroyed the 
guard-houses, &c, bringing away a six- 
pounder, the only gun of the Enemy at 
that place. Great gallantry was displayed 
by all employed on this occasion. 

July 6.—The Rear-admiral incloses two 
reports addressed to him by Captains 
Brown and Nourse, of the Loire and Se- 
vern; the former, dated the 27th of June, 
states, that the Enemy having established 
a battery ov the banks of the Patuxent, 
which opened on the Loire and Narcissus, 
he had judged it proper to move the two 
ships lower down the river, when the flo- 
tila under Commodore Barney moved out 
of St. Leonard’s Creek, and ran higher up 
the Patuxent, with the exception of one 
row boat, which returned to the Creek, ap- 
parently damaged by the fire of the fri- 
gates. The letter from Captain: Noyrse, 
dated the 7th of July, reports his joining 
the ships in the’ Patuxent; and’ having 
moved them up beyond St. Leonard’s 
Creek, he sent Captain Brown with the 
marines of the ships up the Creek, by 
whom two of the Enemy’s gun-boats that 
were found drawn up and Scuttled, were 
with other vessels burnt, and a large to- 
bacco-store destroyed, 

July 19.—The Rear-admiral states, that 
having been joined by a battalion of ma- 
rines, he proceeded up the Potowmack 
with a view to attack Leonard’s town, the 
capital of St. Mary’s eounty, where the 
86th regiment was stationed. Tue ma- 
rines were landed under Major Lewis, 
whilst the boats pulled up in front of the 
town; but, on discovering the British, the 
Ehemy’s armed force quitted the place, 
and suffered them to take quiet possession 
of it. A quantity of stores belonging to 
the 36th regiment, and a number of arms 
of different descriptions, were found there 
and destroyed; a quantity of tobacco, 
flour, provisions, and other articles were 
brought away in the boats and in a schoo- 
ner lying off the town. Not a musket be- 
ing fired, nor an armed enemy seen, the 
town was accordingly spared. 

{ These Abstracts shall be continued in our 
Magazine for November.} 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

The Journal des Debats \ately con- 
tained a long article, apparently the 
production of the Government, enume- 
rating the benefits derived from the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, and dwelling 
upen the advantages which, in the course 
of a few months, have resulted to France 
from the Administration of Louis XVIII. 
The insertion of this article seems in- 
tended to counteract the effect of the 
publications unfavourable to the Bour- 
bons which have been circulated in 
Paris, and for distributing which, the 
same paper informs us, in another para- 
graph, that six booksellers have been 
arrested; adding, that one of the pam- 
phlets was written by a Septembrizer, 
and another by a Regicide.—Two other 
booksellers have since been‘taken up, 
for vending a “* Memoir by the celebrated 
Carnot.” Carnot says in his own de- 
fence, that the publication was against 
his wishes ; but he does not deny having 
written and addressed it to the King in 
July last. Carnot is a strict republican; 
he was one among the few who refused 
to take the oath to Buonaparte as Em- 
peror; and the work now referred to 
was intended to prove, not only that 
the murder of Louis XVI. was just and 
reasonable, but that those faithful sub- 
jeets who bore arms in his cause were 
the real regicides; including, of course, 
in his abuse, the Monarch whom he ad- 
dressed, and all the surviving members 
of the Royal Family, Against Carnot’s 
Memoir, the Emigrants are represented 
to be particularly enraged. Carnot ac- 
cuses them of having produced much of 
the misery and mischief of the Revolu- 
tion ; he asserts that their extravagance 
before the Revolution drained the finan- 
cas and impaired the popularity of the 
Government; that they were the first 
to set the example of breaking down all 
respeet for the King, by ridiculing his 
simple and moral habits; that when he 
was surrounded by difficulties and dan- 
gers which they had in a great measure 
produced; they left him ty his fate, in- 
stead of rallying round his throne, and 


perishing, if necessary, in its ruins. 
Carnot complains toe, that the promises 
held out by the constitutional charter 
have not been fulfilled, and that there 
has been nothing like oblivion of the 
past. The consequence has been, that 
parties have again become active, bitter, 
and revengeful. Whatever has been the 
cause, it is but too true that a 

spirit has again shewn itself in Paris, 
and with considerable virulence and 
force. Private letters assign, as one 
cause of the revival of this spirit, the 
great quantity of religious ceremonies 
for events connected with the Revolu- 
tion. These, by conveying an indirect 
censure, have given great offence to 
those who have played principal parts in 
the Revolution. 

The Journal de Paris of the 19th inst, 
gives an abstract from a Report by M. 
Laiwe, President of the Chamber of De- 
puties, relative to St. Dominge. M. 
Laine is persuaded that that jsland will 
submit voluntarily to the royal authority. 
With respect to the question of the Slave 
Trade, so particularly connected with it, 
he says, that the paramount obligation 
of the faith of treaties precludes any at- 
tempt to alter the basis on which it has 
been seteled at the late pacification, re- 

‘serving to France the right of five years 
import of negroes. No nation, he says, 
can, consistently with its own dignity, 
suffer obligations of this kind to be left 
unfulfilled. M. Laine, like all his coun- 
trymen, treats with levity the phi- 
lanthropic geal exertions of the 
British people for the abolition of this 
inhuman traffic; but to attempt to pre- 
scribe this philanthropy to other nations, 
he considers as quite intolerable. M. 
Laine and his countrymen are likely to 
be taught by the Haytian arms the les- 
son that they refuse to receive from the 
remonstrances of the friends of mankind 
in Europe*. 

The manner in which the Paris Jour- 
nals (all of them under the controul of 
Government) treat the war between this 
couutry and America, affords ample evi- 
dence of their disposition towards us. It 





* Two 
London. 


nts from St. Domingo, sent by Petion to this country, are arrived in 
ey are both Mulattoes (one of them a General Officer), and are 
d with an important mission to the British Government. They state the 


decided determination of Christophe and Petion to make one common cause against 
France, should she attempt the invasion and conquest of the Island. Since the 
knowledge of the article of the Treaty of “Peace by which the French are to carry 
on the Slave Trade for the term of five years, we are informed, the general hatred 
against them has been inflamed to a degree almost indescribable. The English 
are, on the contrary, held in the highest esteem throughout all parts of St. Do- 


mingo, 
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is distinctly avowed, that it is the true 
interest of France to support the Ame- 
ricans. 

The favourite topic of late in the Pa- 
Fisian Journals is a hope expressed, that 
England, having no longer to combat 
the man who exercised a Continental 
despotism, will reneunce on her part 
the monopoly of maritime eommerce ! 

It is said, that M. Talleyrand, the 
day before his departure for Vienna, 
dropped his Buonaparte title ef Prince 
of Benevento, and was created by Louis 
XVIU. Prince Talleyrand. 

The King of France has published an 
erdinanee, founded ‘‘ upon the difficul- 
ties of the ehurch,” empowering arch- 
bishops and bishops to establish semina- 
ries in their respective dioceses, for the 
education of young men destined for the 
ecclesiastical state. The growing irre- 
ligien of France is, accerding to all 
eoneurrent testimony, most fatal in its 
effects. Suicide, which used to be con- 
sidered as peculiarly the vice of English- 
men, has become in a much more marked 
degree that of the French; and it is re- 
ported, that scaree a night passes in 
which some miserable ereature does not 
put an end to his mortal existence by 
drowning himself in the Seine. 

The state of the manners and morals 
in Franee is described by English travel- 
Jers, to be totally unhinged and disgust- 
ing; the insults constantly offered to 
eur countrymen, and even to English 
‘women, are gross and vulgar in the ex- 
treme. One writer says, ‘‘ In short, I 
am persuaded, that a single monster 
{Buonaparte) has done more to demo- 
ralize and uncivilize this country, than 
2 century can repair.” 

HOLLAND, &c. 

‘The Brussels Papers lately promul- 
gated four Decrees from the Prince So- 
vereign of Holland, for the regulation 
of the Belgic Provinces. The first re- 
stores the strict observance of Sundays 
and holidays, which, under the French, 
had been almost entirely neglected. The 
second interdicts the use of the French 
language in official documents, which 
are to be drawn up in Flemish. The 
third opens a credit of 200,000 francs, 
for the relief of the inferior Clergy ; and 
the fourth provides for the Government 

’ of Belgium during his Royal Highness’s 
absence, 

The Sovereign of the Netherlands has 
also issued a decree in favour of the li- 


y of the press. It abrogates the syse 


tem in force under Buonaparte, and al- 
lows every one to publish whatever he 
thinks proper; but renders all persons 
eoncerned in the publication responsible 
for the gature of the work. 
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SPAIN, 

We learn that the province of Cata~- 
lonia has sent a deputation to Madrid to 
claim the liberation of those of its De- 

ties, members of the Cortes, who 

ave been thrown into prise. in Mad- 
rid itself, new arrests have taken place ; 
and the two enterprising Guerilla Chiefs, 
the Minas, are in insurrection against 
the Gevernment, on the side of Navarre, 
in which they are said to have a great 
many followers. All is fear and distrust 
on part of the Government, and dis- 
content and resistance on the part of the 
people. It is stated in private Jetters 
from Paris, of the 8th, that the Minas 
had become so strong as to have collected 
a force of 18,000 men, and so daring as 
to attempt to surprise Pampelana on the 
27th ult. in which they failed, from the 
treachery of some of their officers. 

There has been a contest at Cadiz be- 
tween the party of the Cortes and that 
of the King; in which the former, were 
worsted, and eight of the Chiefs were 
executed. 

Disturbanees are now acknowledged 
to exist throughout New and Old Castile, 
Estremadura, Valentia, and Catalonia, 
to such an extent, that the i pes | at 
War is officially authorised to at 
his discretion bodies of foot and horse to 
exterminate the offenders. Neither 
these offenders nor their offences are at 
all deseribed in the official order pub- 
lished on the occasion ; a document of 
which it is not easy to speak in terms of 
sufficient abhorrence. It ordains, that 
a permanent military commission shall 
be established in each of the above pro- 
vinces ; that all malefactors taken in 
the open country shall be brought be- 
fore them; that no other tribunal can 
claim jurisdiction ; that these tribunals 
may proceed without confronting wit- 
nesses; and that their sentences, unless 
disapproved by the Governor of the pro- 
vince, shall be executed without delay. 

The re-establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion turns out to be by no means a mea- 
sure of mere form. Not less than 90 ar- 
rests are said to have taken place in one 
night ; and the prisons are not large 
enough to contain the state prisoners. 

The Spanish General Alava has been 
sent to the prison of the Inquisition in 
Spain. This General was a Captain in 
the navy, and commanded a ship in the 
battle of Trafalgar. He was among the 
early patriots on Buonaparte’s us 
tion, and sacrificed his fortune through 
attachment to his country. 

There is a curious circular order no- 
ticed under the head of Madrid, by which 
all Archbishops and Bishops are ordered to 
retire from Court as speedily as - 
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This looks as if even among the Clergy 
there were some whose presenee occa- 
sioned Ferdinand a little trouble. 

King Charles and the Queen are de- 
termined to remain at Rome, King Fer- 
dinand had demanded of the Pupe that 
the Prince of the Peace should be deli- 
vered up to him, to be tried in Spain. 
King Charles opposed the demand ; and 
the Pope, in consequence, declined com- 
plying with it, but offered to detain the 

ince at Pesaro, and have him watched. 

ish Government, it is said, 
has obtained a loan of 500,000 piastres 
from this country ; and our Ambassador 
has procured a postponement for some 
months of the prohibition relative to the 
introduction of English merchandize, It 
is said also, that the Spanish Government 
will extend to this country the same 
commercial advantages which it has just 
given to France. 

ITALY. 

Murat, King of Naples, is said to have 

amassed a treasure, by the dextrous ma- 

t of his revenue, of about four 
millions sterling. He has long been so- 
licitous to promote an intimate com- 
mercial intercourse with the British na- 
tion ; and to accelerate this purpose, the 
utmost attention is paid to all British 
subjects who visit his capital with mer- 
eantile views. 

Joseph Buonaparte is on the point of 
purchasing a fine estate of the Duke of 
Sermonetta, near Rome, valued at 
406,000 Roman crowns.—Louis Buona- 
parte, on a visit to his brother Lucien 
at Rome, has been presented by his uncle, 
Cardinal Fesch, to the Pope. 

The Knights of Malta have addressed 
a Memorial to the Allied Sovereigns, 
pleading the services of thei Order to 
Christendom ; and requesting its re-es- 
tablishment in Corfu, or some other of 
the yet unappropriated islands of the 
Mediterranean. 

GERMANY. 

The German Papers lately gave ac- 
counts of the sulemn entry of the Em- 

ror of Russia and King of Prussia into 
Vienna, accompanied by the Emperor of 
Austria, who went out to meet and re- 
ceive them with distinguished honours. 
No less than 1000 cannon were fired, and 
the whole ceremony was grand and im- 
posing in the extreme. 

Imperial reels have been danced at 
Vienna by the Emperor Alexander with 
the Empress of Austria, and the Empe- 
ror Francis with the Consort of his Rus- 


sian M . Even the grave King , 


of Prussia has been overcome by the 
dancing mania: bis partner was the 
Queen of Bavaria. The King of Den- 
mark danced with the Apehduchess Bea- 


triece, the King of Bavaria with the Dae 
chess of Oldenburgh, and all the minor 
Princes, Plenipotentiaries, &c. with such 
partners as suited their rank and circum- 
stances. 

The Brussels Gazette has us 
an article, dated Vienna, the 10th inst. 
which informs us, that a Note which M. 
Talleyrand bas delivered to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Allied Powers, an- 
nounces that France, reduced to the li- 
mits of 1792, will not recognise the ag- 
grandizement of certain other Powers 
beyond their limits at that time. This 
notificatian is, doubtless, directed against 
the accessions of Holland in Belgium, of 
Austria in Italy, of Prussia on the Rhine, 
and probably of Russia in Poland. Com- 
bining this Protest with the formal post- 
ponement ofthe meeting of tne Coa- 
gress to the Ist of November (as an. 
nounced in a Declaration from Vienna *) 
we confess that we discover much cause 
for regret at this unlooked-for delay. 
The comments of the Moniteur upon the 





* “ DECLARATION, 

** The Plenipotentiaries of the Courts 
who signed the Treaty of Peace of Paris, 
of the 30th May, 1814, have taken into 
consideration the 32d article of that 
treaty, which declares that all the Powers 
engaged on both sides in the late war, 
shall send Plenipotentiaries to Vienna, in 
order to regulate, in a General Congress, 
the arrangements netessary for complet- 
ing the enactments of the said treaty ; 
and after having maturely reflected on 
the situation in which they are placed, 
and on the duties imposed upon them, 
they have that they could not 
better fulfil them, than by establishing, 
in the first instance, free and confiden- 
tial communications between the Pleni- 
potentiaries of all the Powers. But they 
are at the same time convinced, that it 
is the interest of al) parties concerned, to 
postpone the general assembly of their 
Plenipotentiaries, till the period when 
the questions on which it will be their 
duty to pronounce shall have attained 
such a degree of maturity, as that the 
result ma: with the prinei- 
pies of public law, the stipulation of the 
treaty of peace, and the just _ 
tions of Contemporaries. The al 
opening of the Co will therefore 
be adjourned to the Ist of November ; 
and the said Plenipotentiaries flatter 
themselves that the labours to which the 
intervening period shall be devoted, by 
fixing ideas and conciliating opinions, 
will essentially advance the great werk 
which is the object of their common mis- 
sion.—(Moniteur ) 

Vienna, Oct. 8, 1814.” 

Declaratiua 
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Declaration in question affect to be very 
pacific. The French Government form- 
ally renounces all projects of territorial 

isement, and says, it is ambi- 
tious of no other glory than that of be- 
coming the supporter of the weak, and 
the defender ofthe oppressed ; but to 
this is added an intimation, that France 
expects every other State should follow 
the example of moderation that she has 
thus given. 

It is reported, that the plan of re-es- 
tablishing thé kingdom of Poland under 
a Russian Prince has been abandoned. 
It is said that Great Britain, Austria, and 
France, delivered in a joint note against 
the re-establishment ; and that Russia, 
after a short delay, consented to relin- 


quish it. 
PRUSSIA. 

An ordinance was issued by the King 
of Prussia, at Berlin, on the 3d inst. the 
subject of which is the establishment, 
throughout the Prussian dominions, of 
a military force so extensive, as shall al- 
ways ensure the safety of the whole king- 
dom. The same efforts, he says, by 
which the deliverance of the country was 
effected in the late war, will be necessary 
to preserve its liberty in time of peace. 
For this purpose, the whole population 
ef the country is to be armed; every 
person of the age-of twenty, or upwards, 
is obliged to defend his country; the 
armed force of the kingdom will consist 
of a permanent army, the landwebr of 
the first requisition, the landwebr of the 
second requisition, and the landsturm. 
The Decree contains a variety of direc- 
tions for regulating the' organization of 
all the military bodies; and it is evident 
that, if this measure be fully executed, 
Prussia will be as great a military nation 
as any on the Continent. 

According to the desire of the King of 
Prussia, a Committee of the Clergy is 
directed to examine the Liturgies and all 
the religiqus ceremanies of the foreign 


‘ Protestant Churches, and to compare 


them with those of Prussia, for the pur-" 
pose of produging the best form for a Li- 
turgy, to give public worship new life 
and new energy, and confirm more and 
more the religious disposition of the 


people. 
RUSSIA. 

« The Emperor of Russia left Peters- 
bnrgh for Vienna on the 13th ult. Set- 
ting out on a mission for the congolida- 
tion of peace, his Majesty very wisely 
and humanely ‘‘ made straight the way 
before him,” by acts of clemency and 
justice, by mercy to the offending, and 

rewards to the deserving. He con- 
ferred, honours upon all who had contri- 
buted to the defenee of the country—te 


pardoned all who had been imprisoned 
or banished for having had connexions 
with the enemy—he forgave all debts 
to the Government under 2000 roubles 
—he opened the prison-doors to all cri- 
minals but murderers and robbers—he 
mitigated the sentences of all condemned 
to death—he released his vast territories 
from all levy of recruits for this year and 
perhaps the next—-he sent magnificent, 
though merited presents to the widow 


“and daughters of Prince Kutusow: and 


having implored in his Cathedral the 
blessing and protection ef God, he set 
forth on his journey for Vienna. 

The Emperor, before his departure for 
Vienna, ordered great retrenchments to 
be made in the expences of all the 
branches of the administration. The 
different boards are employed in draw- 
ing up plans for making these retrench- 
ments. 

The Emperor Alexander has conferred 
on M. Kotzebue the Order of St. Anne ; 
with a declaration that “‘ he had merited 
this honour by the perseverance with 
which ‘he combated the pernicious prin- 
ciples of the late French Government.” 

Count Rostopchin, late Governor of 
Moscow, and Admiral Tschitchakoff, 
have been nominated Members of the 
Imperial Council, as a reward for their 
long and meritorious services. 

The merchants of St. Petersburgh 
lately gave an entertainment of 200 
covers to the generals, superior officers, 
and the staff of the Russian guards, The 
Grand Duke Constantine honoured the 
company with his presence. The sub- 
officers and soldiers were treated eleven 
days in succession with rations at the 
expence of the merchants, and each pri- 
vate was presented with a silver rouble. 

DENMARK, 

A treaty of peace was signed on the 
25th of August, between Prussia and 
Denmark. It appears that the latter is 
to obtain an additional indemnity fer. 
the surrender of Norway, besides Pome- 
rania, which has already been ceded to 
it by Sweden. 

A British force is reported to have 
taken possession of the island of Born- 
holm, in the Baltic, by virtue of a pri- 
vate arrangement with Denmark. 

AMERICA anp THE WEST INDIES, 

The loss sustained at Washington 
turns out, upgn investigation, to be 
much greater than was at first imagined. 
It is ascertained, that immediately prior 
to the unexpected arrival of eur troops, 
the navy-yard was in most complete ore 
der, and filled with all kinds of naval 
storés ; the store-houses were well built, 
and intended to have been fire-proof. 
Their erection, with that of the ide 4 
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had cost the American Government not 
léss than one million sterling. There 
were immense quantities of all sorts 
of timber, oak plank, masts, &c. &c. 
Of live oak and cedar, there was suffi- 
ecient to build six sail of men of war; 
and in one single warehouse, sheet cap- 
per of different thicknesses, which was 
rolled in England, and had been pur- 
chased by the American Government 
previous to the present war, fer full 
300,000/. Of canvas there was a stock 
sufficient to supply at least a seven-years’ 
war: hemp and cordage were also in 
great abundance, as were pitch, tar, 
oils, paints, and all other requisites for 
finishing ships. Close at band was the 
only cannon ry in the UnitedStates, 
with great numbers of cannon, anchors, 
aa ready made, Pp General from 
w inspection and re these i- 
eulars were minutely as ee ag a 
professional judge of the value of this 
arsenal and itscontents, the loss of which 
to the American Government, he esti- 
mates at three millions sterling. 

The taking of Alexandria also is con- 
firmed. That town ecugmy ay doe ong 
lation. All the shipping in the > 
with their » and immense stores 
of flour, tobacco, and other merchandize, 
fell into the hands of the British, 

It was a curious circumstance, that 
when the conquerors entered Mr. Madi- 
son’s ae they “* the table laid 
for a supper. Champaigne 
was in coolers—a fine dessert set out on 
the side-boards,"&c.—so the British Offi- 
cers ordered in the supper; and Gen, 
Ross drank his Majesty’s health at the 
head of the table, with the President’s 
wine. 

The following is a passage in one of 
the Washington Papers the day previous 
to the capture of that City: After de- 
scribing the march of many troops, the 
writer adds, “‘ In afew hours thousands 
of brave men will be prepared to resist 
the host of mercenaries that now threaten 
us. Arrayed in defence of all that ren- 
ders life a blessing, and for protecting 
from insult and desolation the Metro- 
polis of their Country, hallowed by the 
venerable name of Washington, every 
arm will be nerved with valour irresist- 
ible! !"" 

General Armstrong has been com- 
pelled'to retire from the Administration 
of the American war department: he re- 
signed on the 30th of August, and Mon- 
roe fills his place ad interim. 

Recent dispatches from the Chesa- 
peake brought an account of the repulse 
of the American army near Baltimore, 
by a. numerically inferior British force ; 
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the death of the gallant General Ross by 
a chance shot, while reconnoitring that 
town; the abandonment of a meditated 
attack upon that place by our troops, 
in consequence of finding it too strong; 
and their subsequent re-embarkation. 

A proclamation issued by Sir Joba 
Sherbrooke and Admiral Griffith, at Ha- 
Fay on the @2ist ult. announces = 

y have taken formal possession 
his Majesty of all the Eastern side of 
the Penobscot, and the country lying be- 
tween that river and the line 
¢ the province of New mae > in- 

uding Long and other Islands. They 
have established a Provisional Govern- 
ment till his M s pleasure be 
known, and appoin Major-General 
Gosselin Governor, By this Proclama- 
tion it thus officially appears that our 
Government requires a new boundary 
line to Canada, 

We have received Canadian papers of 
recent date, which we are sorry to find 
filled with melancholy facts and indig- 
nant lamentations on the loss of our flo- 
tilla on Lake Champlain, and the sud- 
den retreat of the British forces from 
Plattsburg. In these accounts it is said, 
that the most ample preparations had 
been made for the expedition against 
Plattsburg; and that a force of not 
fewer than 14,000 men, under the com- 
mand of the Governor General Sir G. 
Prevost, and immediately led by Major . 
Generals Brisbane, Power, and Robinson, 
had proceeded to Champlain for that 
purpose. military movements were 
to be co-operated with by our naval 
force on the Lake; which, though infe- 
rior, by one-fourth in guns, &c. was 

competent to engage the Ameri- 
can flotilla. On the morning of the 11th 
ult. the British fleet commenced the at- 
tack on the enemy in ,Plattsburg bay. 
Capt. Downie, in the Confiance, a vessel 
lately built, of 28 guns, led our small 
squadron. Unfortunately, the Comman- 
der was killed in the outset of the af- 
fair; but his vessel was fought 
by the first Lieutenant, until she be- 
came a perfect wreck. A brig and twe 
sloops supported the leading vessel in a 
most determined manner, but were 
obliged to yield on its surrender, having 
likewise suffered severely. The slaughter 
on board our vessels was dreadful; every 
officer was either killed or wounded, ex- 
cept Capt. Pringle, second in command: 
of about 300 men that wére on board 
the Confiance, only 40, it is said, es- 
caped unhurt, and these were made pri- 
soners. A few gun-boats and a provision- 
vessel alone secured their retreat. 
this was going on, Major-general Brie- 
ie, 





——— " 


_ near two miles to pass thi 
so thick 
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bane, to whom was entrusted the direc- 
tion of the attack on the enemy’s de- 
fences, had opened batteries upon the 
forts and works. Every thing was ready 
for the assault. In all human probabi- 
lity, the place would have been carried 
in the space of a few minutes, as the 
garrison did not exceed 1,400 men. But 
at this moment Sir G. Prevost, finding 
the naval contest terminate so unpropi- 
tiously, ordered a retreat, and tore from 
the expectant victors the laurels which 
they had already earned, and those which 
were almost in their grasp. ‘The Gene- 
ral Officers commanding brigades are 
said to have regarded retreat as unneces- 
sary, and to bave remonstrated against 


_it; but Sir George’s orders being pe- 


remptory, it was ultimately carried into 
execution. Our loss in the naval attack 
is estimated at 170 in killed and wound- 
ed, _In the land attack, the private ac- 
eounts rate it at 800 men. The army 
had, at the latest date of advices (the 
17th of September) returned ‘to nearly 
the same positions as those which they 
occupied previous tothe attack on Platts- 
burg. Considerable loss of provisions 
and ammunition bad been sustained in 


* the retreat, during which 150 men de- 


serted; and the cost of the expedition 
altogether is estimated, in the letters, at 
half a million sterling. It was rumoured, 
that Gen. Robinson had been put under 
arrest; that Generals Brisbane and 
Power bad tendered their resignation ; 
and that dissatisfaction had been openly 
expressed against Sir G. Prevost. 

Did we give implicit credit to these 
accounts, we should join in blaming the 
conduct of Sir G, Prevost, and deeming 
him unfit for command. But we can- 
not overlook the fact, that the accounts 
are anonymous and ex-parte statements ; 
and therefore candour and justice re- 
quire a suspension of opinion on this 
subject till the official dispatches shall 
bring us an authentic statement, That 
the result of this expedition has sorely 
disappointed our expectations, it would 
be absurd to deny; but we ought not 
hastily to throw the blame of every dis- 
aster upon the offieers holding a com- 
mand. 

Among other information of a minor 
interest contained in these papers, are 
the details of the American failure before 
Michilimakina¢. The official report of 
Captain Sinclair, the American ecomman- 
der, certains the following statement : 
** Michilimakinac is by nature a perfect 


‘Gibraltar, being a high inaccessible 
rock on every side, exeept the West ;. 


from .which, to the heights, you have 
a wood, 


< that our men were shot in every 


the head while levelli 





[Oct. 
direction, and within a few yards of 
them, without being able to see thé In- 
dians who did it; and a height was 
searcely gained before there was another 
within 50 or 100 yards commanding it, 
where breast-works were erected, and’ 
cannon opened on them. Several of 
those were charged, and the Enemy 
driven from them ; but it was soon found 
the farther our t advanced, the 
stronger the Sigemy becnins. and the 
weaker and more bewildered our force 
were : several of the commanding officers 
were picked out, and killed of wounded 

the savages, without seeing any of 
them. The nen were getting ioit, and 
falling into a confusion natural under 
such circumstances, which demanded an 
immediate retreat, or a total defeat and 
general massacre must have ensued. 
This was conducted in a masterly man- 
ner by Colonel Croghan, who had lost 
the aid of that valuable: and ever-to-be- 
lamented officer, Major Holmes, who, 
with Captain Vanhorn, was killed by the 
Indians.” ~ Captain Sinclair, however, 
adds, that he had captured two or three 
vessels, some with Indian goods, and 
others with provisions; that he had 
blockaded the only rivers by which the 
place could be supplied; and that, in 
consequence of these circumstances, Fort 
Machilimakinac must ultimately be star- 
ved into a surrender, 

The West India papers state, that in 
Dominica, the Maroons and runaway 
Negroes were daily submitting. Many 
slaves of both sexes had been sent in by 
the Colonial Rangers. On the 12th of 
duly, the Camp of Jacko, one of the 
Chiefs, was surprised, while many of its 
inmates were absent, seeking for vege- 
table stores, to enable them to retreat 
to another quarter. Jacko made a des- 
perate resistance ; he killed two rangers, 
wounded a third, and was shot through 

ne a musket at a 
fourth. He had resided in the woods 
upwards of forty years, and was con- 
sidered as the chief of all the runaways. 
Ee wale adherents escaped by bye- 
paths. | é ane 

The Royal Arms of Hayti, prefixed 
to the edicts arid proclamations of Chris- 
tophe, are, a crown, with two lions ram- 
pant guardant for supporters, Motto, 
** God, my cause, my sword,”” In 
the centre, a phoenix, encircled with the 
following words: “I rise again from my 
ashes.” In these proclamations, he does 
not assume the title of Emperor, with 
which some of the have dubbed 
him. They are entitled thus : ‘‘ Henry, 
by the Grace of God, and the Con- 
stitutional Law of the State, King of 
Hayti, &e, &c."” 


TRELAND., 
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IRELAND. 

. 8. The Mars, from Liv to 

Quebec, with a cargo worth near 100,000/. 
took fire off Wexford, and instantly burnt 
to the water’s edge. The captain, pas- 
sengers, and crew, had iy time to 
into a boat ; and after some time were 

icked up. 

Mr. Pleasants, who lately expended the 
sum ef 80001. in the erection of a stove 
tenter house in Dublin for the purpose of 
keeping the poor manufacturers in em- 
ployment during the winter, has since 
contributed 6000/. towards the improving 
and enlarging Meath Hospital. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

Sept, 23. A murder.of the most bar- 
barous nature was per at Broad- 
wood Kelly, Devonshire, by one Alex. 
-Bealy, on Elizabeth Martin, whose head 
Lhe severed completely from her body with 
a@ common reaping hook. The murderer 
has been committed for trial. 

' Sept. 24. This evening a storm of thun- 
der, accompanied by very vivid lightuing, 
Passed over Gloucester ; and the tempest 
was felt in its extreme rage at no very re- 
mote distance, Between Northleach and 
Burford, the mail-coach thence to London 
was literally enveloped in flame. The 
coachman lost all command of the horses, 
the leaders were twice on the very brink of 
the stone quarries by the side of the road, 
and the coach was only prevented from 
upsetting by the extraordinary attention 
end exertions of the guard, who led the 
horses several miles to keep them in the 
track. The awful flashes of lightning 
affected the passengers, driver, and guard, 
as well as the horses, almost to blindness ; 
and jt was a considerable time before they 
recovered the perfect use of vision. On 
reaching Burford, the inhabitants im- 
plored them to stop till the violence of the 
‘tempest should subside ; but not having to 

ange horses there, the coachman sacri- 
ficed safety to duty, and went on. After 
ascending the hill beyond that town, they 





‘were alarmed by the cries of a aumber of 


persons in distress ; and on approaching 
nearer, found the Gloucester heavy coach 
upset, with 18 passengers, men, women, 
and children, imploring help in the most 


‘piteous terms. A man was in consequeuce 


sent back on horseback to Burford for as- 
sistance; and chaises came from theuce 
very soon, with a surgeon and other per- 
sons, who rendered every aid in theirs 
power; but happily no material personal 
injury had been sustained by any of 


‘these distressed people, who were quickly 


enabled. to pursue their journey —After 
the Mail again proceeded, a ball of fire 
fell in the road, within a few yards of the 
goach, but providentially without oeca- 


sioning any damage, it was balf-past 12 


‘with all the tools 


before they reached Oxford, at which time 
the tempest had abated; and they finally 
got to London three hours after their usual 
period. Thé same storm seems to have 
taken a very extensive range. The leader# 
of one of the Exeter ‘coaches were struck 
down by the lightning between Bridport 
and Blandford, when the coachman, leap- 
ing from the box to endeayour to prevent 
ill consequences, broke bis leg. And a 
fire-ball fel! upon a barley-mow at Comp- 
‘ton, near Sherborne, which it destroyed. 
The lightning also set fire to a barn,’ at 
Hellingsley, Sussex, containing three loads 
of wheat and 50 quarters of oats, the whole 
of which, together with two lodges and a 


‘stable, were consumed. 


Oct. 1. A fire broke out at St. Neot’s, in 
Cambridge-street ; in consequence, as is 
supposed, of the carelessness of three men 
who were splitting Gre-wood with gunpow- 
der, some parts of which had been blown 
on a thatched building. The flaines spread 
80 rapidly, that eleven bouses, including 
the toll-house, were consumed. Many of 
the poor inhabitants have lost the whole of 
their furniture and other property. 

A fire suddenly broke out at noon, in 
the work-shops of Mr. Wm. Hutchinson, 
jun. in George-yard, Lowgate, Hull, whilst 
his men were absent at dinner, and Mr. H. 
on business at Newland. The flames 
could not be subdued until the shops and 
great part of the stock of Mr. Hutchinson, 
to himself 
and his workmen, were entirely destroyed ; 
the back part of his dwelling greatly da- 
maged, and the neighbouring houses’ of 
his tenants, &c. considerably scorched. 
William Smith, book-keeper to Mr. H. 
lost his life in the conflagration. 

The Luddites still continue their out- 
rages in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, 
A few weeks ago, a man named Towle, of 
New Basford, was committed for frame- 
breaking, upon the evidence of Mr. Gar, 
tov, Aware that the evidence of Mr. Gar- 
ton would not fail to bring their accom- 
plice to condign punishment, the Luddites 
formed the horrid design. of murdering 
him on the 14th inst.—Mr, Garton, haviog 
received previous intimation of their in- 
tentions, made application to the Magis. 
trates, who furnished him with a guard of 
constables well armed, On arriving at 
Mr, Garion’s house, they é¢agerly in- 
| eye for him, and by way of intimidation 

red several times, without doing any 
mischief. On forcing their way into the 
parlour, where the constables were wait- 
ing for them, the Luddite rimg-leader re- 
ceived a shot io his head, and dropped 
dead, He proved to be a Nottingham 


‘man named Boamford, and had Jately 


returned from sea. The noise brought 
many of the neighbours to the doofs and 


“windows; among thé rest was Mr: Gilby, 


who 
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whe wasshot dead by the rnffians. During 
the cenfusion they escaped. 

Oct, 15. A Few evenings since, as the 
coachman of J, Simeon, esq. M,. P. was re- 
turning from Reading, with two maid-ser- 
vants in a gig, going down Purley-hill, near 
Pangbourn, the coachman was suddenly 
thrown off his seat, and the wheel went 
over his leg ; the herse, finding himself at 
liberty, can away, and overturned the 
chaise, when one of the servant-maids was 
killed, and the other broke her collar-bone, 
bat is doing well. 

Oct. 16. A sword-fish was last week taken 
in the river at Ipswich, by some lightermen, 
who brought it into the town to exhibit. 
It is nine feet long from the tail to the 
end of the sword, and weighs about 3 cwt. 

A very commodious new Methodist 
Chapel was opened last week, at Hult. 
This structure is equal, if not superior, to 
any similar building in the kingdom, It 
is said to contain, when filled, about 2,500 
persans, and has cost upwards of 8,000/. 

A Court Martial was lately held at 
Portsmouth, on-board the Gladiator, for 
the trial of Capt. R. H. Barclay, his remain- 
ing officers and mea, for the loss of the 
squadron of British gun-boats on Lake 
Erie. It appeared from the evidence that 
Capt. B. joined his command with a lieu- 
tenant, a surgeon, and 19 rejected sea- 
men of the Lake Ontario squadron; that 
he dispatched to Sir James Yeo an ac- 
eount.of the deplorable state of the ves- 
sels; and that they were then all blockaded 
in Amherstburg, where Gen. Proctor’s 
army was stationed, by the American flo- 
tila. He subsequently reveived rein- 
forcements which increased his force to 
150 British seamen, the remainder being 
Canadians and soldiers. The Enemy’s 
Rrce doubled his. Being compelled to 
sail from Amherstburg to endeavour to 
epen a communication with Long Point, 
an engagemeat took place, the result of 
which is well known, the whole squadron 
having been taken. Sir James Yeo, in 
his Letter to Admiral Warren, states that, 
m his opinion, Capt. Barclay was wrong 
to sail from Amberstburg, in consequence 
ef which this Court Martial took place. 
The Court pronounced the following ses- 
tence: “That the Capture of his Ma- 
gesty’s late Squadron was caused by the 
very defective means Capt. Barclay pos- 
sessed to equip them on Lake Erie; the 
want of a sufficient number of able sea- 
men, whom he had repea'edly and earnest-* 


_ ly requested of Sir James Yeo to be sent 


to him ; the very great superiority of force 
of the Enemy to the British Squadron ; 
and the unfortunate early fall of the su- 
perior officers in the action,”—The Court, 
after great praise of the skill and gallantry 


. displayed by Capt. Barclay, his officers 


aud men, adjudged them tu’ be Honourebly 
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Acquitted.—Capt. Barclay appeared with 
one artn amputated ; the other so danger- 
ously wounded as to be suspended in ban- 
dages; part of his thigh cut away by @ 
cannot-shot ; and five other wounds. 

The new Bridge over the Tweed, at the 
ford between Drummelzier and Glenholm, 
is completed, . 

— 
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“ Windsor Castle, Oct. 1. His Majesty 


continues tranquil, but his disorder is un- 


abated.” Ginette a: 
7 " 2 

The metropolis Pi evening visited 
by a severe storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain. rn Sept 

hursday, . 29. 

This day, after divine service, a Com- 
mon Hall was held, for electing two Al- 
dermen to be presented to the Court of 
Aldermen for their choice of Lord Mayor 
for the year ensuing. ‘The show of hands 
was decisively in favour of Aldermen Birch 
and Wood; and their names having been 
sent into the Court, the former, according 
to the usual rule of seniority, was soon 
afterxdeclared to have been fully elected: 
and having been caHed upon to come for- 
ward and declare himself ready to take 
upon him the effice, he was invested with 
the symbols of his new dignity, and ad- 
dressed the Hall amidst general testimo- 
nies of applause. “He trusted, that he 
deeply felt both the importance and dig- 
nity of the situation to whieh the distin- 
guishing kindness of the Livery had ap- 
pointed him. He had lived.too long, how- 
ever, not to know the danger of presuming 
too much, and of preferring to raise ex- 
pectations of the future, rather than to 
abide by the experience of the past. There 
was a wholesome admonition to be found 
in ancient writ, and in his judgment very 
applicable to his own immediate situatior, 
—*‘let not him who putteth on the har- 
ness glory like him’ who putteth it off 
His political feelings were generally known 
to the Livery; but, as on a former occa- 
sion, when he had the honour to serve the 
office of Sheriff, so he hoped now that he 
should receive, what every individual of 
every party claimed for hitnself,—credit 
for the integrity and purity of his motives. 
That-he had acted. in that office with np 
ober object than the maintefance of im- 
partial justice, he was proud to ‘recollect, 
and proad to fitd evinced by the thanks of 
the Livery, which he bad had the honour 
to receive. By the experience of the past, 
therefore, and not by promises of the fu- 
ture, he wished them to guide their éx- 
pectations. ‘To talk of loyalty to the best 
of Sovereigns, or of attachment to the most 
glorious Constitution that mankind’ ever 
lived under, would be but an idle waste of 
their time, and ab unnecessary appeal to 

. their 
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their own feelings and conviction. They 
knew and felt ali this as deeply as himself. 
It would be hardly less extraneous were 
he to say, in the discharge of the 
functions of Chief Magistrate of the Me- 
tropolis, he would readily lay down his 
life; for that would appear as if he were 
unconscious that that man would betray 
his trust who should hesitate to do so. 
When he considered, however, the long 
series of his predecessors, whose example 
he had to instruct and animate him, and 
especially that venerable Magistrate who 
now fills the civic chair, and ‘ who stood 
so clear in bis great office,’ he was encou- 
raged to cherish a hope, that by perse- 
verance, punctuality, humanity, liberality, 
and impartial justice, he might, when his 
duties should be fulfilled, receive from 
them the richest reward that an honest 
heart could enjoy,—the approbation of his 
fellow-citizens.” 


was committed in King-street, 
St. in the East, on Barney Shields, 
a watchman. About 11 o’clock at night, 
a dispute arose in King-street, between an 
Irishman and watchman named Jervis, 
who immediately sprung his rattle. The 
alarm brought together several watchmen, 
and about 60 Irishmen, who shortly after 
provided themselves with bludgeons. The 
watchmen attempted to take some of the 
most violent into custody, which produced 
a battle; and the deceased was so dread- 
fully bruised, as to cause hia death. The 
man who is suspected of the murder has 
absconded. 


y, Oct, 4, 

This Elizabeth Dobbins, a 
poor washerwoman residing at Millfield- 
lane, Keatish Town, was discovered by 
her husband, on- his return home from 
work, expiring oa the floor; at a short 
distance from her he perceived a kitchen 
poker, which was considerably bent, and 
covered with blood. The wretched man 
found her bead laid open from ber right 
eye to the back; the skull fractured dread- 
fully. Life was still remaining, but little 
hopes of recovery could be entertained. 
He went out to procure assistance, and found 
that a man, apparently a sailor, named 
Thomas Sharpe, had been taken into cus- 
tody in a field near the spot, on suspicion 
of having stolen a loose bundle of cloaths, 
which he had in his possession. Dobbins 
communicated the horrible scene he had 
discovered in his awn house, and it being 
concluded that the prisoner was the,mur- 
derer, he was conveyed before the magis- 
trate, in Kentish Town.—The prisoner said 
be had bought the bundle of a gypsey for 
9s. In his pocket was found a discharge 
from. his Majesty’s ship Gladiator, at 
Portsmouth, of a man named 


Sharpe, describing him as 5 feet 2 inches , 


aud a half bigh, of a light complexion, 
aud with a mole upon his right check, The 
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prisoner, on hearing this part of the dis- 
charge read, said his name was Thomas 
Sharpe, and pointed out the mole. He 
was committed for trial. He was dressed 
in a fustian jacket—Sharpe was clearly 
convicted of the murder at tke Old Bailey, 
on the 28th inst., and ordered for execu- 
tion on the Sst. The prisoner was very 
hardened: on sentence of death being pass- 
ed on him; he replied aload, “ May the 
curse of God attend you day and night, 
both in this world and the next !” 

A Coroner’s Inquest sat on the body of 
T. Bond, esq. aged 36 (son of the late 
Bow-street magistrate of that name), at 
Little Chelsea, He had put a period to 
his existence by cutting his throat. The 
deceased had been extremely dissipated, - 
and was in embarrassed circumstances. 
Mr. J. Moreing, of Waltham Green, and 
Mr. Hodgson, the Coroner, testifying their 
belief that he had been insane; and Mr. 
Brandon, of Covent Garden Theatre, de. 
claring (by letter) that he was ready to 
state it upon oath, the Jury returned a 
verdict of —Insanity. . 

Monday, Oct, 10. 

At three in the morning a fire broke out 
in High-street, Shadwell, at the house of 
Mr. Andrews, haberdasher, which soon 
communicated to the adjoining house, 
and spread with so much rapidity, that by 
nine o’clock, not fewer than twenty-five 
houses, chiefly built of wood, were de- 


Tuesday, Oct. 11. 

The Temple of Concord—that showy 
structure, the pageant of a night—after 
having been ineffectually offered for sale 
by private coutract, fell ingloriously under 
the hammer,~in ninety-nine lots. The 
rainbows, eight vestals, conic and Doric’ 
celumns, pyramidical pillars, shaped like 
mechanical fountains, with the 


Returning, Europe Restored, Strife de- 
scending, &c. &c. brought scarcely the 
price of old bnilding-materials, The 
whole erection (exclusive of the paiatings, 
which bad been removed), brought only 
198i, 6s.!! 

Wednesday, Oct. 12. 

The effects of the Princess of Wales at 
Connaught-house were brought to the 
hammer. The household furniture sold 
at moderate prices, The auctioneer (Ro- 
bins, of Warwick-street), put up the lease 
of the mansion at 15,000 guineas, below 
which he refused to.take any bidding : the 
reat was 801 a year, and the lease 95 
years. A gentleman offered 10,000/. ; but, 
that bidding not being accepted, the lease 
wasnotsold.  . 

Monday, Oct. 17. 

About six o’clock one of the vats, in the 
extensive premises of Messrs. H 
Meux and Co. in’ Banbury-street, St. 

Giles’s 
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* Giles’s, burst, and in a momiedt New- 


Street, George-street, and several others 
athe vicinity, were deluged with the con- 
ents, amounting to 3,555 barrels of strong 

er. fluid, in its course, swept 
every thipg before it. Two houses in 
New-street, adjoining the brew-house, 
were totally demolished. The ihhabitants, 
tho were of the rer class, were all at 
home. In the first floor of one of them, a 
mother and daughter were at tea; the 
mother was washed out of the window, 
and the daughter was swept away by the 
current throagh a partition, and dashed to 

ieces. The back parts of the houses of 

rt. Goodwin, poulterer, of Mr, Hawse, 
Tavistock Arms, and Nos, 24 and 25, in 
‘Great Russell-street, were nearly destroy- 
éd. The female servant of the Tavistock 
‘Arms was suffocated. Three of Mr. Meux’s 
men, ree in the brewery, were res- 
cued great difficulty. The site of 
the is low and flat; and there being 
no to carry off the fluid, in its 
fall it spread and sunk into the neighbour: 
ing cellars, all of which were inhabited. 
Even the cellars in Russell-street, were 
jnuodated ; and breaches made through 
the houses. The inhabitants, to save 
themselves from drowning, had to mount 
their highest pieces of furniture, The 
bursting of the brew-house walls and the 
Fall of heavy timber, materially contri- 
buted to aggravate the mischief, by for- 
cing the roofs and walls of the adjoining 
houses. By this sadden calamity, eight 
persons lost their lives; and five were 
dreadfully bruised, but are expected to 
recover. Collections have been made for 
‘the famijies of the sufferers. Messrs. 
‘Meux’s loss is estimated at about 15,000/. 
“ *Joha Strong, a journeyman baker in 
the Commercial-road, is in custody on a 
‘charge of murdering his wife. ‘The prin- 
‘cipal witness, a boy 12 years of age, son 
of the culprit, stated that, when his fa- 
ther came home at five in the evening, he 
found his mother in:oxicated (which was 
no unusual thing). She had in the course 
of the day pledged various articles of wear- 
ing-apparel, &c. to the amount of Si, 
which she refused to account for, exce; ta 
few shillings. This occasioned very high 
words, which was followed by her throwing 
the tea-pot filled with boiling water at her 
‘husband ; when he in retafn struck seve- 
“ral blows with it, At this time the boy 
and his elder sister left the house for sowe 
time, frequently returning to the window 
to hear ie the affray had subsided ; when 


at length, finding all quiet, the boy enter- 
ed the room again, and found his mother 
lying on the floor against a chair, ‘and his 
father sitting at some distance from her. 
The boy gave an alarm in the neighbour- 
“hood, when some persons entered, ‘and 
found the body nearly cold. 


At a late Meeting of the rietors of 
Drury-lane Theatre, the annual report of 
the state of the concern was made. The 
Bross receipts of last season were given at 
68,529/. The company performed 135 
nights at a continued loss; but, owing to 
the abilities of Mr, Kean, who was en- 
gaged by Mr. Arnold, the profits of the 
remaining 112 nights of performance turn- 
ed the scale, and enabled the Committee 
of Management to declare a dividend of 
five per cent. Mr. Kean’s engagement, 
it appeared, was originally recommended 
by the Rev Dr. Drury, who stated that 
he had seen him perform at a small theatre 
at Dorchester, and that, in his opinion, « 
Siner actor had not since the days of 
Garrick. Mr. Arnold went down, and im- 
mediately engaged him.—Mr. Whitbread 
stated that there was no want of Dramatic 
Authors in the present age, no fewer thaa 
276 tragedies, comedies, operas, andfarces 
having been submitted to the Committee 
of Management during their short period 
of duty, Of this number 241 had beca 
disapproved of and returned ; 2 yet to be 
delivered ; 11 rejected, but not returned, 
because the address was not sent; 14 ap- 
proved of, partly brought out, and to be 
brought out ; and 8 still under considera- 
‘thon :- total 276. The preprietors voted 
their unanimous thanks to Mr. Whitbread, 
who gave notice that his other avocations 
would compe! him to decline superintend- 
ing the concern after the ensuing season.— 
Mr. Whitbread has obtained from the pro- 
prietors of the Opera 3500/,. for a-frag- 
ment of Killigrew’s patent, which cannot 
‘be divided, and which when ‘entire is not 
‘worth a farthing. 

‘The following regulations relative to 
discharged suldiers should be generally 
known, as these men are’ now traversing 
the country in all directions :—Those who 
become biind in the service, or lose a 
limb, receive for the remaindér of their 
lives, per day: Serjeants Is. 6d.; Cor- 
porals Is. 2d.; Drummers and Privates Is. 
Out-Pensioncrs of Chelsea Hospital have 
‘the under-mentioned sums annually :— 
First class 18/. 5s.; Second ditto 134. 13s.; 
Third ditto 7/1 129. Soldiers discharged 
from the Veteran Battalions are otlowed 
9d. per day; and if totally meapacitated, 
Is. perday. Al! discharged soldiers re- 
ceive full pay for fourteen, twenty-one, or 


‘twenty-cight days respectively, according 


to the distance they have to travel home. 
In cousequeuce of an inqairy instituted 


‘with the Sanction of Government, it has 


been ascertained that the number of per- 


“gous in the Metropolis who subsist by 


‘begging, amounts to about 6000 adults 
and 9238 Children, The gross amount of 
she sums obtained annually from the Pub- 
lick by their dnportunities, is, at the very 
howest valculativn, estimated at 97,26010s, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

2 Sept. 26. Doctor , a ballet... 

- Sept. 30.- The Forest of Bondy; or, The 
Dog .of Montargis ; a melo-drama, taken 
frem the French of Le Foix, with a little 
Variation. a 

Devry Lang Tueatre. 

Oct. 15. Policy; or, Thus runs.the World 

quay ; a Comedy, by Mr. H. Siddons, 





Gazette Promotions. 

Foreign-office, Aug. 20. Lord Burghersh, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plevi- 
potentiary at the Court of Tuscany. 

William Pennell, esq. Consul at Bour- 
deaux and its dependencies. 

- Foreign-office, Aug. 26. Peter Stuart, 
esq. his Majesty’s Consul at Havre de 
Grace and its dependencies. 

. Whitehall, Aug. 27. Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, Visc. Castlereagh, Earl Ba- 
thurst, Visc; Sidmouth, Earl of Liverpool, 
Rt. hon. N. Vansittart, Lord Teignmouth, 
Rt. hon. T. Wallace, Vise. Lowther, Rt, 
hon. J. Sullivan, Lord Apsley, Lord Bin- 
ning, and Rt. hon. W. S. Bourne, Com- 
missioners for managing affairs in India. 

Foreign.office, Aug. 27.  Lieut.-gen. 
Lord Stewart, K. B. Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
‘of Austria. 

Foreign-effice, Sept. 10.. Samuel Gregory 
Marshall, esq. Consul at Embden.—James 
Stirling, esq. Consul at Nantes, L’Orient, 
and their dependencies. 

Sept. 24. Right hon. Sir Charles Stuart, 
K.#.sworna member of the Privy Council. 

. Oct. 1, W. A’Court, esq. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Palermo. 

H. Fuller, Esq. Attorney-general for the 
Island of Trinidad. 

* Foreign-0office, Oct. 8. Right hon. Sir 
Charles Stuart, K. B. Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands. . 
., Peter Carey. Tapper, Esq. Consul at Bar- 
eelona and in the Province of Catalonia. 

« Foreign-office, Oct. 10. Richard Belgrave 
Hoppuer, esq. Consul at Venice, aud the 
Territories in the Adriatic. . 
E —__— . 
‘ Crvit Promotions. 

Sir Jahlee! Brenton, bart. Naval Com- 
mixsioner at the. Cape of Good Hope. 

John Wm. Molloy, esq. Registrar. of 
the Court .of Vice-admiralty in the Lee- 
ward islands, -v ce Molloy deceased.; 

. Rev. Thomas Lee, D. D. President. of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Vice-chaacellor 
of the University for the ensuing year: 
Dr. Landon, Dr. Cole, Dr. —apragelty aod 
Dr. Hall, Pro-vice-chancellors. 

‘Thomas Harrison, esq. M. A. of 
College, Oxford, and Deputy High :. 
ward of that University, Commissary, 


Rev. John Kaye, M. A; Master of Christ 
College, Cambridge, vice Dr. Browne, te 
moved, 

R. Pretyman, esq. Master of St. John’s 
Hospital, Northampton. 

Eyre Coote Lord, Esq. Receiver-general 
fur Carmarthen, Pembroke, and 

Capel Lofft, esq. of Troston Hall, 
rister-at-law, Recorder of Ald 
vice James Mingay, esq. K. C. 

D, PF. Jenes, esq. of Lincoln’s Ion, bar- 
rister, Recorder of Chester, vice Leycester, 
resigned. 

Rev. Samuel Elsdale, M.A. Master 
Moulton Free Grammarschool, co; Linc 

Mr.G. E. Williams, Organist of West. 
minster Abbey. 





Eccrestasticat Prerermetts. 


Rey. George Taylor, B. A. Marligg- 
ford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Lynn, late Minor C Canon of 
Rochester, Calbec R. Cumberla 
__ Rev. R. Fiske, B. D. Lofts R. dnd Elan 
don V. Essex, vice Smith, deceased. 

-. Rev, Sam. C, Collins, $t. John’s Ri 
Exeter. 

Rey. Morgan Price, Talachdu &. Bre- 
conshire, 

Rev, Wim. Domville, Munsley R. Here- 
fordshire. 

Rev. Arthur Wm. Shakespear, Wapley 
cum Codrington V, Gloucestershire. 

Hon. Rev. mas De Gray, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, vice Carter deceased. 

Rev, James Blatch, Basingstoke V. with 
the Chapels of Basing and Up-Nately, 

Rev, Joseph Lightfoot, Eobam RK. Hants. 

Rev. Thomas Whitaker, Weybread St. 
Mary V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. B. Rawbone, Coughton V. War- 
wickshire. 

Rev, Joseph Saul, Holy Trinity Cha- 
pelry, Warrington. 

Rev. Wm, Bartlett, M. A. Newark-upon- 
Trent V. Notts. 

Rev, Wm, Garnier, M. A. Chancellor of 
Winchester, Brightwell R. Berks. 

Rev. Thomas Snow, Mitcheldever V. 
with Stratton, Northingtoo, and Popham 
Chapels, Hants. 

Rev. Arthur | Stert May, “Odstock R 


Rev. James Carter, Ch: urchdown Per- 
petual Curavy,. co. Glouc. uice Ruddock, 
resigned. 

_. Rev. Servingtov Savery, chaplain of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, Sutton Ben- 
ger V.. Wilts, vice Kent, resigned, 

Rev. Henry Kett, B. D. North High- 
come Perpetual. Curacy; “Lincolnshire, 
pice ie resigned. 

Rey. T.. R. Roberts, B.D. rector of 
Harablowton St. Peter, \co.:Somerset, Sc 
Bartholomew.the Great R. Loudon, vice 
Edwardes, deceased, 

; Bintus. 
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Bintus. 
25. At Viscount Melbourne’s, 


Brocket Hall, Herts, Countess Cowper, a _ 


still-bora child. 

26. At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of 
J. B. Gaudoifi, jan. esq., a son and heir. 

Lately. In Great Cumberland-place, 
Lady E. Murray, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-col. West, of Bath, a 
daughter. 

The wife of Hon. Rev. Gerard Noel, a 
Son and heir. 

At Bognor, the wife of Major-gen. Eger- 
top, a daughter. 

At Bath, the wife of T. G. Estcourt, 
esq. M. P. a daughter. 

At Hornby Grange, near Northallerton, 
the wife of H. Hewitt, esq. a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Hunter Blair, a son. 

Oct. 2, At Brougbton Castle, Oxon, the 
wife of Mr. G. Cobb, Lombard-street, adau. 

8. At her father’s, Stockwell, the wife 
of Major-gen. Cookson, R. A. a daughter. 

13, At Amsterdam, the wife of Robert 
Melvil, esq. British Consul, a daughter. 

17. At ber father’s, J. Fane, esq. Great 
George-streer, the wife of Lieut,-col. Ha- 
milton, a daughter. 

Io Cumberiand place, the !ady of Sir 
John Reade, bart. a son and heir, 

19. In Grosvenor-place, the wife of 
Major-gen. Wilder, M. P, a daughter, her 
= child. « 

28. In Red Lion Passage, Mrs. J. Bow- 
yer Nichols, a son. 


Marriaczs. 

June 16, At Stratton on the Foss, co 
Somerset, William Mercer, jun. esq. of 
Basinghall-street, to Fanny, eldest dau. of 
C. Gordon Gray, esq. of Stratton-House, 

Aug. 23. At Plymouth, by banns, Wm. 
Hearn, esq. late of Hants, to Frances, 
grand-daughter of thelate Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, of Newick Park, Sussex; re-married 
On the 10th Sept. by licence, at Teign- 
mouth, Devon. 

Sept. 15. At Lochnaw Castle, Seotland, 
the seat of Sir A. Agnew, bart. W. Beamish, 
esq. of Beaumont, Ireland, to the Hon. 
Mary De Courcy, youngest daughter of 
Lord Kinsale. 

Major Horsburgh, of Edinburgh, to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Dr. Mof- 
fatt, R. N. 

20. Major Broughton, of the East India 
Company’s service, Bengal, to Georgiana 
Sophia, eldest daughter of Johan Chamier, 
esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

At Tynemouth, Dr. Armstrong, to Miss 
Taylor. 

22. Rev. S.C. E. Neville, chaplain to 
the Duke of Kent, to Agnes, only daagh- 
Ser of Henry Fawcett, esq. of Portiand- 
place, M. P. for Carlisle. 

‘At St. John’s, Westminster, —- Prout, 
M.D. w Agnes, ekiost daughter of the 





late Dr. Adam, rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh. 

At Dublin, J. Butler, esq. son of Sir 
Richard RB. bart. of Gaurvhamden, Car-. 
low, to Eliza, only daughter of B. B. 
Hill, esq. Dublio. 

26. At Ramsgate, Rich. Keatinge, esq. 
of Dublin, barrister at law, to Harriet Au- 
gusta, third daughter of the late Samuel 
Joseph, esq. of Bedford-square. 

At Market Bosworth, John Blakiston, 
esq. captain 27th reg. second son of the 
late Sir Matthew B. bart. to Jane, only 
daughter of Rev. Thos. Wright, rector of 
Market Bosworth. 

27. Rev. J. Fletcher, of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, to Harriet Maria, eldest 
daughter of Rev, Dr. Griffith, of War- 
minster. 

Lately. At Hampton, Lieut.-col. Blake, 
20th Lt. Drag. to Miss Hanson, daughter 
of the late John H. esq. of Jamaica. 

At Stepuey, J. R. Elwes, esq. Tist reg. 
te Agnes M’Camming, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-col. Aud, Royal Waggon Train. 

Geo. Seabrooke, esq. of Hombershoe- 
House, Market-street, to Miss Catherine 
Clark Smith, only daughter of the late 
Capt. Naussau S, of Dunstable. 

At Fakenham, Rev. J. Howard, M. A. 
rector of Morley, to Anne, daughter of 
the late A. Etheridge, esq. Stanhoe, Norf. 

At Stonehouse, Devon, Capt. Henry 
Cardew, Royal Engineers (son of the 
Rev. Dr. C. of St. Erme, near Truro), te 
Anne, second dau. of Capt. Rotheram,R.N. 

T. J. B. Notley, esq. of Tremlett-house, 
Somerset, to Rachel, daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Wm. Clarke, esq. of 
Beaminster, Dorset. 

Geo. Wilbraham, esq. of Delamere 
Lodge, to Lady Anne Fortescue, daughter 
of Earl Fortescue. 

Detmering, esq. of Cumberland 
Lodge, one“of the Crown Equerries at 
Hanover, to Miss Caroline Fydell, niece 
of the late Thos. F. esq. M. P. for Boston. 

At Bourg, Galloway, Jas. Smith, esq. 

soa of Rev. Mr. S. of that parish, to Miss 
Gordon, of Bourg, heiress apparent to 9 
fortune of 40,000/. 
_ At Salehurst, Sussex, Wm. Baldock, 
esq. of Chatham Deanery, near Canter- 
bury, to Louisa Maria, only daughter of 
Sam. Durrant, esq. of Robertsbridge. 

At Quebec, Kev. G, J. Mountain, se- 
cond son of the Lord Bishop, to Mary 
Anue, third daughter of Wm. Thomson, 
esq. Commissary-general of Accounts. 

Oct. 5, At Steepic Aston, Oxon, Rev. 
J. Saumarez, M. A. eldest son of Adm. 





Sir James 5. to Mary, second daughter of. 


Vice-adm. Lechmere. 

13, At St. Marylebone, Rev. Geo. Rob- 
son, of Erbistock, co. Flint, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of Sir Nathaniel Conant, of Portland- 
place. 
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THE LATE LORD MINTO, 


#,* The following Memoir of this distinguished Nobleman, we have authority for sayings 
ts more faithful and exact than that which has appeared in Part I. p. 10%. 


The late Earl of Minto was the eldest 
son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, bart. of Minto, 
in Scotland, who held several high offices 
im the State, and died in 1777. —Lord 
Minto’s earty education was of a private 
nature. In ]768 he was admitted a Gent. 
Commoner of Christ Church, Oxford ; on 
quitting Christ Chnreh he became a Mem- 


ber of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and 


in due time was called to the Bar. His 
proficiency in the study of the Law was 
considerable; but on his Father’s death he 
left that profession, having, in January 
1777, married Miss Amyand, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, by whom 
he has left three sons and three daughters, 
having lost one son, William, a very fine 
young man, a lieutenant in the Navy, who 
died on his passage home from India in 
1811.—In 1776, he was chosen to repre- 
sent in Parliament the borough of Mor- 
peth ; and, though not a very frequent 
speaker, he gave evident proofs on many 
occasions of hig talents as a debater and 
a man of business. His parliamentary 
knowledge was held in such high estima- 
tion by the House, that in 1784,.on the 
death of Mr. Cornewa!l), he was proposed 
as Speaker in opposition to Mr. William 
{now Lord) Grenville, the Government 
Candidate.—In the year 1795 he was sent 
out as one of H. M. Commissioners to Tou- 
lon, in order, jointly with Visc. Hood, to 
concert such measures as might best pre- 
serve that town with its fleet and arsenal. 
When, in 1794, Toulon was retaken, Lord 
Minto was nominated Viceroy of Corsica ; 
and continued to exercise that office with 
great ability and success, until the evacu- 
ation of that Island, which difficult ope- 
ration was, by his care and attention, 
effected without any foss whatever,—In 
that station, as well as in his other public 
employments, Lord Minto so fully met 
with the approbation of his Majesty and 
bis Government, that his Majesty was 

leastd, in October 1797, to raise him to 
She dignity of the Peerage.—His speech 
in the House of Lords in support of the 
Union with Ireland (which measure he 
strongly approved of) was one of i- 
derable effect, and much admired even by 
these with whom he differed on that occa- 
sion.—Early in 1799, Lord Minto receiv- 
ed his appointment as H. M.’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Vienna, where he resided, 
and ably executed the duties of this very 
important mission, uotil the end of the 
year [801.—On the change of Adminis- 
tration in 1806, Lord Minto filled for a 

_ Gap. Mac. Ociober, 1814, 
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* mild and 


short time the office of President of the 
Board of Centroul ;—in the autumn of that 
year, at the earnest desire of the then 
Ministry, he accepted the appointment of 
Governor-General of Bengal, and embark- 
ed for India in February 1807.—He filled 
this high and difficult station with the 
greatest jadgment and ability ; his imme- 
diate attention was turned towards the 
firancial and economical arrangements of 
the Country he was sent to govern; the 
regulating these, and the security in which 
he placed the Indian Empire by operations 
on the frontier, were amongst the earliest 
and not the least important of his mea- 
sures. In quelling the mutiny in the 
Coast Army, he evinced much prudence, 
temper, aud firmness ; but his adminis- 
tration was rendered more conspicuously 
brilliant by his well-concerted and weli- 
timed expeditions against the Isles of 
France and Bourbon in 1810, and against 
that of Java in 1811. — The favourable 
results of both these undertakings were 
equally creditable to these who conducted, 
as to him who planned them. — Although 
these expeditions were in conformity with 
the principles of his general instructions, 
yet his Majesty’s Ministers very fairly and 
handsomely declared at the time, their 
desire that it should be clearly understood, 
that the whole merit of the plan, and its 
successful termination, were to be exclu. 
sively ascribed to Lord Minto’s zeal, ac 
tivity, arid perseverance. He himself acs 
companied the expedition against Java ; 
arid it is well known, that his presence not 
only materially contributed to its early 
surrender, but also to the maintenance of 
Harmony in all the departments connected 
with the undertaking, and tended mates 
rially to conciliate the inhabitants afier 
the surrender of that important possession. 
For these eminent services he received the 
thanks of both Houses of ParNament; and 
in February 1815, as a proof of his Mae 
jesty’s continued approbation, was pro- 
moted to an Earldom.— Lord Minto ree 
turned from his Government of Bengal in 
May 1814, in apparent health; but, after 
a short residence in London, alarming 
symptoms of dectine began to shew them- 
selves: they increased so rapidly as to 
baffle all medical skill ; and he died at 
Stevenage, on his way to. Scotland, of 
Tuesday the 2Ist of June, in the 63d year 
of his age. — Lord Minto’s manners were 
nt—his conversation was 
ery playfai—but he could make it” 
serious and instructee, Me disptayed 
both in speaking and @* writing great 
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purity of language, and an uncommon de- 
gree of perspicuity in his mode of expres- 
sion and relation. He was an elegant 
scholar, a good linguist, and well versed 
both in antient and in modern history. — 
Lord Miuto was most warmly attached to 
his famify. Anxiety fortheir happiness, and’ 
a wish to promote their interests and wel- 





The Earl of Minto — and the Count of Rumford. [Oct. 


fare, were manifestly the primary objects 
of his solicitade through flife.—His ami- 
able qualities as a husband, father, and! 
friend, can only be duly appreciated by 
those by whom they wese witnessed and 
enjoyed. To them his loss will be a sub- 
ject of deep and lasting regret, 





MEMOIRS or SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT or RUMFORD, 


Benjamin Thompson was born in 1752, 
in the little town of Rumford in New Eng- 
land, where his parents, who belonged 
to the middling class of society, resided. 
Their son received. the best education that 
this obscure place could afford ; but there 
is every reason to believe that he owed 
more to his own industry and thirst of 
knowledge, than to the instructions of a 
master. So early were his talents deve- 
loped, that he began to instruct others at 
@ period when young men jn general are 
only obtaining instruction for themselves. 
He also married advautageously early in. 
life, and obtained the rank of a major in the 
militia of his native district. He had be- 
gun to cultivate the sciences with success, 
when the unhappy contest between the 
mother country and her American colonies, 
in which he espoused the cause of the for- 
mer, drove him from his native land. His 
local knowledge, and extensive informa- 
tion, gained him the acquaintance and 
respect of the Jiritish Generals in America, 
which, however, he soon quitted, and re- 
paired to England. Here he was consult- 
ed on the state and probable issue of the 
war; and Lord George Germaine, who 
then presided over the American. depart- 
meat, conceived such a friendship for Mr. 
Thompson, that be gave him-an honour- 
able pust in his office, and a genera! invi- 
tation to his table. When the war was 
drawing towards a close, and it was evi- 
dent that the American department must 
be annihilated together with the British 
dominion in America, the same nobleman, 


with a view to make some provision for_ 


his friend, sent him over to New York, 
where he raised a regiment of dragoons, 
obtained the provincial rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and became entitled to half-pay. 
Soon after bis return to England, in 1784, 
his Majesty was pleased to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood. 

In the same year Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son made a tour upon the Continent, and 
at Strasburg became acquainted with the 
ent King of Bavaria, then Prince of 
Deuxponts, who so warmly recommended 
him to his relative and predecessor, the 
then reigning Elector Palatine and Duke 
of Bavaria, that the latter invited him jnto 
his service, with an offer of the most ho- 
nourable terms. Having obtained his 
Majesty’s permission, he repaired to Mu- 





nich, and was employed by his Electoral. 
Highness in effecting the most salutary 
reforms in the various departments of his. 
government. He arranged the military. 
affairs, and introduced a new system of 
order, discipline, and ceconomy, among: 
the troops ; constantly endeavouring in all 
his operations to unite the interest of the 
soldier with that of civil society, and to 
render the military force, even in time of 

peace, subservient to the public good. 
The next object to. which he directed his 
attention was. the suppression of mendi- 
city. Not only the capital, but the whole 
country, swarmed with beggars, who le~ 
vied contributions on the industrious in- 
habitants—stealing, robbing, and leading 
a life of indolence and the most shame- 
less debauchery. Mendicity was actually 
formed into a trade; and the many thou- 
sands who subsisted by it seemed to.con- 
sider their profession, like others, entitled 
to peculiar rights and privileges. To such 
a pitch was this notion carried, thatno. 
house, no church, was free from-.their an- 
noyance ; and either the magistrates-would. 
not or durst not interfere with them ; while 
the military, from a mistaken principle of 
delicacy, would have deemed themselves 
disbonoured by seizing the individuals, 
and putting a stop to the growing evil, 
Sir Benjamin, who had by this time been. 
decorated by the Sovereign with the insig- 
nia of various orders, promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and also cre- 
ated Count of Rumford, afier the place. 
of his nativity, determined to apply a re- 
medy to so intolerable a nuisance. Hav- 
ing prepared a building for the reception. 
of the mendicants, and materials for their 
employment, he fixed upon the Ist of 
January 1790 (New Year’s day having 
been peculiarly set apart for giving alms 
in Bavaria) as the most favourable for 
the commencement of his operations.. Ac- 
companied by the field-officers of the re- 
giments in garrison at Munich, and the 
chief magistrates of the city, to whom he 
had previously communicated his plan, he 
sallied forth into the stveets, and, to pre- 
vent the possibility of disgrace being at- 
tached to so. salutary a measure, be- 
gam by arresting the first beggar he met 
with his own band. No sooner had their 
commander set the example, than the offi- 
cers and soldiers, without making any 
_ difficulty, 
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‘difficulty, cleared the streets with equal 
promptitude and success, but at the same 
‘time with all imaginable good-nature, so 
that before night not a single beggar was 
“to be seen in the whole metropolis. As 
‘fast as they were arrested, they were con- 
ducted to the Town-hall, where their names 
‘were inscribed, and they were then dis- 
missed with directions to repair the next 
day to the new Workhouse provided for 
them, where they would find employment 
and a sufficiency of wholesome food. “By 
persevering in this plan, and by the esta- 
blishment of the most excellent practical 
regulations, ‘he Count so far overcame 
‘prejudice, habit, and attachment, that 
these heretofore miserable objects began 
‘to cherish the idea of independence—to 
feel a pride in obtaining an honest liveli- 
‘-hood—to prefer industry to idleness, and 
decency to filth, rags, and the squalid 
wretchedness attendant on beggary. In 
order to attain these important objects, he 
‘utroduced new manufactures into the 
Electoral dominions ; and having, during 
@ journey io Italy for the recovery of his 
‘healih, made himself acquainted with the 
establishments for the relief of the indi- 


. gent in some parts of that country, he 


entertained hopes of enabling the poor of 
Bavaria to live comfortably by the manu- 
facture of clothing for the poor of Italy. 
Among the other advantages reaped by 
Bavaria from the Count’s residence there, 
that of the cultivation and actual use of 
potatoes as an edible, will appear not a 


’ dittle extraordinary. It is, however, not 


the less true, that it was he who first over- 


_ came the prejudices of the people of that 


country against this rvot, that he enrich- 
ed their agriculture, and enlarged their 
stock of provisions by its introduction. 
Invariably directing bis attention to ob- 
jects of general utility to his fellow-crea- 
tures, the Count also undertook a variety 
of experiments, with a view to the ceco- 
nomy of food and fuel, the result of which 
were the soups and improved fire-places 
0 well known by his name. 

After paying a visit to England in 1795 
and 1796, the Count finally quitted Ba- 
varia, and returned to this Couatry in 
1799. He was for some years incessantly 
engaged in prosecuting bis experiments on 
the construction of chimneys and the means 
of increasing the quantity of heat, which 
is tantamount to decreasing the consump- 
tion of fuel. After his improvements on 
fire-places had been adopted in the man- 
sions of many distinguished individuals, 
he turned his attention towards the public 
‘establishments, and be had in a short time 
the satisfaction to know that there was 
scarcely a gentieman’s house in England 
which was not better and more comfort- 
ably warmed by his new method. Scotland 
aud Ireland soon foilowed the example ; 


and the Count repaired to the capitals of 
both these portions of the Empire, with a 
view to give effect to his beneficial schemes. 
To his hints also the country was indebted 
for the establishment of numerous soup 
societies, which, during periods of scar- 
city, have contributed materially to alle- 
viate the wants of the poor, not only in 
the Metropolis, but throughout the whole 
kingdom.—If, however, the attention of 
Count Rumford was chiefly directed to 
the bodily comforts of his fellow-creatures, 
be was by no means unmindfal of litera- 
ture and the sciences. On the 12th of 
July 1796, he transferred to the Royal 
Society of London, of which he was vice- 
president, and to whose Transactions he 
was upwards of 25 years a distinguished 
contributor, 1000/. stock in the 3 per cent 
consols*, with a view that the interest be 
applied every two years as a premium to 
the autbor of the most important disco- 
very or useful improvement which shall be 
made known to the publick in any part of 
Europe, during the preceding two years, 
on heat or bight; the preference to be 
always given to such discoveries ‘as shall 
in the opinion of the Presideut and Coun- 
cil'tend most to the benefit of mankind, 
To his active exertions also must be chiefly 
ascribed the foundation of tie Royal In- 
Stitution, the model and parent of several 
other establishments of a similar nature, 
though on a less extensive scale, subse- 
quently formed io the British metropolis. 

The literary productions of Count Rum- 
ford have obtained a wide circulation, hav- 
ing been translated into various languages, 
and are consequently well known. His 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
chiefly on matters connected with the ob- 
ject of his beneficent investigations, were 
rather distinguished for the useful appli- 
cation of which they were susceptible, 
than for their number. His only distinct 
publication was a series of detached 
** Essays, Experimental, Political, Eco- 
nomical, and Philosophical,” which ap- 
peared at different times since the year 
1796, and now amount to eighteen, form= 
ing four octavo volumes, Such of our 
Readers as may not possess this work, 
which comprises a vast mass of practical 
information, will not be displeased to find 
a sketch of its contents subjoined : 

Essay !. Accountef an Establishment 
for the Poor at Manich, together with a 
Detail of various Public Measures con- 
nected with that Institution, which have 
been adopted and carried imto effect, for 
putting an end to Mendicity, and intro- 
ducing Order and useful Industry among 





* The Count also contributed a consi- 
derable sum of money to the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, to 
be expended in prize questions. ain 





— 





the more indigent of the Inhabitants of 


_Bavaria.—2, Of the fundamental Prio- 
_ciples on which General Establishments for 


the Relief of the Poor may be formed in 


_all Countries.—3, Of Food, and partica- 


lariy of feeding the Poor.—4. Of Chim- 
ney Fire-places, with Proposals for im- 
proving them to save Fuel; to render 
Dweliling-houses more comfortable and 
salubrious ; and effectually to prevent 
Chimneys from smoking.—5. A short Ac- 
count of several Public Institutions lately 
formed in Bavaria.—6. Qo the Manage- 
meant of Fire, and the Economy of Fuel.— 
7. Of the Propagation of Heat in Fluids. 


‘8, Of the Propagation of Heat in va- 


rious Substances, being an Account of a 
number of New Experiments made with a 
View to the Investigation af the Causes of 
the Warwth of Natural and Artificial 
Clothing, (First published in the Phil. 
Transactions.)—~9. Au Experimental In- 
guiry concerning the Source of the Heat 
which is excited by Friction.—10. On the 
Construction of Kitchen Fire-places, and 
Kitchen Utensils, together with Remarks 
and Ojservations relating to the various 
Processes of Cookery, and Proposals for 
improving that most useful Art,—11. Sup- 
plementary Observations ‘concerning 
Chimney Fire-places.—12. Observations 
concernmg the Salubrity of Warm Rooms 
jn Cold Weather.—13, Observations con- 
cerning the Salubrity of Warm Bathing, 
and the Principles on which Warm Baths 
should be constructed.—14. Supplemen- 
tary Ouservations relating to the Manage- 
ment of Fires in closed Fire-places.— 
15. Of the Use of Steam as a Vehicle for 
transporting Heat from one Place to an- 
other.—16, Of the Management of Light, 
in Iluminations; together with an Ac- 
count of a new Portable Lamp.—17. An 
Inquiry concerning the Source of the 
Light which is manifested in the Combus- 
tion of Inflammable Bodies.—18. Of the 
excellent Qualities of Coffee, and the Art 
of making it iv perfection, 

The title-page to these Essays (which 
are ded cate’, by permission, “to his 
Serene Highness the Elector Palatine, 
reigning Prince of Bavaria,”) describes 
the Author as Knight of the Orders of the 


‘ White Eagle and St. Stanislaus, Chamber- 


lain, Privy Counsellor of State, and Lieu- 
tenant-General in the Service of his Most 
Serene Highness the Elector Palatine, 
reigning Duke of Bavaria; Colonel of 
his Regiment of Artillery, and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the General Staff of his 
Army ; F. R. S. Acad. R. Hiber. Berol. 
Elec. Boic. Palat. et Amer. Soc. 

The Count lost his wife before he quilted 
America. He has left one daughter, the 
issve of that anion. 

. ‘Fo the foregoing account, which we have 
adopted wath slight alterations com a con- 
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temporary publication, we subjoin some 
interesting memorials of his character and 
pursuits, communicated by an intimate 
friend of the Count’s, resident iv Paris. 
“Count Rumford quitted England for the 
last time in the month of May 1802, for 
Paris. He went that Summer to Munich, 
and returned to Paris in the Winter. In 
the Summer of 1803, he made a tour of 
part of Switzerland and Bavaria with the 
widow of the celebrated Lavoisier, a 
woman of highly cultivated mind and 
capacious understanding ; whom shortly 
after their return to Paris he married* ; 
but their union proved unhappy, and 
they at length séparated, the Count re- 
tiring toa house at Auteuil, about four 
miles from Paris (formerly the residence 
of the celebrated Helvetius, and afterwards 
of the Physician Cabanis), where he pass~ 
ed the rest of his days in philosophical 
pursuits and experiments, almost secluded 
from the world ; for after the death of his 
worthy friend, the illustrious Lagrange, he 
saw onlyhis next door neighbour,theSenator 
Lecouteux Caneleux, Mr. Underwood, the 
member of the Royal Institution, who 
assisted him in the experiments, and.ayn 
old friend Mr. Parker, a learned Ameri- 
can, who possesses a splendid mansion in 
Parjs and a very fine landed estate and 
agricultural establishment in its environs, 
He ceased to attend the sittings of the 
National Institute ; but for the perpetual 
secretary Cuvier, a map as morally esti- 
mable as his talents aye superior to his 
French fellow-members, he always pre- 
served the highest admiration and esteem. 
One object of his latter occupations was 
a work not yet finished, though it has 
been constantiy going on for wore than 
20 years, “ On the Nature and Effects of 
Order ;” which, had he been spared to 
finish it, would probably have been one cf 
the most valuable presents ever made to 
domestic society. No man ia ali his ha- 
bits had more the spirit of order: every 
thing was classed ; no object was ever al- 
lowed to remain an instant out of its place 
the moment he had done with it; and he 
was never beyond bis time in an appoint- 
ment a single instant. He was also lat~ 
terly employed on a series of Experiments 
on the propagation of Heat in Solids. He 
had by him several unpublished Works, 
particularly one of considerable imterest 
on Meteorolites, in which he demonstrat- 
ed that they came from regions 
the atmosphere of the earth. He has 





* “ Her maiden name was Marie Anne 
Pierret Paulze. She was the daughter of 
a farmer-general ; and was married to the 
celebrated Lavoisier in 1771. She pos- 
sesses a portrait of Count Rumford, which 
was painted by Girodet, the best painter. 
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left several memoirs in French (of which 
he had a few copies printed for the use 
of his friends) on the Quantity of Heat 
obtained by the combustion of various 
substances, and the relative quantity. of 
Light from others; with a description 
of different improvements in the constrac- 
tion of Lamps, which he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing very generally adopted in 
Paris, His admirable paper on the advan- 
tages of Broad Wheels to Carriages is well 
known. He put this in practice in his own 
ehariot; but,: hough there could be no doubt 
of its advantages, it was not used by 
othe:s, the Count’s being the only carriage 
in Paris that had them. Nor did any one 
follow (which is not to be wondered at) his 
whimsical winter-dress, which was entirely 
white, even his hat. This he adopted egree- 
abiy to the law of nature, that more heated 
ays are tbrown from a dark body than a 
Jight oue , an experiment easily made, by 
taking two vessels of equal capacity, one 
lacked, the other white, and filling them 
with water heated to the same tempera- 
ture: the water contained in the dark vessel 
will be found to arrive at the temperature 
of the surrounding bodies considerabiy 
sooner than the white, and vice versa. I 
do not know whether his very simple, and 
I may add, perfect Calorometer, is known 
jn Eogiand. The apparatus with which he 
was making a series of experimeuts on the 
gelative conducting powers of different solid 
bodies for heat, and which death prevented 
his completing, is of the greatest beauty. 
It consists of a cylindrical vessel of cork 
{which is a perfect non-conductor of heat) 
in the ceuire of the bottum of which the 
small solid cylinder of the substance to 
be experimented upon is fitted into an 
aperture of exactly the same diameter as 
Ahe cylindrical vessel, which is then filled 
with water, and heat from the flame of a 
spirit lamp is applied to the lower extre- 
amity of the substance: the time the beat 
Atakes to, pass throngh and raise the tem- 
perature of the water, indicates the rela- 
tive conducting powers of the different 
substances through which it is made to 
pass. He has repeatedly declared to me, 
it was his decided opinion that heat and 
Jight were the result of. vibrations in 
Ahodies, and were not bodies themselves. 
He had lately brought to the greatest per- 
fection a.lamp for burning spirits of wine, 
and by which all explosion was rendered 
impossible. This in France is of the 
greatest convenience, where, from the low 
price of aicohol, it is nearly as economical 
#8 any other fuel for heating water, 

“The Count met with considerable 
plague in bis pursuits from the malignant 
disposition andjecalousies of his fellow mem- 
-bersof the National [nstitute,in consequence 
of having differed in opinion on capil- 
Jary attraction from theis despotic leader 


Laplace. He often used to exclaim, that 
no one who had not lived a considerable 
time in France could imagine how con- 
temptible a Nation they are, and how void 
of honour and even honesty. Whenever 
he ordered any instrumest at a Ma- 
thematical-instrument-maker’s, a similar 
one was instantly made for some one of 
the Great Nation, though of the imended 
use they were at the moment ignorant; but 
the hope of supplanting a Foreigner, and 
of arrogating to thémselves a discovery 


- (a common practice with them), jacited 


them to adopt this dishonourable practice. 
This forced him to send for a workman 
from Germany, whom he _ constantly 
employed, and who lived in his house, 
— [was one day with the Count at a 
sitting of the First Class of the lostitate, 
when we heard one of the leading members 
declare, that they would set their faces 
against any discovery which did not origi- 
nate among themselves. 

“ The Count displayed extraordinarily 
spirited conduct and firmness in refusing 
the French the passage of the city of Mu- 
nich.—He used often to dwell with muck 
pleasure on having been the means of 
bringing forward two celebrated characters, 
the Bavarian General Wrede (Wreden) 
and Sir Humphrey Davy: the former 
originally a lawyer, or a land-steward, and 
possessing great military dispositions, 
Count Rumford, then Minister of War to 
the Elector of Bavaria, gave him a com- 
mission ; and the latter was 
to him, when he had the direction of the 
Royal Institution, by Mr. Underwood, and 


was made lecturer on Chemistry. 


“ The climate of France agreeing with 
him far better than that of Bavaria, he 
received permission of the King of Ba- 
varia to reside there ; and his half-pay as 
Lieutenant-general in his service,and pen- 
sion of retreat, as Minister of his late fa- 
ther, were regularly paid him, amounting 
to about 1200/. sterling per annum. It was 
this which prevented his’ return to Eng- 
land, as Buonaparte would not, in that 
case, have allowed his vassal the King of 
Bavaria to have paid the Count. 
Bavaria joined in ghe Coalition for the 
emancipation of Europe, it wee agitated 
in Baonaparte’s council to send the Count 
away. However, as it was proved that he 
scarcely ever stirred out of bis house, he 
was allowed to remain. 

“The German, French, Spanish, and Ita- 
lian languages were as familiar to the Count 
as the English, both in speaking and writing. 
— His only recreations were playing at 
billiards against himself for want. of one 
to play with, and walking in bis garden, of 
which he was very fond, though ignorant of 
botany and even of the common names of 
the commonest plants, He was fond 
of chess, at which be played vel, bat 

y 
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tarely enjoyed this pleasure, as he said 
that after a few minutes’ play his feet be- 
came like ice, and his head like fire. He 
drew with great skill the designs of his 
own inventions, but of painting and sculp- 
ttre be had no knowledge, and little feel- 
ing; nor had he any taste for poetry. 
He had, however, greattaste for landscape- 
gardening. 


hn 


“ His habits of life were, latterly, most ab- 
stemious, — so much so that he had not 
sufficient vital strength to resist a nervous 
fever, which carried hia off on the 21st 
of August, when he was on the eve of re- 
turning to England, to which as long as he 
lived he retained the most devoted at- 
tachment,” 
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This Gentleman, who has long been 
known in the literary world, closed his 
earthly career Oct. 4, 1814, at his apart- 
ments in Co!more-row, Birmingham. He was 
descended from a very respectable family; 
his father, it is believed, having been High- 
Sheriff of Huntingdonshire ; and was born 
at St. Ives, in that county, on Christ- 
Mas day 1749. Mr. Pratt commenced 
his literary course very early in life, 
under the name of Courteney Melmoth. 
The first of his preductions which attract- 
ed the notice of the Publick, was “ The 
‘Tears of Genius, occasioned by the Death 
of Dr. Goldsmith, 1774,” (see our vol. 
XLIV. 275.) whose poetical works are 
the model of his own, and whom be has 
followed more successfully than any 
subsequent writer. His poem of “ Sym- 
pathy” (LI. p. 281.) has passed through 
Many editions, and is characterized by 
feeling, energy, and beauty. — When he 
had established a fame by his Poems and 
Novels, he threw off his assumed name, 
and increased his reputation by his suc- 
ceeding productions. He was one of the 
most prolific writers of his day; and it is 
but a just tribate to bis character to say, 
that all his works strongly tend to pro- 
mote the interests of benevolence and vir- 
tue. Though his literary fame has been 
somewhat overcast by the extraordinary 
success of several contemporary Poets, 
yet it is probable that many of his works 
will be admired when most of theirs have 
sunk into oblivion. His chief error was 
not knowing how to check the exaberance 
of his feeling and imagination ; and, there- 
fore, he sometimes diffused his sentiments 
to a tedious extent. His first novel, entitled 
“Liberal Opinions upon Animals, Man, 
and Providence,” 1775, &c. was published 
in detached volumes, which were eagerly 

rused as they successively appeared.— 

y display the imperfection which we 
have noticed, but exhibit, at the same 
time, some well-drawn characters, parti- 
cularly those of Benignus ard Draper, and 
the work altogether is bighly amusing and 
interesting. His ‘* Shenstone Green,’ 
“ Emma Corbett,” “ The Pupil of Plea- 
sure, or the New System [Lord Chester- 
a illustrated,” (XLVI. 522.) have 
pa throngh many éditions, and are 
likely to preserve their station, His 


« Gleaningsy” (LXVI.231, 501; LXXI: 
251; LXXVI. 153.) and “ Cottage Pic- 
tures,” have been deservedly admired; 
but the former are certainly extended to a 
wearisome excess, A judicious selection 
from his works, and a candid account of 
his life, would form an interesting and 
amusing miscellany, and probably may 
be expected from his friend and literary 
coadjutor, Dr. Mavor.—Mr, Pratt was ine 
timately connected with many distinguish- 
ed characters of ourtimes, Among these 
were Dr. Potter, the translator of Eschylus 
and Euripides, the elder Colman, Dr. 
Beattie, and, indeed, most of those charac- 
ters whose works will live with the litera- 
ture of their country. The collection of 
letters which Mr. Pratt received, form a 
considerable mass ; and a selection would 
be an interesting addition to our episto-~ 
Jary treasures. His “* Sympathy” was 
first handed to the late Mr. Cedell by 
another of his friends, Gibbon the Histo- 
rian. Dr. Hawkesworth was one of Mr. 
Prait’s most intimate friends; and the latter 
wrote a Tragedy entitled ‘* The Fair Circa- 
sian,.1780,” which was founded on the 
novel of “ Almoran and Hamet,” written 
by the former. ‘This Tragedy was repre- 
sented with considerable success at Drury- 
lane Theatre, and the heroine was per- 
formed by the present Countess of Derby. 
The character was intended for Mrs. Sid- 
dons, of whom Mr. Pratt was one of the 
earliest friends; but that Luminary of the 
Stage did not adorn the theatrical world 
in the Metropolis till the following year. 
—Mr. Pratt’s other dramatic productions 
were, “ Joseph Andrews,” a farce, 1778 ; 
never published. ‘‘ School for Vanity,” a 
comedy, 1785. ‘‘ New Cosmetic,” a come- 
dy, 1790. “Fire and Frost,” a comic 
opera, 1805. ‘“‘ Hail Feliow, well met,’ 
adrama, 1805. ‘* Love’s Trials,” a co- 
mic opera, 1805. “ The Mine,” a dramatic 
ballet; not published. “ The Saxon Prin- 
cess,” a tragedy; not published. ‘ The 
Vale of Petrarch,” a dramatic poem ; hot 
ublished.—Mr. Pratt was for a short time 
in the Church, during which be pub- 
lished a beautiful elegy, entitled “ The 
Partridges,” which is to be found in 
all the collections of fugitive poetry. He 
afterwards ventured on theatrical boards, 
end performed Hamlet at Covent-garden 
ie 
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in 1774, but not with such success as to 
tempt him to adopt the profesgion of an 
Actor, though he was followed and ad- 
mired as a public reader in this coun- 
try, in Scotland, and in freland. He 
then entered into a partnership with a 
bookseller at Bath; but he found that a 
shop was little congenial to his disposition 
and habits, and therefore soon relinquish- 
ed the connexion. The early life ef Mr. 
Pratt was marked by such indiscretious as 
too frequently accompany geuius, obliged 
to subsist by its own labours ; but he was 
always ready to employ his efforts in the 
service of humanity, and was particularly 
zealous in the cause of uafriended. talents; 
Witness his “ Specimens of the Poetry of 
Joseph Blackett ; with an Account of his 
Life, and some [ntroductory Observa- 
tions” (see vol. LXXX. page 50,) No 
man who ever attained public distinc- 
tion was more exempt from envy; and 
though he may, in the vicissitudes of a 
life unsupported by fortune, and expos. 
ed to all the casualties of a precarious 
aubsistenc, have fellen into errors, no- 
thiag of malice or ill-nature can justly be 
imputed to him; and as his works are all 
intended to promote the interests of vir- 
tue, none of those errors should be “ re. 
membered in his epitaph.” 

Other Works by Mr. Pratt, not noticed 
in the above account, are: “ The Sub- 
lime and Beautiful of Scripture. Being 
Essays on Select Passages of Sacred Com- 
positions,” 1777. ‘An Apology for the 
Life and Writings of David Hume,” 1777. 
(XLVII. 522, 538.) “Travels of the 
Heart, written in France,” 2 vols. 1778, 
“ Observations on Young’s NightThoughts,” 
8vo. “ Landscapes in Verse, teken in 
Spring,” 1785. (LV. 808.) “ Miscella- 
nies,” 4 vols. 1786. (LVI. 5, 1065.) 
“ Triumph of Benevolence,” a poem, oc- 
casioned by the design of erecting a Mo- 
nument to Mr. Howard. ‘“‘ Humanity, or 
the Rights of Nature,” a poem, 1788, 
cai 435.) “ An Ode on his Majesty’s 

very.” “ Family Secrets, literary and 
domestic,” a novel, 1797, 5 vols. 12mo. 
(LXVIT. 418. LXVIIIL. 414.) “A Let- 
ter to the Tars of Old England,” and 
« A Letter to the British Soldiers,” 
1797, (LXVII. 859.) “ Pity’s Gift, a 
Collection of interesting Tales, to excite 
the Compassion of Youth for the Ani- 
mal Creation. Selected from the Works 
of Mr, Pratt, by a Lady,” 1798, (LXVIII. 
489.) “ John and Dame ; or, The Loyal 
Cottagers,” a poem, 1805, (LXXHI. 951.) 
* Harvest Home, consisting of Supplemen- 
tary Gleanings, Original Dramas and 
Poems, Contributions of Literary Friends, 
and Select Republications, including Sym- 
pathy, a m, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged, from the Eighth Edition.” 1805, 


three vols, 8vo, (LXXV. 247, LEXVH. 
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447.) ‘* The Cabinet of Poetry, con- 
taiming the best entire Pieces which are 
to be found in the Works of the British 
Poets, from Milton to Beattie. The Works 
of each Poet prefaced by an Account of 
his Life and Character, by Mr. Pratt ;’” 
6 vols. 1808, (LXXVIII. 615.) “ The 
Contrast, a Poem, inclading Comparative 
Views of Britain, Spain, and France,” 
1808. (LXXVMI. 920.) “ The Lower 
World: a Poem, in Four Books, with 
Notes,” 1810. (LXXX. 454.) “A De- 
scription of Leamington Spa,” a favourite 
Retreat of Mr. Pratt’s, is noticed in our 
vol. LXXXII..i, 357; apd im the present 
volume, i. 587. 





DEAT HS. 

1813. At Dinapore, Bengal, Edward 
Dec, 17.°™ Shippen Arnold, esq. deputy 
paymaster-general to the East lodia Com. 
pany’s forces, Muttra. | 

1814, March 10. At Bombay, the wife 
of Col. Lionel Smith, 85th reg. and second 
daughter of T. Galioway, esq. of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland. 

July 21. Near Stonington in Connecticut, 
in N. America, in his 19th year, Mr. Thos. 
Barratt Power; fourth son of Dr. Power, of 
Atherstove, co. Warwick. He was « mid- 
shipman on board H. M. ship Saperb, m- 
der the command of the Hon. Commodore 
Chas. Paget; and had been sent out that 
evening in command of the ship’s gig, 
manned and armed, for the p of 
annoying the coasting-trade ofthe Enémy, 
as was the custom; when, unhappily, his 
usual eé ize and intrepidity carrie? 
him alongside a vessel, which, owing to 
the darkness of the night, he did not dis- 
cover to be an armed ship of 10 gun, 
from which seeing no other chance to 
escape, he bravely determined to attempt 
to board her, in which gallant effort he re- 
ceived a musket-ball through his head,and 
instantly expired, His remains were in- 
terred at Stonington, with every attention 
and respect which an Enemy could bestow. 
His Captain and his comrades represent 
him as a young man of uncommon pro- 
mise, and to have been tniversally re- 
spected and lamented on board the Saperb;’ 
and in the discharge of his religious and 
professioual duties, to have been truly ex- 
emplary. Capt. Paget, in a letter to a Rev. 
Friend in this country, requesting him to 
communicate the disastrous and afflicting 
event to his disconsolate parent, says, “ f° 
can assure you, my dear Sir, that this 
catastrophe has been deeply felt by us alf 
on board; but I must particularize my own 
grief, because the joss has been to mie, 
that of a youth whom I have been for 
years watching, and appreciating the 
meritof, and by his utvaried exemplary 
conduet on every occasien, from — 

° 
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of our being together, had secured to 
himself my entire esteem and confidence.” 

July 25, On his passage from Jamaica, 
on board the Conquestador, Capt. Lord 
William Stewart, son of the Marquis of 
Bute ; mide a post captain in the Navy 
1799; elected M. P. for Cardiff 1902, 
1806, 1807; marfied, June 1806, Hon. 
Georgiana Maude, sister to Viscount 
Hawarden: she died 4ug.’31, 1807, with- 
out issue. ~. 

Killed while commanding a company in 
the 89th foot at the battle near the Falls 
of Niagara, Lieut. Joba Heury Latham, 
second of Jotin Lataam, esq. of Romsey, 
Hants, and grandson of John Latham, 
M. D. of the same place. 

July 27. On board the Conquestador, 
of a fever, Humpbrey Parry Okeden, mid- 
shipman, eldest son of D, O, P. O, esq. of 
Moor Critcbell, Dorset. 

July... At Fort Richlieu, Genoa, by 
lightning, aged 20, Lieut. St, Johu Har- 
man, 1 ith foot, 

Aug. 9. At sea, on board H. M. ship 
Royal Oak, on his passage to the attack 
of the City of Washington, aged 27, Lieut. 
Burchell, R. N. 

Aug. if. At Quebec, Mr, James God- 
dard, of the Commissariat department. 

Aug. 15. Received a musket-ball in his 
breast, which caused his death in a short 
time, after leading his regiment in ‘the 
most gallant manner to the attack of Fort 
Erie, ‘Upper Canada (having carried the 
outworks by assault, and the fort by es- 
ealade), Col. Hercules. Scott,’ of Brother- 
ton, 103d reg.; in whom the service has lost 
a@ most valuable, active, and zealous offi- 
cer. Hehad the good fortune to acquire 
the respect and esteem of the militia, and 
ef the inhabitants generally of. both Pro- 
*inces, having been of the utmost service 
in bringing them forward, placing the 
greatest confidence in them, and instruct- 
ipg them how to be useful in the defence 
of their Country against its invaders. His 
remains were iuterred the same evening in 
the presence of the survivors of his regi- 
ment, attended by the only three officers 
who came out of the Fort unhurt, the re- 
giment having retreated after the fall of 
their leader, in consequence of the Ame- 
ricans having blown up a platform, by 
which 200 brave feliows were killed or 


wounded. 
Whilst leading his men to the attack of 
the American entrenched camp at Fort 


Erie, Upper Canada, the gallant Lieut.- 


col. Drummond, 104th reg. 


Aug. 22. At Zarsko Zelo, Gen. Count 


Amafeldt, well knowa for the share he for- 
merly bad in the political affairs of Swe- 


den, In the campaign of 1812, he at- 


tended the Emperor of Russia as adjutant- 
geseral, and was since president of the 


[Oct 


Committee for the organization and go- 
vernment of Finland. 

Aug. 26. At his only remaining chateau, 
de la Barge, Puy de Dome, the Marquis 
of Montmorin St, Herem, grandson of the 
Marquis Montmorin, and nephew of Count 
M. governor of Foutainbleau, who fell ia 
the massacre of September for his loyalty. 
The strongest marks of respect were shewn 
to his memory by the inhabitants, though 
he had lost his former possessions as the 
antient lord of the commune.—The Count, 
his brother, is the only temaining member 
of the family ; but is blind from a’ wound 
received in service. After the loss of for- 
tune and of hope, be has retired to the 
Hote! des Invalides. 

Aug. 23. At Chertsey, Capt. John Ker, 
formerly commander of the Princess Char- 
lotte packet at Falmouth. 

Aug. 29. At sea, Sir John Scott, of An- 
crum, midshipman on bvard the Rhian 
frigate. 

Aug. 30. Atthe Vicarage-house at Olves- 
ton, to the auspeakable regret of her pa- 
rents, after three days illness, aged 13,Rhoda 
Mytton, second daughter of the Rev. Dr, 
Chorleton, of Woodhouse, Gloucestershire. 
Such was the goodne-s of her heart and 
the sweetness of her disposition, that, 
though so young, she was ever anxious to 
sacrifice her own wishes if by so doing she 
could in any ways contribute to the hap- 
piness and comfort of those about ber, 
Her face was the index to her mind, and 
equally lovely, for 
“Of Nature’s gifts she might with Lilies 


boast, 
And with the half-blown Rose,” 

Aug. 30. Wounded, attacking the Ene- 
my’s troops encamped at Bellair, whilst 
animating his men in the most herdic 
manner, and expired a few minutes after 
quitting the field, Sir Peter Parker, bart. 
captain of H. M. ship Menelaus, the last 
of his race of maritime heroes, He Was 
the son of Rear-adm. George P. who, by his 
gallant exploits in the West Indies, was 
made Post at the age of 19; grandson to 
the brave veteran Sir Peter Parker, Ad~- 
niral of the Fleet, created a baronet Dec, 
28,°1782, who, when a captain, distin- 
guished himself in the famous American 
war, by laying with his 50 gan ship be- 
fore a strong fort in the Carolitas, u 
he and his master were the only men re~ 
maining alive upon deck; and great- 
grandson of Rear-admiral Christopher’ 
Parker (who died in 1765), 
from ao antieut and respectable family ie 
Ireland. (See a tribule o his memory in our 
Poetry, iy goo 

Aug. 31. § ly, David Thomas, esq. 
of Wellfield-house, co. Radnor, many 
years tant-general to the aroy 
Pay-office, Whitehall. . a Sc 

; t Aug: 
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Axg. .,. Suddenly, Mr. Robert Cooke, 
organist, and master of the choristers of 
Westminster Abbey ; son of the late Dr. 
Clarke, the Musical Composer. 

Pate Se Me At his Hotel, im Paris, Baron 
Malouet, Minister of Marine. 

, At the Mythe, Henry Wakeman, esq. of 
Upper Baker-street. 

i. 8, In Gray's Inn, aged 74, Edw. 
Van Harthals, esq. a gentleman of great 
eminence as a merchant. 

At Vienna, suddenly, baving retired in 
ag. good health as usual, after being long 
occupied with business, in her 63d year 
(having been born Aug. 11, 1752), her 
Majesty the Queen of the Two Sicilies, 
daughter of the Empress Maria [beresa, 
and sister of the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, late Queen of France. She was 
a. woman of great spirit and intrigue, and 


~ had been exiled from Sicily ov accownt of 


hers opposition to tbe political changes in- 
troduced in the government there. 

Sept. 9. At Limerick, J. Carpenter, esq. 
of the firm, of Poe and Carpenter; son 
of the late Alderman Thos. C. who filled 
the office of mayor of that city. 

Sept. 10, At Chilham cones Kent, (the 
seat of J. Wildman, esq.) Vincent Wood, 


bao the Glebe-house, near Timolin, Ire- 
land, Mrs. Bellingham, widow of the late 
Col. B. of Ardagh, near Drogheda. 

Sept. 11, Aged 73, Wm. Prescod, esq, 

At Westham, pvear Colebrook, = 
Aang Dalrymple, widow of Sir W. D. bart. 
of Cousland, 

At Sileby, aged 74, Mrs, Clifford, relict 
of John C. esq. of co. Leic. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Sarah Willi a of Abing- 
dow, Berks, relict of the Jate Jas. W. esq. 

Near Crosmonna, co. Mayo, at the ad- 
vanced age of 112 years, Thos, Geughan. 
Though poor, yet always cheerful and 
content, this hardy veteran. passed 110 
years of his life wholly unacquainted with 
sickness, up to the end of which period he 
was able to take a fall share with all, the 
young members of his family in the labours 
of the field. —A memorable circumstance 
in his otherwise eventiess history was his 
appearance in the County Court, at the 
age of 106; where, by his clear and intelli- 
gent he fully proved the validity 
of a. survey made in the year 1725, thereby 
gontributing chiefly to the termivation of 
an important law-suit. His eldest son, 
7b ey hw in the habit of cajling 

a3." ah reg. ol upwards of 70, bids 
father’s patriarchal 


“At Cork, Pail. Massy, of Glenville, 
late captain in the 35th foot. 

At vre-de-Grace, the wife of Capt. 

Jas. Moripy, a of the East India Company’s 


" Guy. 3 Mac. October, 1814, 


ty - lo Lo arg Cavendish- 

as. Cava urphy, architect 

ae his Fathers in Great Ormond-st, in 
his 22d year, beloved and lamented by all 
who knew him, Mr. Wm. Shearman, the 
last surviving son of W. Shearman, M, D, 

At the Grove, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Wm. Odell, M.. P.. for Limerick, and a 
Lord of the Treasury. 

At Ostend, Joon, Ferguson, esq, pay- 
master of the 2d batt. 78th regt. 

In an attack on the Enemy near Balti- 
more, Major-geu. Robert Ross, 21st fusi- 
leers ; though of an early age, one of the 
brightes: ornaments of bis profession ; 
who, whether at the head of a regiment, a . 
brigade, or corps, had alike displayed the 
talents of command ; who was not less be- 
loved in bis private, than enthusiastically 
admired in his public” character; and 
whose only fault, if it may be deemed so, 
was an excess of gallantry, enterprize, 
and devotion to the service. He had at 
Maida, in the Peninsula, but particularly 
at Washington, given such proofs of dis- 
interested courage and conduct, -_A 
loss may truly be termed national. He 
only survived to recommend a young me 
unprovided family to the protection of 
King aud Country. His remains were in. 
terred in St. Paul’s Church-yard, Halifax, 
Sept. 29, under a discharge of half-minute 
guns, and followed to the grave by the 
grenadier company of the 64th, by all the 
principal naval.and military officers, and 
a large number of inhabitants. 

Sept. 13, in his 68th year, Mr. Richard 
Lea, bookseller, of Greek-street, Soho. 

Wm. Jas. Jones, esq. of Egham, 

At Bristol, Rich, J fries, esq. a gentle- 
man of strict honour and integrity. 

At Castle Connell, aged 29, Thomas 
Frewin, esq. 

Sept. 14, At. Manchester-builcings, in 
his 61st year, John Parkhouse, esq. secre- 
tary to the Carnatic Commissioners, 

ed 63, Wm. Moore, ésq 

At her Sou’s at Clapton, as aged 70, A 70, Anne, 
relict of the late Alderman 

At Bushey, Herts, Eleanor, wife of J. 
Gurry, esq. 

At Croom, Rev, Lawrence Harnett, P.P, 

Sept. 15. At his father-in-law’s, Upper 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, in his 
20th year, J. Roper Chambers, esq. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Sir Sam, C. of Bredger-house, Kent. 

At Edmonton, aged44, J. Whitbread,esq. 

In. Somers-town, Mr. Wm, Lee, many 

clerk to Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and 
‘o. Lombard-street. 

in. his 76th year, Mr. Arthur Ball, many 
years accountant to the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 

17. At Richmond-bill, ia her 74th 
year, Mrs, Bliz. Jervis, only daughter i 











thie late T. 3. esq. of Christchurch, Mié- 
dlesex, uncle to the preseot Karl of St. 
Vincent. : 

At Chertséy, Surrey, aged 28, mage | 
wife of D. Grazebrouk, esq. solicitor, 
daughter of Mr. Grazebrook, of Adoam 
Bauk, near Stourbridge, 

At Bristol, Mary, wife of Jas. Mackay, 
esq. of the War-office, Ma 

~At the advanced age of 81, Robert 
Tompson, of Hinckley, g mah, an 
honest and worthy man, and much re- 
pected by those who knew bim.—lIn poli- 


s 
fics he was a staanch Whig of the old. 


achool. In religion he was a zealous and 
consistent Protestant Dissenter of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, of which con- 
gregation in that town he was a valuable 
member, whose interest, harmony, and 
prosperity he was at all times solicitous to 
promote: he was, however, no bigot, but 
esteemed men of all parties, whom 
le appreciated rather for their actions 
then their seatiments. ft is pleasing to 
remark, thar hie remains were follo to 
the grave by many highly respectable per- 
edns of dif Ry ingen whp met 
together to pay 2 te of respect 
to an aged valuable friend. He hed 


death is record- 
p., 191.) only two months. He had 
been dne of the trustees of the Great 
Feoffment in Hinckley for more than half 
a century, being admitted to that situation 
in 1760, See Mr. Nichols’s History of 
Leivestershire, vol. 1V. Part ii.p.699—702. 
At Castle Connell, R, Powell, esq. late 
4f Prospect, Limerick, by whose death a, 
property devolves to his eld- 

est son Capt. F. P. fate of the Limerick 


bas Aino house, co. te, Mrs. 


Mary Campbell, widow of the A.C, 
ay Barcaldine and Glenuve. 

18. At Lambeth, aged 45, Lieut. 
Tonzeau, R. N. son of the late Rev. J. T. 
many years of Plymouth. He had served 
$5 years in the Navy, wherein he distin- 
guished himself as a brave r in the 
memorable battles of the Ist of June, 
1794, and 14th of Feb, 1797, under Howe 
and Si. Vincent. 

"In her 75th year, Elizabeth, wife of De. 
Robert Dimsdale, of Bishop’s Stortford, 


Herts. : 

Aged 69, J. Smallwood, esq. late of the 
even, in which he served 
53. years. 


W. Collins Jackson, sq. of Langley- 
jodge, Bucks, _ 
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Sept. 19. Frances, wif of Mr. J. Dodd 
solicitor, Caroline-street, Bedford-row. 

At Cottons, Essex, after many yeaw 
severe suffering, Wm. Mashiter, esq. 

Aged 29, Jemima, wife of Christ. J. 
Mills, esq. Broomsbrow- co. Glouces- 
te#, second ter of the late Jame 


Hatch,  j Clayberry-hall, Essex. 
; . At Teroham Greed, Mm 


Greenwood, of the Adelphi. 

Mr. J. Dolbe, coachmaster, Camberwell, 
wi Ge pespeat: wen Cape. Lyon 
, » spent. with ' 
suddenly iv the arms of Mrs. L. his niece, 

Adm. Rogers, 
, . 21. Im bis 28d year, Lieut. Rady, 
. R. N. youngest son ot Cob 
W. Gower-street, Bedford-square. 
John Robinson, esq. many years Clerk: 
. tas Cheleti 


promoting Chr 
Knowledge, and Secretary to the Society 
of Patrons for the Anniversary of thw 
Charity schools. 
- fadia C nite pad 
the East ompany’s 3 
‘At Bimsey, near Oxford, in bis ‘Sith 
yous, Br. ey e- uw Mella, 
4. 22. In his year, H. 
oq fH ry-place. 
T m, John Prescott, esq..of 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, many years 
the British Factory, St. Pe- 


wet Clines, tn bic Sick poor, Guise iAlihe, 
i of London 


Mr. Samuel Boaner, sen. of Hinckley. 
He had retired from business for a fee 


years, : 

At Shrewsbury, Sir Erasmus Burrows, 
bart. of Ireland.—He was 
the 17th baronet in the family. 


At Mambeim, aged 62, his Highness 


Henry, 43d Prince of Reus, Plauen, &c. 


At Berlin, aged 56, Aagustus William 


of led the procession ; and Prince 
Hardenberg’s coach 


Sept. 23. At Heaton-house,: near Man- 
chester, aged 65, Rt.-hon. Thos. Egerton, 
Earl of Wilton, Viscount and Baron Grey 
de Wilton, and a baronet, His 
was first elevated to the peerage ia 


as Lord Grey de Wilton, having previously 


in 1756 succeeded bis father as a baronet. 
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in Sir Walter oy fh g 
His hip married Eleanor, one of the 


Thémas Grosvenor, a minor, second 
father Rich- 
ard was first elevated to the peerage in 
- The young Earl of Wilton ig next 
brother of Lord Belgrave now at Oxford 
University. iHegiti 


is represented by che pre- 
sent Earl of Bridgewaier, the heir pre- 
sumptive towhich title is the Rev. Fraucis 


76, Mr. 
Primvose-street, Bishopsgate Without. He 
resitiéd in the house in which he died up- 
wards of half \a centery, . 

“At ‘Gould’s-heath, Benson, Oxon, G: 
Davis, esq. 

At Gawcott, wear Buckingham, in his 
78th year, Mr, Joho West, a man equally 
remarkable for the plainness and sim 
city of his manners, and for his genuine 
piety and benevolence. After having, by 
indefatigable indusiry and the most rigid 
@vonomy, accomulaied considerable pro- 


| indulge 

that of doing good : by bis will be has 
bequeathed to the poor of the hamlet of 
Gawcott (where he was born, where 
he spent nearly the whole of his life) the 
sum of 801. per ann. for ever, together with 
gn additional sam of $0/. to be 
for their benefit in each of the five years 
mext succeeding his decehte'; thas shew- 
_ ing himself in death, as he bad been i 
life, the friend of thé poor: but 
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At Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 74, Mr, 
Francis Altham Cumberlege, formerly a 
“Tee a Of aporienye her 

|. Of an ic attack, in 

76h year, Sarah wife of 5. Cotes, esq. 
Paradise Row, Chelsea. Pier ates aad 
band ever bad stronger motives for gri 
the most acute, than that which is 
sioned by the death of this most amia 

pageennen aT is not the cus. 

nguage of posthumous praise, 

but of consideration and truth, to say, 
that as far asto human nature 
is given, Mrs. Cotes was perfect in eve 
virtue and menial grace. Her ~ 
and benignity of manners (the fountain 
which was the heart) commanded the ad- 
miration of all her i 
conduct thro: a 
esteem and lo’ a 4 
intimately all language will be pronuun- 
ced impvient to do justice to ber merits — 
The attainments of this‘lady in the an of 
painting should oot be passed over m six 
lence ; pursting it ‘as an amn<-ment 
merely, she arrived at & skili and perfecs 


tion which the first professor ‘envy, 
She has executed in water c a series’ 
of shells iu Classes, from origiaal 


specimens furnished by the late George 
Keaie, esq. celeviated as a poet and natus 
ra! historian, in a style of exquisite ” 
correctness, aed finish, that bas not bees 
surpassed by any living artist. Her ta- 
lents were not confined to this de partmeng 
of the art; as they have filled skp vote 
and portfolios of her Liends with histori 
cal subjects, landscape, naturg! history 
&c. The maiden name of Mrs. Cotes w 
Shepherd ; and she was of a 
very respectable and antiest family of 
that mame in tershjre. 

pt. 28. At Hillingdon, } 


62, Elizabeth, wife of Wai. Perry, M.D. 
and one of his *s Justices of 
Peace. “ They ied i 
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cheated to the Lord of the Manor, and the 
freeholds to his Majesty. — Are the num- 
bers born on ship-board during this very 
long warfare still without the comfort (cold 
as it generally is) of even a part for 
a final resort?” - 

Sept.29. tn St Giles’s, Norwich, dine 84, 
the Rev. Thos. Howes, rector of Moursing- 
thorpe, co. Norfolk, 1756, and of Thoradon, 
co. Suffo'k, !7'73.--He was a profound scho- 
Jar, and the formidable antagonist (with 
Bp. Horsley) of the late Dr. Priestley, in the 
Trinitarian controversy in 1781. In 1784, 
he published a Sermon preached at Nor- 
wich, at the primary visitation of Bishop 
Bagot; and was the Author of “ Critical 
Observations on Books antient and mo- 
dern, » and several theological works. He 
was of Clare Hali, Cambridge, A. B. 1746. 

Sept. .,.. At Plower-hill, co. Galway, the 
Right Hon. Anthony Nugent, Lord River- 
$ton, *Baron Nugent of Riverston,: co. 
Galway. His Lordship married, June 25, 
1772, Olivia, daughter of Ar:bur French, 
esq. of Tyrone, co. Galway, by whom he 
had issue, William-Thomas, Artiur-An- 
thony, and Olivia-Emilia. The title de- 
volves to his eldest son, the Hon. William- 
Thomas Nugent, of Palace, now Lord 
Riverston.— I'he Peerage of Riverston was 
conferred by King James Il. by patent 
dated at Dublin, Apri! 3, 1689, on the 
Hon. Thomas Nugent, Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland, lineal ancestor of the late Peer. 
‘Lord Chief Justice Nugent, the first Ba- 
von Riverston, was the second son of 
Richard Nugent, second Earl of West- 
meath, and eleventh Barov Delvin.—Of 
the titles conferred by King James II. in 
Ireland after the abdication, the tities of 
Kenmare, De Burgh of Bophin, and Ri- 
verston, alone exist. Of these titles the 
following is a correct list: Ist, Richard 
Tatbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, lord deputy of 
Treland, created Duke of ‘Tyrconnel, ex- 
tinct. 2. Generai Patrick Sarsfield, creat- 
éd Earl of Lucan, extinct. 3. Sir Valentine 
Browne, bart. crested Visc. Kenmare and 
Baron of Castlerosse ; his descendant Va- 
Jentine, the fifth Viscount (under this 
patent), was created in 1798, Viscount 
Kenmare: in the patent he is styled Sir 
Valentine Browne, bart. (the title granted 
‘by King James not being allowed), and 
in 1800 be was further advanced to the 
dighity of Eari of Kenmme. 4. Sir Alex- 
der Fitton, ‘kunt, Lord. Chancellor of Ire- 
land, ‘created Baron Gausworth, extinct. 
5. The Hon. Colonel John Bourke, created 
Baron De Burgh of Bophin ; this noble- 
man afterwards succeeded to the Earldom 
of Clanricarde on the decease of his elder 
brother, Richard, eighth Earl; he was 
great grandfather of the late Marquis of 
Clanricatde; and great great grandfather 
“of ‘the Present and thirteenth Earl of 

Clapricarde, in whom the pretension te 
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Thomas Nugent, lord chief justice, creat 

ed Baron Riverstoh ; which title has” de- 
scended to his great grandson William 
Thomas Nu Lord SRiverstoa, Ni B. 
Hales, Earl of Tetiterden, in Kent, fs an 
English peerage; and map yt is or 
in placing it in the list 

ferred in Ireland by James fi conn 
his History of Limerick Sates, that Do- 
minick Roche, of the house of Fermdy, 
was created Baron Tarbert and’ Viscotine 
Cahiravolla by James II. ; but-this seéms 
questionable. —It has been #aid that the 
title of Riverston was offered to be confer. 
red by & new patent, in 1800 10 the lite 
Lord (as in the case of Lord Ketimiire) ; 
but the offer being accompanied by a con- 
dition to which bis Lordship could mot con- 
scientiously accede, he thought Proper to 
decline the proffered honour. 

Laiely, At her mother’s, Hon. Mrs.Gage,. 
Great Cumberland-street, the wife of Capt. 
Ogle, R. N. 

In consequence of taking opium whilst 
in a sta'é of lunacy, J. Hogarth Johnstitie, 
esq. uf Great Mary!ebone-street. 

At Knightsbridge, in consequence of an 
accidental puncture in her arm with’a pair 
of scissars, which from negleet became 
inflamed, and brought on a fatal fever, 
aged 22, Mary, daughter of J. Knott, esq. 

At Brook-house, Clapton, Rev. Sir Ca- 
rew Vyvyan, bart. of warren, Corn- 
wall, Having left no issue, the title’ Ae- 
volves on Vyel Vyvyan, esq. of Trelo- 
warren, 

At Stoke Newi , Joséph Gurney 
Bevan, a teacher among the sociéty of 
Friends, and a man beld in deserved esti- 
mation by that community, 

At Bradford, Yorkshire, much respécted, 
aged 80, Mr. Cowling Ackroyd, ironmonger. 

Oct. 2. At Brighton, in her 74th year, 
Sarab Countess of Denbigh, widow of the 
late Basil 6th Earl of Denbigh and “Des- 
mond, grandfather of the present Earl, a 
minor. Her ladyship was youngest daugh- 
ter of Edward Farnham, esq. of Quorn- 
don, co. Leicéster. She was bort’ Oct. 
25, 1741; and married May 5, 1769; to 
Sir Charles Halford, bart. (who died ....... 
1780). She was married, ‘secondly, July 
21, 1783, to Basi! Fielding, the late Earl of 
Denbigh and Desmond ; and by bis lord- 
ship’s death, July 14, 1800, Was again left 
a widow. Her remains were deposited at 
Wistow, with those of ber first husband ; 
under whose will, the lordship’ of Wistow 
with its appurtenances (now worth between 
three and four thousand’ poutids a year) 
devolves to Sir Henry Halford, bart. ‘the 
deservedly eminent ~ Lady Den. 
bigh's personal ‘is: ‘rielpaty de. 
vised to Edw. Farnham, ¢sq. her youngest 
and only sarviving’ brother, who ‘haé a'nu- 
merous young family. « ue "es 
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Oct. 11. At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 
"9, Mr. Thomas Browne. 

At his tectory-bouse, Stone y- Stanton, 
Leicestershire, in his 724 year, the Rev. 
Robert Boucher Nickolts, LL.D. This gen- 

n, a‘natrve of the West Indies, was 


présented, in 1779, to the rectory of Stoney 


Stanton, by the Earl of Huntingdon; and, 
in 1186, to the collegiate deanery of Mid- 
diebam in Yorkshire, by the duke of North- 
umberland, fer his servies as chaplain to 
the fifth regiment of foot in America, and 
for his loyalty in that way. He published, 
in 1782, a Discourse preached at Leivester, 
May 6, at the visitation of the Archdeacon, 
.from,_1 Tim: iv. 15, under the title of “ The 
general Objects of Clerical Attention con- 
sidered, with particular Reference to the 
present Times ;” in which the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity are inculeated 
with great energy, in opposition to the 
principles of Hobbism; and he distin: 
guished himself honourably, in 1788, by a 
very humane pamphlet on the Slave Trade, 
under the title of “*A Letter to the Trea- 
surer of the Society instituted for the pur- 
pose of effecting the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade ;” (see our vol. LVIN. p.54.)—In 
answer to a re of Mr. Nichols, to be 
furnished with a list of his publications for 
bis “« History of Leicestershire,” the good 
Dean said) ‘1 have done vothing of im- 
portance to merit notice; and the 
things I have published, about ha!f a do- 


' P 

‘Anti-Jacobiv ; one apon the Dissolution of 
Parliament—Considerations on the Rejec- 
tidn of the Catholic Bill ; printed at Hinck- 
ley, and inserted by the Anti-Jacobin (not 
by my desire) for April, or May, or June, 

1807; another, on the Curates’ proposed 
Bill, in the same Review, in ohe of those 


Schism in the Charch among the Metho- 
distic Clergy, and the means of check- 
ing it.””—Mr. Nichols was indebted to this 
gentleman for some interesting Memoirs 
of the Rev. John Bold, fo r curate of 
Stoney Stanton (see ‘‘ History of Leicester- 
shire,” vol. FV. p. 975, and our vol. 
LXXXII. p, 426). These Memoirs have 


pene se Mr.Chalmers in his“ Bio- 
graphica Ticgeeas By the death of 


this worthy Divine, the cause of true Reli- 
gion and of the Church of Englaod has 
been deprived of a most_yaluable friend 


an! advocate; and all the poor with whom 
he was in the senmnatt ogee) commented 
have sustained a severe loss. nS 
Oct. 15, At Edinbargh,' in an advanced - 
age, Mrs. Mackenzie, relict of Lieut, Ro- 
derick M., formerly of Linessie, near Beaty, 
Ross-shire, N. B. The many excellent qua- 
Iities which this lady 
her universally beloved aud respected : an 





part of her character, producidg in ber a 
strikmg mstance of the blessed effects of 
Religion without aasterity, fall of hope and 
full of good fruits. According to ber de- 
sire, her remains were ioterred in the Grey 
Friars churchyard, in the tomb of the ce- 


cated under the Rév. Dr. Newcombe, at 
Hackney, from wheuce he was transferred 
in 1746 to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In 1750, he took the degree of B. A. with 
consideravic reputation, and was chosen 
fellow of that Society. He afterwards 
obtained the Lay fellowship ; which he va- 
cated in 1762, by marrying Eleanor, se- 
cond daughter of John Simpson, esq. of 
Bradley in the county of Durham, who 
survives him. Mr. Ord as early entered 
of Lincoln’s Ino ; and upon being called 
to the Bar practised in the Court of Chau- 

cery. In 177}, be came into Parliament 


by the Barl of Clarendon ; aud in 1778 
appointed Maste. io . Thenext 
Session he was r-turned for Hastings, and 
chosen Chairman of Ways aud Means, 

in 





en a a en 


a en 
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claimed for himself He carried this can- 
dour into the most ordinary occurrences 
of life; was characteristic of his con- 
versation ; and shewed itself in wh 


im which situation he gave general satis- 
faction. The following session he came 
th for Wendover; and in 1790, took bis 
final leave of Parliament: In 1809, he 
resigned his office of Master in Chancery, 
and that of attorney-general for Lancas- 
ter; in 1810; and shortly after retired to 
@ email place at Purser's Cross, in the pa- 
rish of Fulham, where he had early in 
life amused himself in horticultural pur- 
suits, and where there are several foreign 
trees of his own raising, remarkable both 
for their and size. He died on 
the6th of June, 1814, aged 85, fellow 
of the R. 8. A. S. and of the Horticultural 


Society, kc. — Mr. Ord was possessed of 


good abilities ; and, by a taste for read- 

ing, a be cultivated from an early 

2 oforaaton acquired a considerable stock 
information on most subjects connected 
literature. His mind was 


improve- 

ment both of the understanding and the 
heart. — In pofiticks his principles were 
those of the British Constitution, which 
he had carefully studied ; and in religion, 
those of the Established Church, to which 
he was conscientiously attached, and prac- 
tioally But, though decided in 
his sentiments, he was t rate in ‘his 
jodgment. and candid in bis spirit. few 
persons have allowed themselves less lati- 
tade than be did, in canvassing the prin- 
¢iples or the practice of others. He was 
slow to believe that any who differed from 
him were influenced im their conduct by 
less honourable motives than those which 
his own ; and he could not're- 

econcile it to bis notions ef justice to re- 
fuse’ to another that liberty which be 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 20, to October 95, 1614. 


Christened. Baried. Zand 5 239| 50 and 60 157- 
Males - 10592 ooo.) Males - 1004? 1244 Sand10 67.) 60 and 146 
10 and 20 64/| 70 and 60 111 

years 20 and 30 124 | 80 and90 49 
Peck Loaf 4s. 5d. 4s, 5d. 4s. 5d. 4s. 4d. 4, 5d. 30 and 40 154 | 90 and 400- 5 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound, and 50 144} 101 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Gctober 15. 





which Exportation and 
regulated in Great Britain...... 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, October 24: 70s, to 75s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Oct. 10 to Oct. 15: 
Total 19,208 Quarters. Average 692. 5d.—3s, 114d. lower than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs, Avoirdupois, October 15, 32s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, October 19, 72s. $4d- 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 26 : 


uce@eceornceosecosocoecosoecaceucewo®! 








‘Kent esocescenees Ol, 108, to Sl. 12s. | Kent Pockets .......... 7 Os. to OL 15:2, 
eeereeree 6/. Os. to V7. "Ts. Sussex Ditto ... seeeces - 6l. és. to 82 10s, 
Besex Ditto wives. 7h Os. to 9. Os, | Farnham Ditto ......10/ Os. to 136 O» 





AVERAGE, PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 24: 
41, 8s. 9d. Straw Al, 13s. 3d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 16s. Straw 1/. 16, 
Clover Gi, 10s, Od.—Smithfield, Old Hay 41. 140. 6d. Straw 1/. 162, Clover Gl. 13s. 


_ SMITHFIELD, October 94. To sink the Offal—per Stone of. 8ibs, 
Beef .cssss- be 4d. to Se. Sd. | Veal 5s. Bd. to Ts. Od. 
Mutewn..., woes, Od. to 6s. dd. | Pork rreeee6s, Bd, to Bs, Od. 
- GOALS, Qetoder 24: Newcastle 56s. to 63s. Sunderland 58%. 6d. to 60s. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s. Mottled 110s, Curd 114s. CANDLES, 14s. per Dos. Moulds 15s, 6d 
TALLOW, por Stone, Gib. St. James's 5s. 44d. Clare Oe: Od. Whiteobapel 5s, 2¢. 
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